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PREFACE. 


THE nineteenth annual session of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction was held at Denver, Col., 
in June, 1892, with a very large attendance of delegates. 
This volume contains not only the papers which were read in 
the general sessions, including the Conference Sermon and 
the Minutes and Discussions in full, but also an incomplete 
report of special sessions. This year for the first time it was 
attempted to include reports of sectional meetings conducted 
by several of the standing committees, and designed to attract 
the attendance of delegates actively engaged in these special 
departments rather than the general public. Similar meet- 
ings have been held for several years past, beginning with 
the Twelfth Conference; but until the Nineteenth they have 
been hastily arranged after the Conference has assembled, 
and but little time has been set apart for them. By a resolu- 
tion of the Eighteenth Conference the sectional meetings 
were to be given a place upon the printed programme and in 
the Proceedings, and ample time allotted them without con- 
flicting with the general meetings. The results more than 
justified the expectations of those who urged this course, 
the attendance at the special or sectional meetings varying 
from fifty to nearly two hundred and fifty, and this notwith- 
standing that there were usually three sectional meetings in 
progress at the same time. 

Among the contents of this volume attention may be 
directed to the reports, papers, and discussions on State 
Boards of Charity, the Commitment of the Insane, the Care of 
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Dependent Children, Interstate Migration, the Organization 
of Charities, the Colony System for the Feeble-minded, and 
the two forms of State Care of the Insane, illustrated by 
the system of New York and that of Wisconsin. The 
memorial service in remembrance of Oscar McCulloch does 
not need to be specially mentioned, since every reader will 
turn to those pages. Unfortunately, the discussions of the 
sectional meetings were not stenographically reported. The 
committee having charge of each section appointed its own 
chairman and secretary, and the reports were furnished by 
them to the official reporter. The success of these meetings 
and the value of their discussions would probably justify full 
stenographic reports in future, unless these should swell our 
annual volume to a size too large for convenient use. The 
present volume is the largest we have ever issued, although 
several of the reports and other documents and many of the 
speeches in debate have been materially abridged by their 
authors or by the editor. The Reports from States are made 
up differently from the usual form, and, although incomplete, 
give more information about the charities of the whole coun- 
try than can be elsewhere found. Portions of the volume can 
be obtained separately by application to the printer, George 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 

The absence of the reporter and editor, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, in Europe, has prevented that speed and method in 
editing the volume which have been seen in former years; and 
she will not be able as heretofore to attend to its distribution 
among the subscribers and purchasers. The price of the 
volume is, as usual, in cloth $1.50, with discounts as follows: 
ten copies and less than fifty, ten per cent.; fifty copies and 
less than two hundred, twenty-five per cent.; two hundred 
copies or over, forty per cent. Orders for copies, with the 
money, should be sent to the Treasurer, John M. Glenn, 
Esq., Baltimore; but orders for the Proceedings of former 
years (the volumes from 1874 to 1883 and also for 1886 are 
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out of print) may be sent to George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston.” 


The Twentieth session of our Conference will be held at 
Chicago, June 8-11, 1893, and will be immediately followed 
by an International Conference of Charities and Correction, 
at which ex-President Hayes of Ohio will preside. Our 
President for the coming year is Mr. Hastings H. Hart, of 


St. Paul, Minn. The names of the other officers and commit- 
tees, which are more numerous than usual, on account of the 
exceptional character of next year’s Conferences, will 
found on pages xi—xiv. 


be 


Boston, Nov. I, 1892. 
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I. 
Opening Addresses. 


SPEECHES AT FIRST SESSION. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


BY J. S. APPEL, CHAIRMAN OF LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— Denver is proud of the privilege of having 


so distinguished a body as yours assemble within its limits and par- 
take of the hospitality of its citizens. Our people have been antici- 
pating your coming, and your deliberations will be watched with 
eager interest by our community. It is our hope that we may gain 
much by your coming. This Queen City of the Plains is the youngest 
of all the cities which have had the honor of entertaining the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. It is, therefore, with par 
donable pride that we place the charity and reform work of our city 
in review before you, that you may judge if our young but vigorous 
metropolis does not present a creditable showing in this department. 
We are glad to acknowledge that we owe most of our kindergartens, 
charity organizations, orphanages, and hospitals to the influence of 
the National Conference, and to reports therefrom brought by our 
local delegates who have attended the meetings. We want you to 
see what we have done in this work in Denver and Colorado, and 
your judgment and criticism are earnestly and ardently desired. 

The nineteenth meeting of this National Conference has been 
excellently arranged. The Secretary, Mr. Alexander Johnson, the 
Executive Committee, and the Local Board have been untiring in 
their efforts; and the large attendance this evening, representing 
every section of our beloved country, is sufficient testimony to the 
growing interest in the great questions you have undertaken to solve. 
Public orators like to dwell on the great progress which has been 
made in material things during this generation. Cannot this National 
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Conference also present a record of work of which it may justly be 
proud? Selfishness, greed, hatred, revenge, prejudice, inhumanity, 
are still too common; while love, patience, sympathy, mercy, and 
forgiveness are still the rare virtues. The poor and suffering, the 
erring and straying, the vicious and criminal, receive too little pity or 
sympathy. ‘To put an end to the wrongs and cruelties that still exist 
towards our fellow-men, and to let love supplant the brutal instinct 
that places punishment and revenge above reformation and forgive- 
ness, is the obligation which this “Church of the Divine Fragments ” 
has accepted as its mission, that it may thereby teach the true signifi- 
cance of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 


“The truths you urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide ; 
The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


“ The weapons which our hands have found 
Are those which Heaven has wrought,— 
Light, truth, and love; Your battle-ground,— 
The free, broad field of thought.” 


The influence of this Conference has been great in the past. The 
future is full of larger hope for the faithful hosts who are battling to 
make the world a better place. To the sorrowing comfort can be 
brought, to the sufferers relief, to the despairing hope, to the straying 
forgiveness, to the hungry food, to the homeless shelter, to the out- 
cast a brotherly hand. Nothing is more evident than the progressive 
movement going on everywhere to stem the tide of crime, misery, and 
ignorance. It is a movement that is manifest and positive all through 
the civilized world. 

Municipal, State, and national legislatures are constantly striving to 
uplift, reclaim, and protect the people. We see everywhere society 
stretching forth its arm to save little children, and laboring for the 
rescue of those who, it is hoped, may be restored to honest manhood 
and womanhood. Public opinion is the great force that is pushing 
forward this noble work. It is a potent power indeed, when once 
aroused ; and a wrong is quickly righted, when its mighty anger is 
stirred. It was impossible for that formidable fountain of crime and 
corruption in the State of Louisiana to continue its career, when pub- 
lic opinion had determined to crush the octopus which had wound 

its poisoned arms around every community in the land. The once 
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seeming all-powerful monopoly was compelled to abdicate its impe- 
rious position, and acknowledge its unconditional surrender. In the 
agitation and discussion for the correction and prevention of wrongs 
towards the delinquent and dependent, it is desired that public opin- 
ion shall sustain you and your colaborers. ‘To the educational efforts 
of your former gatherings is mainly due the better knowledge of the 
objects and purposes of this Conference. This is best expressed in 
the words of that bright mind that shone so brilliantly as your presid- 
ing officer at your last meeting, but who, alas! has been called from 
among us. How full of love and compassion was his heart when he 
wrote ! — 

‘*We have come to see what men and women can do and ought to 
do to make life easier for our brethren, to remove some obstructions 
from the ways of little children, to bring soothing to the mind that 
wanders, and thus by the service of love win for this noble cause the 
lowly and suffering as well as the great and powerful.” 

It is in this spirit that we greet you, and extend to you a fraternal 
welcome with a warm hand of sympathy and encouragement. Our 
city, always hospitable, recognizes the importance of this Conference. 
Our local press can be relied upon for faithful support ; and in the 
discussion of topics where East or West, North or South, may hold 
different views, we offer a neutral battlefield, where the opinions of 
all will command attention. It is now my pleasant duty to introduce 
to you his Excellency, Governor Routt, who will extend to you the 
welcome of the State of Colorado. 


WELCOME OF HON. JOHN L. ROUTT, GOVERNOR OF COLORADO. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It affords me great pleasure 
to meet this body of national representatives who are associated 
together for the purpose of assisting to reform those whose condition 
seems to demand it. I esteem it an especial honor to extend to you, 
on behalf of the citizens of Colorado, a hearty welcome. The very 
name of your organization is sufficient to insure for it the best wishes 
of all good people living in our civilized and intelligent country; for it 
brings to mind the fact that in the midst of our pushing and selfish 
life, under the modern order of things, there are people who are will- 
ing to forego their pleasure to assist in the amelioration and the 
elevation of our common brotherhood whose misfortunes require it. 

Your distinguished body, composed of men and women who are 
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willing to sacrifice time and expense to come together in a National 
Conference to consult and determine upon the most intelligent, the 
most humane, the better plan to give operation to your endeavors, 
is certainly a most welcome visitor to our State. 

While you are with us, I trust that you may find the opportunity to 
see something of our mountains and beautiful scenery, of which we 
are all justly proud; to visit such of our State institutions as your 
time will permit, and your visits will be kindly appreciated by our 
people. I again extend to you a hearty welcome. 


WELCOME OF PLATT ROGERS, ESQ., MAYOR OF DENVER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— The welcome guest does not find in mere 
words the evidence of a generous welcome. Nothing that I can say 
as the representative of this city can better express the feeling of the 
people here than this magnificent gathering. It is the heartiest ex- 
pression of hospitality to mingle with those who have come here upon 
so glorious an errand. It is always a matter of pride to Denver to 
receive those who have distinguished themselves in the affairs of life, 
but more especially those who have devoted themselves to the amelio- 
ration of the condition of mankind. 

Life, as we know it, is a continuous battle, but not properly among 
ourselves. We do not contend with each other, but with the forces of 
nature. I owe no man a living, but I do owe him the sustaining 
power of my kindly offices and of deeds of generosity when his situa- 
tion may require it. Our battles are with the forces of nature. Our 
battles are to secure for ourselves, without injustice to each other, the 
kindly fruits of the earth. But, if it be that by the way some may fall, 
it is our duty to give them a helping hand. We may find in the 
course of mutual warfare something by which to determine what 
should govern us in the affairs of peace. I take it that it is not the 
recollection of men killed, of the ensanguined battlefield, of the de- 
lights of victories over their enemies, that keeps alive the Grand Army 
of the Republic, that makes tingle with enthusiasm the blood of the 
veteran. It is the recollection of mutual sacrifices, of mutual efforts 
in the behalf of one’s fellows in camp and on the field, the sharing of 
the crust of bread or the cup of water, the recollection that, while 
engaged in warfare, they had a common interest, and that that com- 
mon interest called for the common dictates of humanity. And to-day, 
when they meet in their camp-fires, it is not of victories won, it is not 
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of the foe that they talk, but of the trials that they have mutually 
undergone, of the assistance that they have rendered to each other, 
of those kindly acts which always bring to the heart of the generous 
man a tingling of the warmest satisfaction. 

We find under other circumstances that there is provided for those 
who fall by the wayside, those who are wounded, those who are un- 


fortunate, a place for care, an opportunity to return. And we may 


say that what they receive from their more fortunate fellows is not a 
boon, is not by way of alms, but it comes to them by right and by the 
justice of humanity. It is, therefore, with the foreknowledge that 
this sentiment actuates this assembly that the citizens of Denver 
greet you with a warm and hearty greeting. 


WELCOME OF MR. AARON GOVE, OF DENVER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— One Sunday afternoon in August last, in a 
London hotel, I noticed a man who, by his coat and slouch hat, I 
saw was a pronounced American. He addressed me promptly and 
shook hands, although neither of us had known of the other’s pres- 
ence in the country until that moment. I invited him to accompany 
me to the East End to inspect the quarters of the Salvation Army, 
and to visit St. Jude’s Church. We spent that night together, and 
at that time I learned from Oscar McCulloch about this gathering 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction; and I am 
complimented by being asked to assist in welcoming this gathering 
now. The night spent in the company of that charming man, the 
open doors of his heart through which I was permitted to enter, the 
memory of that occasion, will remain with me always. With his lat- 
ter days and his death you are all familiar. One can hardly stand in 
this presence without believing that the spirit of him who was so 
earnestly engaged in this work, one year ago, is still with us and 
about us. 

You do well to come to Colorado. Liberality and charity have 
their birthplace in the mountains. Bigotry and cant cannot long sur- 
vive here. The early settlers and pioneers, whose cabins were left 
with unlocked doors and with utensils and rations free for the pass- 
ing traveller, still live. They are our contemporaries. Colorado 
then gives this organization a special welcome, without regard to re- 
ligious distinction or discrimination. It welcomes all that this organ- 
ization represents with a hearty sentiment that is not exceeded by 
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the many welcomes that are annually extended to the great national 
organizations which meet here. You will meet here men of the sort 
represented by the President of this association and by the Executive 
of our State Board of Charities,— men representing the faith of the 
Christian religion and practising the Christian virtues, without any- 
thing of denominational bounds or limitations ; men who work heart- 
ily in this great business of charity as well with the Jew, with the 
Mohammedan, with the Greek, with the Roman Catholic, the Prot- 
estant, as with that innumerable throng of noble men and women 
who have no identification with any distinctive religious denomina- 
tion. It is a rare opportunity when one is permitted to address a 
society the object of which is like this. He may be considered fort- 
unate who is identified with such men as its members. When I re- 
member the daily work of one man of them,—as I am occasionally 
allowed to know it,— consisting, for example, in the attendance at the 
funeral of a dead soldier, the presence at the death-bed of a pauper, 
the nursing of a wounded man, the making arrangements for the 
establishment of a public wood-yard, the contriving for the care of 
fatherless and motherless children, the conducting of a prayer-meet- 
ing,— all this in one day; and when I remember that all his days 
are but the repetitions of this one,—I conclude that the life of 
the average professional or business man lacks much of the stim- 
ulus and satisfaction which belong to those of you who are heartily 
interested in the kind of work in which you are engaged: 

I count on great results in the improvement of methods and in 
the administra‘ion of the lires of this work as the outcome of this 
meeting. ‘The contact of our people with you, and the relation of the 
doings of the Conference in the daily press, will be helpful to the 
State and to the country. We who live at an altitude are accustomed 
to look down and out upon the lives of our countrymen, and in some 
measure to profit by their experience, and so avoid their errors and 
emulate their successes. 

With a hearty hand-shake we speed you in all proposals for good 
which you may choose to make. And when, after your deliberations 
and discussions and comparisons, you are ready to announce your 
conclusions, we shall be glad to assist you, work with you and for you, 
in every movement which concerns the great activities of the life in 
which you are engaged, and which concerns the attention that is 
hereafter to be given, as we trust, not only to the poor, but as well 
to the criminal classes. 


OPENING ADDRESSES, 


RESPONSE OF HON. OSCAR CRAIG 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—In behalf of the State of New York, I wish 
to extend the acknowledgments and the thanks of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction for 


this welcome, I truly 
feel that, if we were not responsive to 


it, we should be unworthy of 
the cause which we represent. I trust that the response of this organ- 
ization to the environment here will secure a higher development of 
sentiment and of thought than has ever characterized this association. 
The more responsive we are to the material development which we 
have seen here to-day in the happy homes of Denver, the better it 
will be for us as a Conference. For we never should forget that, in deal- 
ing with the evils of society, with pauperism and crime, we are dealing 
with that which is abnormal, not with the normal condition of human- 
ity. Wesometimes must forget the things which we have to handle, and 
think about other matters. We must be in full sympathy with the 
happy development, material and moral, of the people. One of the 
pleasantest things in our drive this afternoon was to see these homes 
and the absence of the signs of pauperism. 

I think we should be responsive also to the excellent address of 
his Excellency the Governor, who has welcomed us with a large- 
minded welcome. We should be responsive to the sympathetic chord 
reminding us of the spiritual presence of Oscar C. McCulloch, now 


deceased, who often inspired us in person, and who inspires us to-night 
with the thought of what he was as well as what he did. 

I hope we shall be responsive to the very thoughts which have been 
suggested to us in the invocation of the blessing of the almighty God, 
that we may be sympathetic with all our afflicted brethren of the 
human race. This includes not only the worthy poor, but the pauper, 
the vicious, the criminal classes. 


We go out to them in sympathy 
and in help, not with sentimentalism, but with Christian sentiment. 
We would help the poor without making them paupers,—we would 
help them to help themselves; and we would not forget the criminal. 
We believe that criminal character, not confirmed in crime by heredity 
or environment, is entitled to our sympathy and help. We would re- 
form men for the protection of society. If we cannot reform them, we 
would keep them sequestered from society. We are often called 
sentimentalists by the unthinking, but I undertake to say that there 
is no body of persons anywhere that is more free from sentimentalism 
in a bad sense than is this National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 
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A There was a thoughtful editorial in one of the newspapers of Denver 

this morning, which speaks of the mistakes which those who go out in 
% sympathy to the weak and the fallen are apt to make in indulging too 
a much hope. It is said that they are apt to be too optimistic, but that 


is better than to be too pessimistic. 

I want to go one step farther. I believe that in the practical 
matters which are brought before this Conference very little is thought 
about abstract theory, whether pessimistic or optimistic. This body 

‘ knows no distinction or preference on account of religious conviction. 
It knows none on account of or lack of religious conviction. I speak 
from the standpoint of the Christian believer. I believe in the life 
and the death, the resurrection and the ascension, of Jesus Christ, and 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. But how foolish it would be in this 
body of men and women to have the least suggestion of a thought 
that this speaker or that believes or disbelieves any of these facts or 
truths or assumptions! The Christian with his simple faith and 
earnest conviction, the rationalist with his intuitions, and the agnostic 
with his hopes is not known here in this body on account of the views 
which he presents on any of the practical matters which come 
before us. 

I go a step farther yet. Not only is this body free from sectarian- 
ism respecting religion, it is free from sectarianism respecting science. 
This Conference would not judge a man with reference to any of the f 
sectarian views of science which he might hold, any more than it 
would with reference to sectarian views in religion or theology. We 
know nothing of sects: we are catholic, and we judge the matters 
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presented to us with reference to their verification by experience. 4 
) The response which each individual mind will make depends on 
experience as it is unfolded to him. We go away, therefore, from : 

one of these gatherings feeling that our consciences have been : 
| informed, our intellects have been instructed, and our hearts have BS 


been inspired to try to do better work in the future. 


RESPONSE OF REV. H. H. HART. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— 1 bring to you the greetings of the neigh- 
boring State of Minnesota. We are not very far away. One of the 
missions of this body is to bring the people who compose it into 
touch, and to annihilate distance as far as the work is concerned ; to 
make us feel that, though throughout the year we are working by ways 
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and means of our own, once a year we are to come together and 
compare notes, have the edges rubbed off, and become enthusiastic 
for the work of the coming year. We have to acknowledge to-night a 
debt to the State of Colorado. We have in the past seen something 
of the inspiration of this mountain atmosphere as represented by 
those who have gone as delegates to this Conference from Colorado. 
We have learned something of the tremendous power of co-operation 
which has made a success of this wonderful city, that has made a 
success of your charitable enterprises ; and we are glad to acknowl- 
edge that debt. 

The success of such meetings depends much on the atmosphere of 
the cities where they are held. I remember one that lacked much in 
enthusiasm, and it was due to the fact that there was no local interest. 
The people did not care about it. So we are dependent on you for 
the success of this meeting. And, if your experience is like ours in 
Minnesota,— we had this Conference there in 1886,— you will find 
lingering behind influences which will bless your State for years to 
come. 

I wish to thank you in the name of the Conference for your greet- 


ing, 


which has in it all the ring of cordiality and sincerity. 


RESPONSE OF GENERAL R. 


BRINKERHOFF. 


Ladies and Gentilemen,— We have been meeting in this way for 
many years. We know each other, and we know very well what are 
the sentiments and feelings of the Conference; and, when I tender to 
you the acknowledgments of this body for your welcome, I know that 
I express the sentiments of all of us. It did not need the assurance 
of his Excellency the Governor, nor of these other gentlemen, that we 
were welcome. The noblest welcome that has been extended to us is 
not from these gentlemen: it is from this magnificent audience. You 
probably do not appreciate that: but those of us who have been 
attending these Conferences, from Boston to San Francisco, year 
after year, do appreciate it. I want to say to the citizens of Denver 
that this is the greatest audience, I think, that has ever met in the 
history of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. We 
do not expect much appreciation from the masses of men. The sub- 
jects which we have to present to you are uncanny. ‘They are not 
subjects that attract the multitude. But we do not come to attract 
the multitude. We come to confer together, to compare experiences 
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one with the other upon some of the profoundest subjects that can 
interest the mind of man. We believe that the questions that we are 
trying to solve are graver and more important to the American people 
than any questions that have been before the conventions at Chicago 
and Minneapolis. When we remember the fact,—for it is a fact,— 
that one-half of the taxes levied on the people of the United States 
year by year are collected for charitable, correctional, and punitive 
purposes ; when we remember that crime has been steadily increasing 
year by year and decade by decade, that it has been rising like a flood 
in one of our Western rivers,— you will appreciate the importance 
of the subjects that we meet to discuss. Organizations like this, and 
like the Prison Congress, are trying to deal with these subjects scien- 
tifically and intelligently. If any of you have expected to find senti- 
mentalism in this Conference, you will have expected in vain. We 
have no cranks here. From an experience of twenty years with these 
men and women, I want to say that there is not a graver, a more 
conservative, a more intelligent body of men and women working in 
any line. 

And now a word about the State where we meet. I have been 
something of a traveller; and I want to say to the delegates, if you 
can spend three days among the mountains of Colorado, you will see 
the noblest scenery upon this American continent. Colorado is a 
new State. It is already a leading State. It will be a model for the 
other mountain States. Let Colorado avoid the errors that have 
been made in the older States. You have a Board of State Charities 
formed upon the model of that of Ohio, Its members are intelligent 
men who travel about and visit other institutions in various parts of 
the country, gathering in experience. I hope his Excellency the 
Governor and the people will stand by that State Board, and accept 
its ideas. I hope there will be nothing to undo in the work of that 
Board, and that this State will set an example which will be followed 
by the surrounding galaxy of States. 

We are delighted to be here, and to look into the faces of this won- 
derful audience. We hope you will attend the sessions day by day, 
and take part in the discussions. 


RESPONSE OF REV. J. H. NUTTING. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—As I have listened to the hearty words of 
welcome this evening, I have rejoiced. And I have rejoiced the more 
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because I believe they represent the interest that is taken in the sub- 
jects that we come to discuss. ‘This audience shows that the citizens 
of Colorado are wide-awake to the fact that there is work to be done 
for the criminal, the needy, the unfortunate, and the distressed. I 
assure you that you will find this is a very broad body. Some of us 
are orthodox of the orthodox, some of us do not know whether we 
have any religion ; but this organization is broad enough to include 
us all and every man who acts or desires to act in the spirit of him 
who said, ‘‘The whole need not a physician, but they that be sick.” 
We believe in working in the spirit of him who said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
receiveth one little child in my name receiveth me.” 


RESPONSE OF HON. A. E. ELMORE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—My friend General Brinkerhoff did not look 
my way when he said there were no cranks in this Conference. I am 
one, and I am glad of it. There is no good work accomplished with- 
out having some crank to start it. I could name half a dozen good 
cranks right here. Nineteen years ago Dr. Hoyt and myself attended 
the first meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion in New York City, and fifteen persons would include the whole 
number that attended that meeting. Look at the contrast here in Den- 
ver to-night! I tell you the great West is the place of push. I am not 
going to tell you that you are any better than anybody else, because 
you aren’t; but you are as good. Denver is as nice a city as there is 
in America save one, and that is Milwaukee. I am not going back 
on my own State, anyway. But, if I did not live there, as I have 
done for fifty-six years, I would come to Colorado. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
BY REV. MYRON W. REED. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates and Citizens,—I am 


going to be merciful. I have an exhaustive speech in my mind; but 
Iam just going to give it to you in a few rapid sentences, because [ 
know you have travelled far. I have it from old and high authority 
that “blessed is he who considers the poor.” ‘To consider the poor, 
this Nineteenth Conference of Charities and Correction meet. 
is no politics in this Conference except that which is carefully con- 
cealed, and no religion to speak of. ‘There is no party or sect in 


There 
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charity or correction. Our last President called the Conference “the 
Church of the Divine Fragments.” 

We are met in the diffident city of Denver. We rely on the pil 
grims who visit us to speak our praise. We who live here simply say 
nothing. In the phrase of the day, we “saw wood.” In this thin air 
we cannot do that well and blow our bugle at the same time. In 
England I noticed the same good grain, except corn, that I was 
familiar with in New England,— the same fruits, the same flowers, the 
same kind of folk. From our old home in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the continent, every good thing has crossed the ocean — 
except Gladstone. Hehasnotcrossed. He does not wish to lose the 
use of his right arm. He rightfully shrinks from the hand-shake of 
sixty-five millions of muscular Americans, who shake hands with the 
grip of a stump-puller. The cold, clammy, one-finger business will 
not do in Leadville. A man who shakes hands in Colorado averts or 
invites his death. 

But I noticed in England the weeds that I was familiar with in New 
England. They have also crossed the sea. The only contribution of 
a bad thing from the West to the East has been the Colorado beetle, 
known to the boys as the “potato bug.” He did not sing any swan 
song when he died, but he died. As to his future I am utterly 
agnostic. The beginnings of every good thing you will find in 
Colorado, and the beginnings of every bad thing. 

Where the immigrant fed his horses, there is the Canada thistle. 
There were thistle seeds in the oats. We have no pauperism 
in Colorado,—we have not had time. We have the beginnings of 
pauperism. Our poverty is of the unreconciled kind. It kicks. 
We have a vigorous discontent with any low kind of life. Every year 
there is less cactus and more wheat. We are a hopeful people,—we 
believe in God and the days to come. 

A speaker was once bewailing the degeneracy of the day,— the lack 
of good and great men. An old lady listened impatiently, and then 
said, “ Thank God, you are a liar.” So, when I hear that poverty 
must be and pauperism must be, and the whole creation must groan 
together forever, I repeat the remark of the old lady. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Conference, if anything in your recep- 
tion pleases you, the credit is due to my efficient aids,— the credit is 
largely due to the citizens of Denver and the people of Colorado. If 


you find any fault in your reception, the fault is that of the President: 
roast him. 


Il. 


State Woards of Charities. 


THE ORGANIZATION, POWERS, AND DUTIES OF 
STATE BOARDS. 


BY WILLIAM P. LETCHWORTH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 


Some thirty years ago, on a cold, raw day, a sad-faced woman left 
the door of the Albany City Almshouse. As she directed her steps 
toward the city, and drew her fluttering garments more closely about 
her, she thought that the piercing winds from the Helderberg Moun- 
tains were not more chilling than the administration of public charity. 
This woman was not a pauper, but was of a good family and pos- 
sessed of some means with which she freely aided others. For years 
her energies had been specially directed to saving and comforting the 
sinful and sorrowing that had drifted into the forlorn places of this 
world. In pursuing her benevolent work she visited the Albany 
Almshouse, and was shocked at the state of things she found there. 
It was the old story,— utter indifference to sanitary laws, promiscuous 
association of the young and old of both sexes, disregard of the rules 
of common decency, brutal treatment, dirt, cold, foul air, putrid meat 
insufficient clothing, etc. Miss Elizabeth Knapp (for that was the 
visitor’s name) remonstrated earnestly with the keeper against these 
abuses. He responded by shutting the door in her face and forbid- 
ding her ever to enter the place again. She appealed for aid to her 
friend, Miss Anna Parker, an accomplished young lady and a favorite 
of Albany society. Miss Parker carried the complaint to a leading 
magistrate of the city, and implored his interposition. To her aston- 
ishment and chagrin, instead of taking some considerate action in the 
matter, he rebuked her for interfering with county officials and for 
listening to telltale busybodies. He directly intimated that a young 
lady of wealth, occupying a high social position, could better employ 
her time than by meddling with the administration of public relief to 
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paupers. In spite of every discouragement, Miss Knapp continued 
firm in her determination to protect the poor creatures at the alms- 
house ; and, as she could gain admission there in no other way, she 
formed the heroic resolution of entering the place as a pauper, which 
she soon did under commitment obtained on her own application. 
A sharp controversy followed. Miss Knapp was upheld by Miss 
Parker, who enlisted other friends in the cause; and a reformation 
was soon begun at the county-house, which was followed, at the next 
election, by the choice of officials favorable to reform. 

Among the gentlemen who had taken part in this struggle 
was the Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, a prominent lawyer of Albany, 
who was convinced by this circumstance of the necessity of a 
system of State supervision over public charities, and at once set 
about making a framework of law for this object. This was before 
any State Board of Charities was established in this country. ‘The 
time had not come, however, for the acceptance of so novel a propo- 
sition. It was not until 1866 that an incident occurred which 
ripened public sentiment and opened the way for favorable legisla- 
tion. Ata late hour of the night in the year named there was taken 
to the door of one of the great hospitals in New York City a poor 
man whose critical condition required immediate hospital aid. The 
hour for admission of patients had passed; and he could not be 
received without an order from one of the governors of the institution, 
which could not then be obtained. In consequence, the man died in 
great suffering and under sorrowful circumstances. Mr. Pruyn, who 
was acquainted with some of the hospital managers, petitioned the 
Board of Management for a change of rules; but red-tapeism and 
official importance were impregnable, and the petition was treated 
with contempt. Mr. Pruyn then laid his proposition for a State 
Supervising Board before Governor Fenton, who indorsed it and 
recommended it in his annual message to the legislature in 1867. It 
was taken up by the Chairman of the Committee on State Charitable 
Institutions, Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, who introduced a bill for the organ- 
ization of a State Board of Charities, as recommended by Governor 
Fenton, which became a law during that session. Mr. Pruyn, whose 
zeal and philanthropy contributed in so large a measure to the estab- 
lishment of this supervising agency in New York State, at the urgent 
request of the Governor consented to act as President of the Board. 
He occupied the position upwards of ten years, and was its President 
at the time of his death in 1877. 


a, 
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I have dwelt at some length on these incidents, as showing the 
causes that led to the foundation of a State Board of Charities in 
New York. I doubt not similar incidents have had something to do 
with the establishment of Boards in other States. 

While there is practical unanimity of opinion regarding the useful- 


ness of State Boards of Charities, there are still some mooted ques- 


tions as to their organization and the principles that should govern 
them.* 

A State Board of Charities is doubtless best formed when the 
Governor of the State appoints its members. Their terms of office 
should not be Jess than eight years. The advantage of long terms is 
that, in this way, a continuous policy can be carried out, new mem- 
bers can avail themselves of the knowledge and experience of those 
who have been long engaged in the work, and the insidious influence 
of politics is less likely to be felt. ‘There should not be more than 
nine nor less than five members. If it be practicable to include the 
Governor of the State as ex-officio President of the Board, it appears 
desirable to do so, because of the greater usefulness likely to be ex- 
ercised by the Board when the chief executive is a member, and 
because its recommendations will have greater weight with the legis- 
lature. Commissioners should receive no compensation for their 
time or services except for their actual travelling expenses while 
engaged in the performance of the duties of their office. The com- 
pensation of the Secretary should be fully commensurate with the 
ability required, the arduous service rendered, and the responsibility 
of the position. 

The commissioners should be persons of high character, of keen 
observation, of good judgment, with large and successful experience 
in their professions and in business affairs, and such as have the 
esteem and confidence of the communities in which they reside. 
Professor Chace has well said, “ They should be such men as are 
willing to spend and be spent in the service, with no other reward 
than the good they may hope to accomplish,— men who are sought 
for the service on account of their fitness for it, and not those who 
seek it for personal ends or are appointed to it as a reward for 

* References to valuable papers embodying the opinions of various writers upon this subject will 
be found in a paper by Mr. Hart of Minnesota, published in the Proceedings of the Sixteenth Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 1889, page 89. Further light is thrown upon the subject in a 
paper by Mr. Wines of Illinois, published in the Proceedings of the Seventeenth National Conference, 
1890, page 63, and in papers by Judge Follett of Ohio and Commissioner Elder of Indiana, published 


in the Proceedings of the Eighteenth National Conference, 1891, pages 154 and 162. 


The Proceedings 
containing the papers also embody the discussions upon them. 
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political service or through favoritism.” If selected from among 
charity workers, they will be more likely to find their duties congenial 
é and to take up and pursue their work intelligently. One of the 
commissioners of every Board should be a physician, and one a 
lawyer. ; 
As to women being represented on State Boards of Charities, my 3 
own opinion is in favor of their appointment. There are certain / 
lines of inquiry which they can conduct with more propriety than | 
men, and they are able to exchange confidences with those of their 7 
own sex whose troubles might otherwise be unrevealed. In the case | 
of children under public care, it seems peculiarly fitting that motherly 
instincts should be permitted to reach the many that are orphaned 
and deserted. The knowledge of women in domestic affairs and 
their experience in the care of the sick give value to their inspections 7 
and weight to their advice. The fears entertained by some that 7 
women would not be able to cope with the sometimes revolting tasks 
that fall to the members of a State Board of Charities have not been 7 
realized in New York. On the contrary, the New York Board has 
to confess its indebtedness to women commissioners for most valuable 
: services. The appointment of women was regarded at the outset as 
a great innovation in New York State. I well remember the look of 
dismay depicted on the countenances of some of the graver members 
of the Board when an earnest, able, and accomplished woman entered 
the Board room at Albany with a pleasant greeting, and took her 
seat among us for the first time with as much complacency and self- 
possession as though she had been a commissioner for years. When 
Governor Tilden was asked at an after-dinner table talk how he came 
to appoint a woman on a State commission, he replied that he did 
so “in order to plant a sprig of grace in the barren wastes of the 
State Board of Charities.” Those who know the estimable lady 
4 whom he appointed and the dry and commonplace nature of our 
th Board work will realize the appropriateness of the figure. I imagine 
i that the members generally of those Boards in which women hold 
‘; one: membership approve of their appointment. 
: Whether State Boards should be purely advisory or both advisory 
and administrative depends upon the conditions to be met. A Board 
adapted to a small State like Rhode Island would not answer for 
a large and populous commonwealth like New York or Pennsylvania. 
It seems best in most cases that these Boards should be organized 
as purely advisory bodies, and should not seek to assume administra- 
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tive functions. If a Board is prudent and does good work, there will 
be a disposition on the part of the legislature to give it administrative 
duties which it will be difficult to decline. These duties will in all 
probability increase, the older the Board grows. With enlarged 
responsibilities there will be an increase of patronage, and conse- 
quently greater danger. 

Among the powers conferred and the duties which should be im- 
posed upon a properly organized Board may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :— 

The power to appoint such officers and agents as the Board may 
deem necessary ; also, discretionary power to appoint local visitors to 
county institutions. A Board should be authorized to investigate the 
whole charitable and correctional system of a State. It should be 
empowered to inquire and examine into the condition, government, 
and management of all the corporate charitable, correctional, and 
penal institutions in the State, and the care ot their inmates. One 
or more of the commissioners should be required to visit all the 
State-supported institutions not less frequently than once a year, and 
one of the commissioners or the Secretary should be required to visit 
all the county and municipal institutions, including jails and poor- 


houses, at least once each year. The Board should make a report 
on all the institutions under its supervision at the opening of each 
annual or biennial session of the legislature. It should be made the 
duty of the Board to ascertain whether the public money appropriated 


for the aid of these institutions is judiciously expended, whether the 
objects of the several institutions are accomplished, and whether the 
laws in relation to them are complied with. All plans for the con- 
struction or enlargement of State, county, and municipal charitable, 
correctional, and penal institutions should, before their adoption, be 
approved by the Board. Commissioners should not be permitted, 
either directly or indirectly, to be interested in any contract for build- 
ing, repairing, or furnishing any of the institutions which it is their 
duty to visit and inspect; nor should trustees or other officers of the 
institutions mentioned be eligible to the office of commissioner. 
The commissioners should have power to administer oaths and affir- 
mations and to issue compulsory processes for the attendance of 
Witnesses upon investigations made necessary in the discharge of 
their duties as defined by the statutes. 

Visitations.— Because a person is appointed by the Governor as a 
commissioner of charities or is a legally constituted visitor of chari- 
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table institutions it does not follow that such person is wiser than the 
trustees or those in charge of the institutions to be visited. On the 
contrary, he may have had no experience whatever with the peculiar 
work coming within his province to criticise, and, instead of being ina 
position to instruct, may, at least for a time, find he can be instructed 
by those having had long practical experience in their work. It 
therefore behooves the visitor to enter upon his duties modestly, and, 
before making recommendations, to be sure that they are based on 
sound principles already adopted by organized charity. Great delicacy 
is required in exercising visitorial powers, and the dignity attached to 
institutional officers, however humble, should be respectfully recog- 
nized. It is not well to begin an inspection before applying to the 
officer in immediate charge. Legalized visitors are not expected to 
act as detectives, but to obtain the information they desire in such a 
manner as to show that they come to the institution as friends, and 
not as enemies. This may be done and not interfere with the thor- 
oughness of an inspection or the reaching of bottom truths. Private 
conferences with inmates are proper, but they should not be had 
without the knowledge of resident officials. Everything should be 
done openly and courteously. 

In reporting upon institutions, we should be quite as ready to com- 
mend the good as to condemn the bad. A report that shows only 
the faults of an institution is unfair. There is doubtless more good 
accomplished by directing public attention to what is praiseworthy, 
thereby awakening a spirit of emulation in other institutions, than in 
writing sensational descriptions of evils which belong to systems and 
for which the public is responsible, and not individuals. Whatever 
abuses may be found, discriminate closely; and make individuals or 
systems responsible, as the facts may warrant. Criminal charges, if 
found to rest on reliable testimony, should be promptly reported to 
the Attorney-General for prosecution. Reforms are often more expe- 
ditiously effected by giving local authorities an opportunity to correct 
them before reporting them to the legislature. If evils are not cor- 
rected with reasonable promptness, then it is due the public that the 
whole truth should be known. There are oftentimes unsatisfactory 
conditions about an institution which faithful officers and managers 
are striving to remedy. When such is the case, we should forbear 
humiliating them before the public, and aim, by kindly conference 
and careful suggestion, to help them out of their difficulty, and so 
come into closer relations, through which much good may eventually 
come, 
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It should be borne in mind that few things in this world are perfect ; 
and, even in a charitable institution, we must look for the maxi- 
mum of excellence instead of perfection, or an ideal in our own mind 
which has never had a practical illustration. I imagine that there 
are few large household establishments with their indoor and out- 
loor service which, if subjected from cellar to garret, from laun- 
dry to stables, to the close scrutiny of a charity inspector, would 
not be found deficient in some important respects,— deficiencies or 
evils of which the good housewife was already cognizant, but which, 
through inefficient service or failure on the part of others or a com- 
bination of causes, it was impossible to prevent. 

Suggestions.— Before closing this paper, it may not be out of place 
to submit the following points or suggestions for the consideration of 
State supervising agencies : — 

First. The number of dependants under public care should be re- 
duced to the minimum by refusing free support to the able-bodied, by 
enforcing the legal obligations of relatives, and by returning paupers 
to their places of legal settlement, where, by the aid of their friends, 
they frequently become self-supporting, and are saved from the ener- 
vating influences of poorhouse residence. 

Second. The United States should return to the countries whence 
they came all paupers and criminals, and require from incoming for- 
eigners a certificate from the American consul at the port from 
which they sailed, to the effect that the person to whom such certifi- 
cate is granted is, in the judgment of the consul, self-supporting, non- 
criminal, and will prove a desirable citizen. 

Third. Private charities should be encouraged in their benevolent 
-tforts, upon the principle that the dispensation of private charity is 
better than that of public charity. The recipient is benefited with 
less loss of self-respect, and society is made better by the sacrifice 
necessary to carry on benevolent work. 

Fourth. State Boards should co-operate with and encourage 
Charity Organization Societies in their attempts to prevent begging 
and expose imposture, to help the unfortunate to help themselves, 
and to stimulate pride of self-support, respect for honest labor, love 
of thrift, and otherwise diminish pauperism. 


Fifth. It is well to aid in the organization in each county of a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to children, and endeavor to 
secure laws for the better protection of neglected and abused chil- 
dren who, but for such protection, are sure to swell the ranks of the 
dependent and criminal classes. 
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Sixth. An important part of the work of State Boards is the im- 
provement of poorhouses by planning buildings on advanced prin- 
ciples, securing a bountiful supply of water, good sewerage, and 
other sanitary essentials, also by providing special hospital accommo- 
dations with competent nurses for the sick, effecting a separation of 
the sexes, proper classification of the inmates, removing the children, 
and improving the administration of these institutions generally. 
The planning of better constructed jails and improving their admin- 
istration should also receive careful attention. 

Seventh. In providing sites for public charitable institutions, 
State Boards should recommend that ample acreage, according to 
the objects of the institution, should be secured at the outset ; that 
the buildings should be plain and inexpensive, and constructed in 
accordance with recognized sanitary and hygienic laws, with means 
to effect proper classification of the inmates and convenient and eco- 
nomic administration. The building of palatial edifices for the de- 
pendent classes, to gratify local and architectural pride, should be 
condemned, as the expenditure for such decreases legislative appro- 
priations for needful charitable objects ; and the consequence is that, 
while some are extravagantly provided for, many remain to suffer 
under very unsatisfactory conditions. 

Eighth. All adult inmates of institutions maintained at the public 
expense should, as an offset to their support and for their moral 
improvement and for better discipline, be employed at useful and 
remunerative labor to the extent of their ability as judged by a medi- 
cal standard. 

Ninth. Boards should recommend that the supplies for State 
institutions be purchased at stated periods, after competition has 
been invited by public advertisement. Samples of the articles re- 
quired, with prices, should, so far as practicable, be submitted for 
inspection, and agreements and purchases made in the best interest 
of the State and its beneficiaries, without reference to the interests 
of any particular locality. 

Tenth. Records should be kept in every public charitable and 
correctional institution, showing, as far as practicable, the mental and 
physical condition, habits, education, antecedent history, previous 
environment, and cause of dependency or criminality of each person 
under care. Such records are necessary as a basis for charity or- 
ganization work, and are highly valuable in studying the causes of 
pauperism and crime and in determining the relation and extent of 
heredity to these conditions. 
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Eleventh. In rescuing dependent children, the aim should be to 
restore them as early as practicable to that God-ordained institution, 
the family. This may best be done through organized charitable 
societies and institutions directed by benevolent men and women, 
or by State agencies, where such exist. To children coming under 
public care, domestic and industrial training and kindergarten in- 
struction should be given to the utmost extent practicable. 

Twelfth. For better classification and for other reasons, children 
in juvenile reformatories should be cared for in cottages on the family 
plan, All should have the advantages of thorough industrial training ; 
and the older ones should have the benefit of technologic training, 
or instruction in mechanic arts, as is well illustrated in the State In- 
dustrial School at Rochester, N.Y. Absolute separation should be 
maintained between the innocent and the guilty and between the 
pure and the morally depraved, by means of separate institutions. 

Juvenile offenders should never be placed in jails either before or 
after trial. They should have a separate hearing before the court, 
and should be there represented by a State Agent, whose duty it 
should be to protect the interests of the child during the trial and 
afterwards, in the manner exemplified by the Michigan laws of 1873 
and 1875. 

Thirteenth. The effort should be made to provide proper care and 
treatment for a// the insane of a State, preferably by means of State 
care. The tendency should be firmly resisted to enlarge, beyond 
a moderate size, institutions in which the acute insane are treated. 
As numbers increase, the chronic insane should be colonized in cot- 
tage buildings containing not over forty patients each, situated on 
farms having not less than one acre to each insane person provided 
for. These colonies should be widely separated from the parent 
institution and under a subordinate but distinct administration. 
Whenever, by increase in the number of the acute insane, the cura- 
tive functions of a hospital are weakened or an individualized system 
of treatment is rendered impracticable, a new institution should be 
projected. 


It has been demonstrated in New York, Massachusetts, and else- 


where that the chronic insane can be humanely and very economically 


cared for, and the maximum percentage of cures reached in special 
inexpensive asylums, on large farms, under independent boards of 
management. In large mixed asylums the percentage of cures is not 
so great as the combined average of cures in separate hospitals for 
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the acute and well-conducted asylums for the chronic insane. The 
dominant idea should be the cure of the insane in the acute period ; 
and our hospitals for this purpose should be small, and in every way 
constructed, supplied, and administered on the highest therapeutic 
principles. Expenditures here should be made a secondary consider- 
ation, with a view to securing real economy by curing the patient 
while there is the greatest possibility that he may be cured. We 
must boldly protest against the seemingly irresistible tendency to 
build up enormous mixed asylums out of what were originally de- 
signed for moderate-sized curative hospitals. Nor must we delude 
ourselves with the expectation that by simply changing the name of 
an institution from an asylum to a hospital we thereby alter its real 
character. 

If, in the way indicated, the ever rapidly increasing burden of 
chronic insanity cannot be prevented from lessening a high standard 
of curative treatment in our hospitals for the insane, it is incumbent 
upon us to consider whether it would not be desirable to establish 
local asylums for the chronic insane, to be built by a single county or 
a number of counties uniting, the local authorities providing the 
buildings and the State paying for the support of the inmates on a 
standard of care approved by State authorities, the institutions to be 
managed, as are State asylums, by non-partisan, non-salaried boards 
of trustees, appointed by the Governor or by justices of the Supreme 
Court. : 

Looking back to the time when our Boards were first established, 
or even to a later period, when these Conferences were first formed, 
and to what has been accomplished since, we may fairly congratulate 
society on the dawn of a brighter and better era in the administration 
of public charity. Earnest men and women are to be found in every 
State working in the spirit of true philanthropy, seeking to heal, re- 
lieve, and elevate the unfortunate, to reduce the volume of pauperism 
and crime, and to see that the bounty of the people is prudently dis- 
pensed. In the performance of our work we have found that States 
have sometimes erred, not alone from neglect, but from ignorance ; 
and only by the severest and most expensive teachings have they 
been brought to observe the golden mean between foolish extrava- 
gance on the one hand and false economy on the other. Let us 
offer to these new empires rising in the West the benefit of our costly 
experience, and, hand in hand with them, seek to advance the highest 
interests of humanity and to attain a social condition in harmony 
with divine and natural laws. 


Ill. 


Whe Fndian policy. 


THE INDIAN POLICY IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 


BY PHILIP C, GARRETT, CHAIRMAN, 


There is a vagueness about the phrase “ The Indian Policy,” which 
invites discussion of the whole question of the relation of Indians to 
whites. It might even be instructive, in our assumed superiority, to 
consider the policy of the /ndians. The policy of either Mexico or 
Canada, as to the North American Indians within their borders, 
would also, with shame be it spoken, be worthy. of study. Because 
in Mexico the Europeans, far from assuming a hostile attitude toward 
the natives, recognized them as citizens, intermarried, and merged 
the Spanish in the native population; and in Canada they have at 
least known how to treat their darker-skinned brethren with justice 
and humanity. 

Limiting the subject, however, to the policy pursued toward the 
Indians on United States soil, it may still comprise three distinct 
divisions: (1) The course pursued toward the Aborigines by the peo- 
ple of this country with whom they have come in contact; (2) the 
policy pursued by the national government during the past two hun- 
dred years, as indicated in the various treaties with Indian tribes, 
the theories and decisions of the Supreme Court as to the relation of 
this country to its ancient inhabitants, and the legislation about them 
by Congress from colonial times until now ; or (3) the policy of the 
present day and of the present administration. 

The first of these includes the policy of William Penn; but, almost 
with that single exception, the history of white settlers’ dealings with 
the Indian tribes in the colonies, and later in the Territories, may be 
written in characters of blood, and may fitly be described as the 
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border-ruffian policy. The course of William Penn and his colo- 
nists for seventy years toward the Iroquois was so uniformly humane 
and unselfish that absolute peace and safety reigned within the 
borders of Pennsylvania. And there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that, if precisely the same course had been pursued everywhere 
and at all times, there would never have been an Indian war or an 
Indian massacre within the length and breadth of this land. 

Failure to recognize rights which belong to the Indians, and white 
rapacity and villany, are largely responsible both for pauperism and 
crime among the Indians. Here in Colorado, with the eloquent grave 
of the author of “Ramona,” so near to the place where we meet, it 
can hardly be necessary to revive the incidents recited in her remark- 
able book entitled “The Century of Dishonor,” some of them inci- 
dents of which this very State has been a witness. Nor should it be 
needful to condemn in a more enlightened day the barbarisms of 
which white men have been found capable in the past. And yet what 
will not avarice do in the way of stifling the sentiments of Christian 
humanity? The depravity of the human heart is unfathomable. 

Many, perhaps most, of the barbarities and wars and massacres lie 
at the doors of white reprobates, whose responsibility is heightened 
by the Christian lessons of their childhood. The most barbarous of 
the Indians have not been more savagely cruel than some men of our 
own race. If not first treated ill by others, the Aborigines have been 
tractable, mild, and hospitable, although ferocious when wronged. 
They have been thus wronged ; and, therefore, for the degradation 
which has foHowed the border-ruffian policy is largely responsible. 

Humiliated, robbed of their spirit and manhood, filled with loath- 
some disease, degraded by love of whiskey, and lost to all pride of 
self-dependence, and then pauperized, abandoned and wretched, lazy, 
dirty, and repulsive, they are made to feel the twofold hatred causing 
their wrongs and engendered by them. 

Pauperism is one manifest sequel. Crime, in the form of drunken- 
ness and resultant violence and murder, is another. And any one 
can lengthen the catalogue by his own intuition. 

There is also another aspect of the subject, that of the evil effect on 
our own people. We may be wrong in supposing — General Mer- 
rill, an old Indian fighter, says we are, and General Merrill, like the 
late General Crook, is one of the Indian’s best friends — that few lives 
are lazier or more injurious to morals than that of a private soldier 
on the border,— lazier in time of peace or more demoralizing in time of 
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war. For those who have not read Mrs. Jackson’s book, we will give 
one illustration of the latter fact from its pages. It was after the 
massacre at Sand Creek, and is related by one who sympathized with 
the infernal policy of extermination. The few surviving Indians were 
leaving the awful scene. A little child, three years old, toddled after 
them, at a short distance through the sand. One of the soldiers, 
catching sight of him, raised a rifle to his shoulder and took a shot at 
him, but missed. 

Another, observing this, said: “ Let me try. I can hit him,” apply- 
ing a profane epithet which we need not quote. He also missed, 
when a third, dropping on one knee, took deliberate aim, and the 
little fellow fell. Could any most ferocious savage be 
devil in human shape? These are the men; these, 
settlers equally bad, desperadoes who have been the 
cities, fugitives from justice, men who prefer to live 


more of a 
and too often 
offscouring of 
where there is 
little restraint of law, men the incarnation of selfish purposes, lost to 
all sense of humanity,— such are the men who have served too often 
as models of civilization to the Indian. 


What can be expected under 
such tuition ? 


And can it for a moment be defended in a country professing to 


be Christian? There is not a trace of the spirit of Christ in it from 
beginning to end. Has not God made of one blood all nations of 
the earth to dwell on the face thereof? and is it not out of all kin- 
dreds, nations, tongues, and people that the sanctified throng pro- 
ceed, who in the Apocalypse are represented as worshipping around 
the great white throne? 

There is every probability, from a scientific point of view, that we 
are of one blood. And yet aversion, hatred, utter and inconceivable 
selfishness on our part, reckless disregard of the rights of others, are 
the motives that have guided the course of this nation too often in 
dealing with a weaker people. Where has been our manliness, where 
our fair play and our sense of honor? 

We praise patriotism, and then we recognize the Indian tribes as 
separate nationalities, and abuse and destroy them because they de- 
fend their customs and their hunting grounds. 

We give them land to be theirs forever; but no sooner does a rail- 
road company want to run through it than we yield to the pressure, 
rob the Indians of it again, and send them to the desert. 

And now the question arises, What zs crime in an /ndiax, and what 
is pauperism? People often confuse pauperism with poverty. 
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The Indians are always poor, at least have been since the days of 
Montezuma. ‘They are not avaricious. They are content with little. 
That is one thing that retards their civilization, because civilization 
has been defined to be a multiplication of wants. When an Indian 
dies, they burn his wealth to ashes. How would some of our white 
will-contestants squirm under that mode of extinguishing avarice! 

But pauperism is wz/fud poverty and dependence on others’ support, 
and under Caucasian influence. Many Indians have reached this 
state. 

Then, again, what is the standard for crime? ‘ Where there is no law, 
there is no transgression ”’; and Professor Thayer has described the 
Indians as “a people without law.” 

An Indian may be most correct and laudable in his conduct in the 
eyes of his tribe, and yet, when the wgis of United States law ex- 
tends its protecting shadow over him, find himself guilty at once of 
a dozen crimes. For crime is not synonymous with sin. It is not 
offence against God, but offence against human law. An Indian 
policy is not necessary, to put the Indians in an attitude of criminality ; 
but our Indian policy ought to be so shaped as to lift them out of this 
attitude without necessary condemnation, by training them to better 
standards of life and conduct. ‘This is what the philanthropists, so 
often referred to as sentimentalists, are seeking to bring about ; and, 
in deference to a demand of humane public sentiment, a great revolu- 
tion has taken place in the whole relation of our people to the Indians. 
In the past that relation was far from human, and was destructive of 
the /ndians’ humanity. 

Everything which has tended to discourage and degrade the Indian 
has also tended to make a pauper of him. Every failure to recognize 
his manhood, every ignoring of noble traits and keen perceptions, 
every cruel act, and every act of injustice (to which he is acutely 
sensitive),— all such treatment has contributed to reduce him from 
a condition of dignity and pride to one of ignoble dependence and 
beggary. 

Now, it is not only the barbarity of white ruffians on the frontier, 
therefore, which has brought about this lamentable result, but the en- 
tire position assumed by our government during the past century. 
Much of this was due to the assumption that the Indian tribes were 
independent nations. It is difficult, we admit, indeed, to see how at 
the outset the European, setting foot upon occupied soil, could do less 
than recognize the independent nationality of the occupants. But 
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this ought long since to have ceased. However, it is not this of itself 
which has almost led to their ruin, 

But even the treaties made with them as sovereignties have been 
filled with the seeds of degradation and destruction. They have, too 
many of them, been conceived in unwisdom and brought forth in ini- 


quity. The theory, therefore, of our relation to the Indian is partly 


responsible for the shame that has followed. If the government of 
the United States had, in good faith, recognized the Indian tribes as 
nationalities, and dealt with them in that spirit of comity shown to 
European nations and shown to the Indian tribes by the founder of 
Pennsylvania, the practice of the nation would have been an honorable 
sequel to the theory. In that case, the same disastrous results to the 
morals of the Indians would not, perhaps, have followed, or at least the 
theory of separate nationality would not have been responsible for it if 
they did. This hypothesis had to be abandoned, sooner or later ; and 
it has been abandoned in large measure already in favor of one not 
much more available,— that they are wards of the nation. 

But the right of separate tribal government, the right of declaring 
and waging war, and a certain anomalous autonomy are recognized 
to this day. In our estimation, the government is too slow in aban- 
doning these antiquated and injurious positions; for the only sound, 
rational, and durable policy is that of recognizing the whole of the 
Indians simply as men, preparing them rapidly for citizenship, making 
them amenable to American law, compelling the recognition of their 
equal rights before the law, and denying them the jus delli of 
belligerents. 

It is only by such means that the vexing Indian problem can be 
laid to rest. When the red race is absorbed and assimilated by the 
white, and millions of our population have a slight tinge of Indian 
blood, then at last there will be no longer a separate problem for 
the Indians. 

The reason that the policy of dealing with the tribes as with 
sovereignties is liable for much of the dispirited degradation of the 
Indians is that it was a half-hearted policy, that it was insincere and 
dishonest. Professing a recognition of nationality, it really cajoled, 
deceived, cheated, and robbed them, and substituted the pauperizing 
ration and annuity systems for independence, honest pride, and self- 
reliance. It seized their hunting grounds, drove them before the 
advance of white settlement, gave them little education and less 
Christianity, and left them to perish in indolence and disease. 
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The theory of guardianship is little better, as it has been adminis- 
tered. For, while gratuitous food and annuities without work have 
fostered laziness, the tyranny of the agency system has taken away 
from many of them the last spark of manhood. 

The Indians of most of the tribes are not people to treat with 
simply despotic power. It has the worst possible effect upon them, 
and is, moreover, most inconsistent with the genius of those repub 
lican institutions with which they should be familiarized. They full) 
understand the inconsistency. The Indians are proud, reserved, sen 
sitive to wrong and affront, and not without capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 

And, after all the experience of their docility under education and 
their aptness to learn, it is amazing to find so many people, in and 
out of Congress, who declare that the money spent on their education 
is worse than wasted. It is far from this. On the contrary, Con- 
gress has rather erred in not expending more money to follow up the 
education by providing on the reservation the means of living in a 
rational and civilized way,— thoroughly competent farmers to train 
them in practical agriculture and field matrons to instruct the women, 
If the educated young Indians are allowed to return and live in the 
midst of heathen customs, how can they resist the pressure to return 
to the ways of their fathers, with no opportunity for work to utilize 
their industrial education? The blanket Indians cannot furnish this. 
Better would it be to sacrifice the instincts of home and family, and 
scatter young Indians among industrious whites, effacing, if need be, 
their Indian identity forever, unless after the return to their tribes 
they are placed in a position to hold fast to the civilization they have 
attained. 

The education is right: it is indispensable. But what, again, is the 
use of teaching them history, and illustrating thereby the value of 
republican government, if they are immediately placed under the 
autocratic rule of the agent, who is judge, jury, and sheriff, and not 
allowed to turn a finger without consulting him? -As a system of 
preparation for the duties of American citizenship, the folly of the 
system is inconceivable. 7 

What we need for the Indian, to get him back to the self-respect of 
the age of the Montezumas, is to cultivate his manhood, trust him, 
throw responsibility upon him, let him trade as freely as his Cauca- 
sian neighbor, teach him law, and give him the power of an equal 
ballot. Pay him well for his services, treat him with consideration, 
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never lie to him, and never defraud him. And, when there comes to 
be between him and the white man that mutual confidence that 
should exist between men of one blood, then at last, and not until 
then, the sword and conflagration shall cease, and lasting peace shall 
be within all our borders. 

There are at least three characteristics of the attitude of this gov- 
ernment to the Indians in the past which we may fairly mark as 
follies. These are: (1) the recognition of the tribes as independent 
sovereignties, which suggested war, and therefore crime: (2) the 
creation by treaty of perpetual annuities and rations, which invited 
pauperism ; and (3) the grant to them of land, while denying the 
privilege of selling it: this again tempted them to lease it, and live 
off it without labor. All of these prolong a state of barbarism by 
the direct act of the United States government, and all involve 
inconsistencies unworthy of good statesmanship. ‘The recognition 
of sovereignty involved belligerency and territorial rights, according 
to the law of nations, if the North American Indians are in any 
sense and to any extent to be brought under that law ; and, if not, 
it is difficult to see the obligation to admit their sovereignty at all. 
But they do not claim territorial rights. They were all Henry 
George men, and did not recognize land ownership nor territorial 
limitations. 

And, if their belligerent inclinations are indulged, they will be after 
savage methods, and not in accordance with European custom ; and 
they should not be held to account for that, so long as their national 
character is admitted and recognized. 

The establishment of rations and annuities in perpetuity is just 
as inconsistent with the efforts to civilize the Indians, and in large 
measure renders those efforts futile. 

And so, again, with their land tenure. As we have said, the Indians 
were forerunners of Henry George, and had no land laws. 

But we force land upon them, and then take it from them at will, 
so that they feel they have no certain tenure nor dwelling-place. 
And, when we give it to them severally, like white men, we still with- 
hold the right to sell it. We nail them to the spot, and then give them 
very little and very poor agricultural teaching, and slender means to 
till the soil. What white man could you save from pauperism and 
crime under these conditions? Truly, the past does include a cen- 
tury of dishonor and folly. But there is a bright picture yet in the 
good time coming. 
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The present administration of Indian affairs deserves commenda- 
tion for its forward movement. And even the present system, for 
which General Morgan is not responsible, with all its defects, is far in 
advance of that in the past. Legislation moves slowly. A certain 
recognition of tribal autonomy remains, the undemocratic agency 
system remains, a defective system for the appointment of agents 
remains, the Indians are inadequately provided with justice and with 
the means of civilization. 

But these clouds are breaking ; and the Indian Bureau, under its 
present head, distinctly recognizes the policy of educating all the 
Indians, of Christianizing them, of civilizing them, breaking up the 
tribes, and converting every Indian into a citizen of the United 
States. This is the only true and radical solution of the Indian 
problem; and it is the only just one. The Indian, when his fine 
traits of character are developed in the sun of popular approval, and 
under the blessings of a Christian education, is every way worthy of 
citizenship. 


In the great Indian schools, such as that at Carlisle, this char- 
acter unfolds wonderfully; and no one who has seen only the Iazy, 
ration-fed, reservation Indian has a right to a judgment as to his 


capacity. The common denunciation of the Indian’s friends as senti- 
mentalists and doctrinaires is not in order on the ground that they 
are ignorant of his character. They are those who do know the possi- 
bility — nay, the certainty —that he can be converted irto the better 
type of man and citizen. They are free from adverse prejudice. 
They have seen enough of his good qualities to be willing to give 
him a chance along with Italians, Hungarians, and Bohemians. The 
citizenship policy is the only just policy: it is also the only one which 
will free this country from the incubus of waste on Indian wars, 
Indian land purchases, Indian claims, annuities, rations, and clothing, 
because, when you make a man and an American of him, he becomes 
a producer, and he pays his share of taxes, he fights on the side of 
the United States, and he pays his own expenses. 

The present Indian policy, therefore, carried out to all its legiti- 
mate sequences, is going to save him from the almshouse and jail, at 
least as much as the average of the population; and he will soon be 
lost and merged in the volume of American humanity. 

We are disposed to clinch this very imperfect presentation of the 
case with the following extract from the last annual report of Com- 
missioner Morgan. He says:— 
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The great forces now at work —land in severalty, with its accom 
panying dissolution of the tribal relation and breaking up of the 
reservation ; the destruction of the agency system; citizenship and 
all that belongs thereto of manhood, independence, privilege, and 
duty ; education, which seeks to bring the young Indians into right 
relationship with the age in which they live, and to put into their 
hands the tools by which they may gain for themselves food and 
clothing, and build for themselves homes — will, if allowed to continue 
undisturbed a reasonable length of time, accomplish their beneficent 
ends. They should be fostered, strengthened, maintained, and al 
lowed to operate. 

Other forces scarcely less powerful than these — namely, the 
progress of our own civilization, which is invading the reservations 
and surrounding the Indians on every side; the progress of Christian 
ity through the active missionary efforts of the churches ; the changed 
conditions which have forced upon the Indians themselves the ne 
cessity of greater efforts toward self-help and improvement — combine 
and co-operate with the organized efforts of the government to bring 
about their uplifting. 

How long it will take for the work to be completed depends 
partly upon the wisdom of Congress when making necessary laws, 
partly upon the will of the executive in making appointments and 
giving direction to Indian affairs, partly upon the fidelity and intelli- 
gence of agents and others chosen to superintend the work, partly 
upon the vigor and efficiency of the schools and those employed to 
teach industries, partly upon the zeal of Christian churches and hu- 
manitarians, and largely upon the spirit of those of our people who 
find themselves in face to face relationship with Indian families and 
individuals, on the reservations and elsewhere. I will venture to say 
that it is possible before the close of the present century to carry 
this matter so far toward its final consummation as to put it beyond 
the range of anxiety. 


Such are the views or the present Commissioner; and here we 
would rest the case, were it not for the importance of laying a little 
further stress on the serious evils—legacies from former error — 
which still remain engrafted on the system, being difficult of removal. 
We have referred to the agency system as one of these evils, but do 
not wish to be understood as asserting that under no circumstances 
are United States agents necessary. 


The agency is even yet to be regarded as a necessary evil on some 
of the reservations. But there has been so much iniquity practised 
under this system, and there yet remains about the appointment of 
agents so much of the odium of a political favoritism which is de- 
structive of economy and efficiency in accomplishing the purpose 
of the United States to civilize the Indians, that the sooner these 
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agencies can be dispensed with, the better, unless important modifica- 
tions can be made in the agent’s powers and relations to his wards. 
At best, the agency is an autocracy: the agent’s wards are almost 
serfs ; and it is therefore, we say, unavoidably an evil, if unmodified, 
when these Indians are in training for civilized life. ‘To exercise 
his unlimited power wisely and beneficently requires an incumbent 
nearer perfect than any method of appointment is likely to produce. 

As for the recent enactment providing for the selection of agents 
from officers of the army, it would be a shade better than their choice 
from among political henchmen of politicians but for one thing. 
Army government is also autocratic, and the new method of appoint- 
ment may only delay the time when progressive tribes can throw off 
every yoke and make of themselves self-governing communities of 
intelligent men. However, the agency system, as at present consti- 
tuted, never will and never can fit the Indian to become a duly qual- 
ified citizen of the United States. It should be replaced by a 
democratic system of local government for the Indian, the simplest 
possible, but containing the germs and elements of our form of 
government. 

As to the education of the Indians, Congress has done well, but 
ought to do better. If education is necessary to fit the Indians for 
citizenship,— and nothing is clearer,— then is it not false economy to 
half educate them, and to educate half of them ? 

Could logic make anything plainer than that, if this is a good thing, 
in the interest of America, it is good to do it for all of them, and to do 
it allfor them? And that without unnecessary delay. The people of 
the United States, therefore, through their representatives at Wash- 
ington, are mainly responsible for prolonging this obstructive problem 
in the path of national progress, if they fail to appropriate all the 
money necessary to effectuate the wise conclusions of this generation. 
Hitherto Congress has stopped short of that point. They maintain a 
certain number of schools to educate Indian children, and then turn 
the latter loose on wild reservations, and complain if they lapse into 
barbarism. They give them few and incompetent instructors in farm- 
ing, furnish them with no mechanics’ tools, few implements of farm- 
ing, but little stock and seed, and expect them, out of nothing but an 
education, to materialize all these, and resist derision and family 
influence besides. 

Is it to be wondered at that the government furnishes 4,001,260 
pounds of beef in 1890 against 2,260,032 in 1878 at one agency, if 
no effort is made to teach them wise farming and grazing? 
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We have stated a strong case; but, if we mistake not, the aggregate 
lelivery of beef this year is some 34,000,000 pounds against 33, 
,ooo about 1877,— an increase in fifteen years of about 1,000,000 
sunds instead of a large reduction, as there should be. Much of 
this is issued to satisfy treaty stipulations, it is true; and this consti- 


tutes the pauperizing ration system. Now, we must fulfil the obliga- 


tions of treaties, and comply with their spirit to the fullest extent. 
But an early stop should be put to their fulfilment in this form, 
because it is cruel and beggaring to the Indian. 

Each reservation should be helped and taught to raise its own 
subsistence, and whatever money is necessary to help the Indians to 
help themselves should be ungrudgingly spent by the government, 
on the wise principle of organized charity. 

t appears to us that the government should offer inducements to 
the Indians to accept, in lieu of these annuities in food, clothing, and 
money, a Capitalized sum, to be given them in industrial schools, 
farming implements, tools of various kinds, seeds, live stock, and 
whatever would enable them to support themselves, with a sum left 
in trust at interest, the income to be applied to the payment of sala- 
ries to farmers and industrial teachers. 

If atribe is now furnished 4,000,000 pounds of gross beef, under 
treaty obligation, annually, and that beef costs the United States 
three cents per pound on an average, or $120,000 annually, it would 
not be out of the way to capitalize this at $2,400,000, and get rid of 
the annual expenditure and of the pauperism at the same time. It 
would be cheap for the United States. 

Few people have any conception of the extent of the burden which 
these legacies of statesmanship have entailed on our country. At the 
opening of bids May 3 of this year there were 543 competitors to 
furnish almost every conceivable thing, including the 34,000,000 
pounds of beef and 9,500,000 of flour; and all these things are given 
to the Indians. About $2,000,000 were deposited by these bidders, 
merely as guarantees for faithful performance of their contracts. 

A large warehouse on Wooster Street, New York, is occupied by the 
United States government, with a considerable force of men engaged 
the year round in receiving, examining, packing, and shipping goods 
to the various agencies and schools; and 5,187,150 pounds of freight 
were shipped thence in 1891, besides the enormous supplies of beef, 
flour, etc., delivered directly from Western points. 

If the policy of feeding and clothing the Indians gratuitously were 
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ended in the way we have suggested, all this machinery and outlay 
would be saved to the country, and the Indians would become pro 
ducers, and doubtless in some instances raise a surplus of produce 
for the general market. 

In brief, then, our conclusions are these. It is demonstrated that 
Indians are capable of education and civilization. The way to cor 
rect their present state of dependence on others is to teach them 
self-reliance. The way to perpetuate this state is to continue to 
feed and clothe them. They should be trusted and thrown on their 
own resources, but assisted with implements and instructors to help 
themselves. 

All tribal conditions should be terminated. Communal tenure ot 
land should be broken up. They should be mingled with and sur- 
rounded by the best white civilization. Isolation and reservation will 
not accomplish this. They should be placed under the same laws as 
whites as soon as capable of it, and should be helped to this capa- 
bility, and allowed to buy, sell, and find their own natural level; and 
at the earliest possible day every line of demarcation between Indians 
and whites, politically, should be obliterated. 


INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
BY REV. ROBERT W. HILL, D.D., INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Indian citizenship represents the latest development in our efforts 
to civilize the Indian race. From the earliest years the American 
people have had the Indian question before them. When the 
Pilgrim Fathers began the settlement of this country, they found 
themselves confronted with it. To properly deal with the natives was 
a burning question; and from that day to the present, in all the States 
and Territories, the people have been compelled to face the same 
problem. As the Indian race was crowded and pushed westward 
from the Atlantic coast by the settlers, the problem assumed greater 
importance. So long as the Indians were allowed to rove at will 
over vast tracts of country, using the land as great game preserves 
and seldom coming into prolonged contact with the settlers, they 
were content with the conditions surrounding them, and were but 
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little affected by white civilization ; but, when the needs of the white 
settlers required that the great game preserves of the Indians should 
be broken up and the land made use of to furnish food and home- 
steads for the rapidly increasing population, then the Indian question 
engaged serious attention, for it became necessary to dispose of the 
Indian in some way. 


THE TREATY PERIOD. 


Hence came the many treaties, under which the Indians ceded 
lands to the government and secured, in return, promise of protection 
from further encroachment on the part of the whites, as well as the 
assurance from the government that they would be secured in their 
ancient tribal rights and privileges. ‘These treaties with the Indians 
were all based upon the proposition that the Indian tribes are 
“dependent domestic nations,” and should be permitted to enjoy all 
the privileges flowing from such a relation. Under such treaties 
Indians were not recognized as entitled to citizenship nor as compe- 
tent for the responsibilities of citizenship so long as they retained 
tribal relations. They were allowed to have a certain measure of 
law-making power independent of the State or nation, and the 
treaties seemed to recognize this measure of autonomy as dependent 
upon the principle of tribal independence. So long as Indian tribes 
were vested with such a measure of independence, they retained the 
ancient habits and clung tenaciously to the tribal traditions. Hence 
the efforts to civilize them, to bring them to a full comprehension of 
the spirit of our own age, and to a participation in the responsibilities 
which civilization imposes, largely failed. Here and there, it is true, 
certain tribes or remnants of tribes approached quite closely in their 
habits to the type of civilization which was around them. Some of 
the Eastern tribes, like those in Western New York, having no longer 
hunting grounds, were compelled to use the land left to them by the 
settlers for farming purposes; and they have made homes which 
are more or less filled with the comforts characterizing the homes of 
their white neighbors. But, taken as a whole, however, civilization 
made little progress until the early policy of the government under- 
went a radical change. 


THE RESERVATION SYSTEM. 


The first change brought about was the organization of what we 
call the reservation system. Under this system the Indians were 
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no longer recognized as having the rights of “dependent domesti 
nations.” Henceforth they were “wards of the government,” under 
the absolute control of agents appointed by the government, and with 
no power to determine for themselves those things which were best 
for their happiness or progress. Congress became the sole law-mak- 
ing power. 

This reservation system, with greater or lesser deviation from the 
central idea, bas prevailed in the treatment of the Indians for many 
years; and under it the Indian has been degraded rather than lifted 
up. He has been taught to look to the government for food and 
clothing, and has become a dependant on public bounty. While the 
Indian was free, and could follow the game up and down the land. he 
was independent so far as food and clothing were concerned ; but, 
under the influence of the government policy upon the reservations, 
he learned to believe that his needs would all be supplied at cal! 
from government bounty, and to be insolent in his demands. The 
self-supporting red men of former days were degraded into the 
listless reservation Indians, whose appearance upon the platforms of 
Western railroad stations is familiar to all. It is fortunately true that 
in certain parts of the country, and among certain of the tribes, the 
reservation principle in its entirety has never been enforced; and 
where concessions have obtained, relieving the Indian of many 
of the restrictions of the reservation system, there the Indian has 
been enabled to make more or less progress. ‘The ‘reservation is 
opposed to civilization. It continued tribal methods. It meant 
pauperism. Under its influence there always has been community 
of property. The reservation land has been held in common as the 
property of the tribe, and no individual had title to any portion of the 
tribal domain. He could not inherit nor leave it to his children. 
The government would neither recognize nor protect individual 
rights. There was no inducement for an Indian to plant trees, or 
build houses, or erect fences, because others were sure to reap the 
fruit of his labor. There was no encouragement to settled habits of 
life. No wonder that, so long as this system obtained, it engendered 
general thriftlessness, or that crime could flourish, and that true 
ideals of life had little effect. No wonder, also, that under these 
circumstances we were compelled not only to feed the Indian pauper, 
but to fight him.» Whenever he believed that he had a sufficient 
stock of rations on hand to enable him to subsist independently, he 
was ready for the war-path. The blankets and food were supplied by 
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the government, and with money obtained by a lease of his land for 
grazing purposes, he could buy arms and ammunition, and then defy 
for a time all the forces we could bring against him. Then, too, 
what little of association reservation life permitted with our border 
people, generally taught the Indian the worst side of our civilization ; 
and it is not surprising that to him “the white man’s way” always 
appeared inferior to the “ Indian’s road.’”” He could not comprehend 
how any benefits would be secured to him through such a life as he 
saw on the border. Therefore, he preferred the life which meant 
ultimate destruction. The reservation system was a costly failure, 
and another change in the government’s policy was made. 


SEVERALTY AND CITIZENSHIP. 


The third method of dealing with the Indian was the severalty 
plan, under which we give the individual a separate tract of land, ex- 
pecting him to cultivate the same, conferring upon him the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and breaking up as far as possible the 
tribal spirit, with all that it implies. Since its adoption there has not 
been time enough to carry out this plan of Indian citizenship with 
land in severalty, so as to be able to include under its operations all 
the Indians in the country ; but there has been so much of a trial as 
to enable some of its effects to become manifest. We had already 
learned that there is a wide difference between the character of the 
white man and the Indian, and that this difference is due as much to 
a natural inclination as to education. The forms of law and all the 
restraints which are imposed by citizenship are congenial to the white 
man; he has learned the great lesson of individual responsibility; but 
the Indian, while he has always had a political organization more or 
less compact and suited to his conditions, has always been a stranger 
to the restraints of law and to the responsibilities of individuality, and 
has chafed under them. 

When the Indian is vested, under the new system, with the large 
responsibilities of citizenship, the first lessons he is compelled to 
learn are those of self-restraint, obedience, and prudent forethought. 
He finds that he can no longer be a law to himself, nor has he the 
power to take law into his own hands. He must respect the rights of 
others, and has no personal power to protect his own. He is com- 
pelled to trust his welfare and the protection of his rights to his 
fellow-citizens, and to depend upon their sense of right for that recog- 
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nition of his personal privileges which will secure to him the personal 
advantages to which he is entitled by law. As he cannot always fol- 
low his inclination, and as he finds himself checked and restrained, he 
learns the lesson, so necessary to citizenship, of self-restraint. And, 
in proportion as he learns this lesson, he prepares himself to become 
a proper citizen. And, while he is learning the lesson of self-restraint, 
he is also acquiring the habit of obedience to law, and learns to rec- 
ognize the fact that there must be authority empowered to command, 
and that the first duty upon his part is obedience to such legal 
authority. When this has been well learned, he has made great 
progress ; but, if he learns no more than this, he will probably become 
in the end a public charge. Up to this time the Indian has taken no 
thought of the morrow, for the government has made full provision 
for his wants. Now, as the government supply of food and clothing 
is to be cut off, he must consider the future, and make such provision 
to-day as will secure to him comfort and plenty on the morrow. In 
all his past the Indian has lived up to the principles of ‘eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die”; but now he finds it necessary, 
while eating and drinking to-day, to save a portion of his supplies, in 
order that he may live to-morrow. His supplies depend on his labor. 
He can no longer be a careless child of the hour. He must carefully 
study for the future, and prudently make provision for the wants of 
the days to come. Thus citizenship ought to teach prudence and 
forethought. Whenever these lessons have been wel learned, the 
Indian will become a good citizen indeed. We ask then, Will he 
ever learn these great lessons? Left to himself, the Indian will make 
but feeble efforts to imitate the habits of the white man ; but under 
the spur and push of our civilization, and the constraining influence 
of law, the Indian is compelled, even against his will, to conform to 
many of the outward habits of his neighbor. His inclination and 
training prevent his imitation of the white man in the exercise of 
those habits which require hard labor and self-denial. Natural char- 
acteristics make the Indians easily subject to a stronger will. If left 
alone, they never would lift themselves above their present condition. 
It is doubtful whether they possess that individuality and determina 
tion which would promise such development as has been achieved by 
many other races. But, while they do not and have not possessed 
propelling power, they have possessed always an imitative faculty ; 
and, in proportion as this faculty has been exercised, they have been 
brought somewhat under the control of the principles which govern 
civilized society. . 
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When the reservation Indian erects by the side of his tepee a frame 
house, even though he does not live very much in the frame house, or 
uses it as a stable, the construction of the house is a sign that he has 
been influenced by his association with his white neighbors, and that 
beneficially, He has been stimulated to depart from old habits. So, 
too, when the Indian plants a field of wheat, potatoes, corn, although 
he may never go into the field after the planting to hoe or cultivate, 
and although the produce of the planting, owing to the unchecked 
growth of weeds, may be but small, still the planting is an indication 
of the desire to secure independence and of willingness to conform to 
some of the conditions which modify the life of his neighbors. All of 
these things indicate a Possibility of advancement ; but, unless there be 
a compelling force, stimulating to prolonged and regular activity, the 
progressive movement dependent solely upon imitation will produce 
but spasmodic and insufficient results. Until the Indian learns to 
labor regularly and steadily, there is but little chance for such citizen- 
ship as will be healthful to the commonwealth. 


EDUCATION, 


We must not look upon Indian citizenship as a panacea for all of 
the ills of the border. Nor must we expect that dividing land in 
severalty by itself will secure such final solution of the Indian problem 
as will be satisfactory to the thoughtful student of sociology. It has 
been said, however, that under the spur of recent laws the education 
of the younger Indians will eventually solve the Indian problem. This 
takes too hopeful a view of present methods of Indian education. The 
education which the Indians now reccive, while largely unfitting them 
for the former life, does not place within their reach the comforts to 
which they have become accustomed while in school. The system is 
not yet a perfect system. From personal observation it seems that 
a large number of those who stand foremost in the Indian training 
schools fail to maintain themselves when they return to their people. 
The reason for this is to be looked for either in the system under 
which they receive education or else in a weakness of character which 
will be found difficult to remedy. ‘The trouble may be ascribed by 
some to a combination of these causes. Certainly, the education 
which has not in contemplation the conditions of life which surround 
and control the Indian after school years is defective while there can 
be no doubt that the Indian character is not usually strong enough to 
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stand against the ridicule of camp associates, and requires some stimu- 
lus if it does not degenerate. It is unfortunate that our educational 
system, and the laws at present enacted for the government of the 
Indians, do not fully consider the environments of the Indians. Take, 
for example, the Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes who live in the western 
portion of the new Territory of Oklahoma. ‘The boys and girls are 
either educated at schools upon the reservation or are taken to others 
remote from the home of the tribes. The government law which has 
given to these Indians land in severalty has permitted them to make 
selection of the choice land in the old reservation, and the remaining 
portion has been opened to white settlement, so that the whites are 
all around the Indians, and mingled with them to some extent. They 
are face to face with the civilization of the West. The Indian boys 
and girls on leaving school and returning to their homes have found 
new and strange conditions awaiting them. ‘They no longer have a 
vast country to roam over, but have a small tract of land on which 
to make a permanent home. At the school they were taught arts or 
trades of some kind, and to some extent acquired habits of applica 
tion and the power to execute. Upon their return to their homes 
they have been ready to work at a trade, but have found no opportu- 
nity. The Indian blacksmith cannot compete with his white neighbor 
whose smithy rings cheerfully from morning till night to the sound 
of hammer, because the white man will not patronize the Indian 
blacksmith ; and up to the present time the Indians have had little 
need for blacksmiths, the government heretofore giving to them help 
in this direction free of cost. If the Indian boy has learned at the 
Indian school the trades of tinsmith, tailor, wagon-maker or shoe- 
maker, he finds, when he has returned to his home, that manufactories 
in the East and West are able to turn out supplies so cheaply that he 
cannot compete. To depend upon his trade means starvation. The 
Indian carpenter and the Indian painter secure some work; but they 
are almost entirely dependent for employment upon white neighbors, 
and white neighbors have little confidence in Indian skill. In the 
case of the women the conditions are substantially the same where 
they depend upon employment outside their own home, while in the 
average Indian home they find no opportunity to put in practice the 
lessons which they have been taught. They have neither the fur- 
niture nor the material which will enable the Indian girls to cook and 
prepare as they were taught to cook and prepare in the school. And, 
as for sewing, dresses are usually purchased more cheaply at the store 
than they can possibly be made by Indian sewing women. 
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THE INDIAN IN RELATION TO PUBLIC BURDENS, 


These tribes have been paid vast sums of money for their lands, 


and are squandering that money as rapidly as possible. They have 


not learned economy or prudence. ‘They cannot dispose of their 
homestead severalty lands, and therefore will have for years to come 
control of a portion of the soil; yet it is doubtful if they do not find 
themselves dependent upon the charity of their neighbors in a very 
short time. The policy of the government which permits them to 
squander their land money for useless trinkets and gaudy adornments 
will promote an increase of crime and pauperism; for these Indians 
are now citizens, and have been invested with all the privileges and 
responsibilities pertaining to citizenship. They are not prepared for 
such responsibilities. They cannot appreciate the new privileges, 
and must still, to some extent, remain under the care of agents. 
They, however, are citizens of Oklahoma, owning property and 
sharing public privileges. But the streams must be bridged, roads 
must be made, public buildings erected, and general expenses met. 
Either the Indian property must bear its proportion of public burdens 
or the necessary improvements cannot be made in counties where 
the Indians have title to much land. But, if taxed, the land cannot 
be held for taxes ; and hence taxes will prove hard to collect, and lead 
totrouble. This question of taxation, then, is one of importance ; and 
the relations of the Indian citizens to their neighbors will largely 
depend upon the manner in which it is settled. The white people 
will not be content to pay for all the public improvements necessary 
in the community, and permit Indian property to be exempt from its 
proportion of taxation ; and, as the Indians have not been accustomed 
to taxation in any form, they will view any effort in this direction with 
great distrust. If the government insists that Indian property remain 
exempt from taxation, it is possible for a serious conflict to arise 
between the State authorities and the government. Each State has 
the right to determine the qualification of its own voters; and, as that 
qualification is usually based upon the two conditions of citizenship 
and residence, the State will find itself in somewhat of a quandary 
in the matter of the newly made citizens, as the State has no control 
over the steps leading to citizenship, neither has it apparently entire 
control over the exercise of the functions of citizenship. The State 
has a right to demand that every citizen, as compensation for the 
privileges he enjoys, participate in sharing public expenses. If citi- 
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zenship confers privileges, it also imposes responsibilities ; and thes: 
responsibilities are generally more important to the State than the 
privileges. But in the case of these newly made Indian citizens we 
are to have a class entitled to all privileges and relieved from al! 
responsibilities. Such a condition of affairs cannot long continue, 
and is certain to produce friction in the commonwealth. 

Another question at this point is, How far shall a State be respon 
sible for Indian education? Under the present control of Indian 
affairs by the general government, Indian education is entirely vested 
in the general government. But public education, its methods, and 
the provision to sustain the same is one of the prerogatives of the 
State itself; and its duty towards its citizens is not completely per- 
formed until it has placed within the reach of every child the oppor- 
tunity to secure such an education as will prepare it for the duties of 
life. Nay, some are willing to go even further, and are prepared to 
say that, in order to promote the interests of the State, every child 
should be compelled to attend school until it has acquired enough in- 
formation and until its character has been sufficiently trained to fit it 
for citizenship. But, with a large percentage of the citizens of the 
State under the management of the general government, the State 
will be asked how it can possibly supervise and control public educa 
tion in the proper way. Then, also, it is highly probable that in a 
short time the government, having invested the Indians with citizen- 
ship, will declare itself relieved from further responsibility for their 
education, and will thrust upon the State the entire burden of edu- 
cating a large portion of the community which is entirely exempt 
from the provision by which the funds to maintain educational insti- 
tutions are secured. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


If we may reason for the future from the past, the outlook for 
Indian citizens among the wilder tribes is not very hopeful. The 
Mission Indians of California, who were made citizens, had arrived 
at a self-supporting condition before citizenship was conferred upon 
them. Under the lead of the Fathers of the California Missions 
these Indians had developed into a quiet, industrious, and happy 
people, with sufficient stock and enough land to enable them to live 
in comfort. As soon, however, as the changes in their political con- 
dition placed them entirely at the mercy of their white neighbors, 
they were reduced to a condition of indigence. They lost their 
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mes and lands, and were speedily made paupers and a_ public 


burden. If such a disastrous outcome followed a change where the 
indians had made a large measure of progress in civilization, can we 

isonably hope for a better outcome where the wild Indians have 
their condition suddenly changed? It seems unreasonable to expect 
that an Indian like the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, or Apache, who 
has never had settled habits of life, who has never received any in 
dustrial training, who is not sufficiently familiar with the methods of 
agriculture to enable him to obtain a subsistence from the soil, and 
who has neither stock nor money sufficient to enable him to live in- 
lependently on a farm, will be in a position to train himself into good 

tizenship simply by vesting in him the title to one hundred and 
ixty acres or more of land. He is placed, as it were, naked in the 
entre of a homestead tract, and he is asked to live upon the fruits of 
the ground, Surely, if it were unreasonable to expect a white man 
to succeed under such disadvantages, it is also unreasonable to 
expect an Indian to succeed. And yet in many cases this is the 
exact condition of the Indian after allotment. 

The land question among the civilized tribes is also a complicated 
one. As long as these tribes hold land in common, they will not 
accept citizenship. They prefer their present independence, and, left 
to themselves, will not surrender the privileges granted under the 
treaties of 1866 in exchange for the uncertain powers of Territorial 
covernment. But the white people resident in the Indian Territory 
will succeed in changing the present form of government. ‘The set- 
tlement of the land question is already mooted; and after that? For 
the whites and many of the Indians, prosperity and gradual racial 
absorption ; but, for the other Indians among these tribes, a gradual 
degeneration, resulting in final and irremedial pauperism. ‘There is 
time at present only to sum up. 

From past experience in dealing with the Indian it seems that 
there are certain preliminaries which should be fully accomplished 
before Indian citizenship becomes the rule : — 

First— To provide such a form of education as will have in con- 
templation the exact conditions of life which will surround Indian 
boys and girls when their school education is finished. 

Second,— To provide such help for the adult Indians as will secure 
to each a sufficient knowledge of productive agriculture or merchant- 
able industry to enable him to support his family and himself upon 
such allotment as is finally secured to him. 
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Third—To make such provision for public burdens as shal! 
equalize such burdens upon whites and Indians resident in the same 
county, so that, instead of the whites being burdened through the 
non-taxation of Indian citizens, they shall not suffer in any way by) 
the presence of Indian citizens in the community. 

Fourth.— Provision on the part of the general government, which 
is responsible for Indian citizenship, which will secure to the Indians 
a continuance of necessary help until such time as the Indians are 
able to fully provide for themselves, if during a period of twenty-five 
years. That the Indians be still regarded in a measure as wards o} 
the government during the entire term of probation, and during that 
time the government to be responsible for the protection of the Ind- 
ians in their relation to the State. 

Fifth.— Some Congressional action by which the rights of the Ind- 
ians shall be secured from the jealousy of neighbors, and under the 
operations of which citizenship shall be conferred only where tribes 
have made a measurable advance in civilization. It is true that at 
the present time this is left to the discretion of the President; but 
the interests of the Indians should not be left entirely at the mercy 
of any one person, no matter how good a man he may be. 

Sixth.— An entire change in the intercourse laws, where the same 
prevail, is desirable. If the people are allowed to mingle freely with 
Indians, and if Indians are permitted to trade wherever they can ob- 
tain their supplies at most favorable rates, mutual good feeling will 
soon result ; and the Indians will gradually be educated to look with 
greater favor upon the white people with whom they come in contact. 
Now their views are largely colored by the agency traders, whose in 
terest is in opposition to any change from present conditions. 

Lastly.— Industrial education in useful work for all Indian chil- 
dren, compulsory and continuous during nonage, disarmament of the 
adults, and encouragement of all efforts to bring them to productive 
labor and self-support. 
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rHE INDIAN POLICY. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MINGLING INDIANS 
WITH WHITES. 
BY CAPTAIN R. H. PRATT. 


“The contact of peoples is the best of all education.” My invita- 
tion to present a paper before this Conference suggested that the 
theme be “ The Advantages of mingling Indians with Whites.” 

An old and famous member of Congress from the South, noted for 
dignity and social qualities, once told me that the most polite man he 
ever knew was “a darky black as your hat,” born in Africa, brought 
to America in a slave-ship, and sold at auction in the market of a 
Southern city. He said that a very amiable and polite gentleman 
took a fancy to the young negro, bought him, and finally made use of 
him as a body servant, which position he held for many years. Dur- 
ing this time the example of his master and his master’s associates 
developed the character and quality which gained for him this high 
praise. 

In the sixties, when serving among the Comanches, I frequently 
met one of their leading men who, always dressed in civilized garb, 
could speak a little English, was more progressive and full of busi- 
ness activity than any of his tribe, and who was a gentleman and a 
general favorite with the whites. He was the first Comanche to live 
in a house and to make a success of farming. I asked an old inter- 
preter how he accounted for the difference between this man and the 
others of his tribe. The interpreter said that years before, while liv- 
ing in Texas, the tribe had an excellent agent, who took a special 
fancy to Essatoyet, and used him as a helper about his house and the 
agency for two or three years. 

An old Cheyenne chief, named Minimic, nearly sixty years of age, 
who had been the head of the war forces of his people for many 
years, led them in their fights against the government and had been 
leader in their savage rites and ceremonies, was among the prisoners 
under my care in the old fort at St. Augustine, Fla., from 1875 to 
1878. While there, he became a favorite among the gentlemen of the 
yachting club; and from time to time I permitted him to go to the 
club-room and out sailing with different gentlemen. He soon learned 
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to express himself a little in English; and no gentleman ever paid 
more attention to his toilet than Minimic did, when he was permitted 
to accept one of these invitations. He learned to imitate, so far as 
he was able, the dress of the gentlemen he associated with; and his 
manner became wonderfully improved and civilized. His regular 
duty at the old fort was to be captain of the wood squad, and it was 
his delight to keep a large stock of wood ready cut and nicely piled 
ahead. After his release in 1878, and his return to his home, he 
gathered about him the men that he had led in battle before, and the 
first year undertook and filled contracts for the cutting and the de- 
livery of fifteen hundred cords of wood to the military post near and 
to the Indian agent. 

Howling Wolf, another of the prisoners, was threatened with blind 
ness. Mrs. Senator Pendleton, who visited St. Augustine, became 
interested in him, got the consent of the authorities in Washington, 
and sent him to Boston, where he was placed under treatment in an 
eye hospital. He was gone about five months. My house fronted 
the bay, and persons going to and from the fort generally passed 
along the sea wall in front of us. We saw a dapper gentleman, with 
hand satchel, Derby hat, and cane, pass up the sea wall into the fort 
with quick step; and I went to the fort to see who it was, and found 
that Howling Wolf had returned unannounced, his eyes greatly bene- 
fitted, and in addition, in his dress, manner, and conduct, he had 
imbibed a large stock of Boston qualities. In fact, I was not long in 
finding out that, in some respects, he had taken on altogether too much 
Boston for his resources and future good. He became insubordinate 
and insurrectionary, and I was forced to discipline him. Since his 
return home he has been persistently demanding that he be consid. 
ered a great man, and has pestered the situation not a little by his 
assumed superiority. 

I might consume all my time in giving like illustrations,—and even 
stronger ones,— showing where mere association of Indians with 
whites has brought about entire change in them, but perhaps no one 
will dispute the potency of these influences. 

A great general has said that the only good Indian is a dead one, 
and that high sanction of his destruction has been an enormous factor 
in promoting Indian massacres. In a sense, I agree with the senti- 
ment, but only in this: that all the Indian there is in the race should 
be dead. Kill the Indian in him, and save the man. 

We are just now making a great pretence of anxiety to civilize the 
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Indians. I use the word “ pretence” purposely, and mean it to have 
all the significance it can possibly carry. Washington believed that 

mmerce freely entered into between us and the Indians would bring 
about their civilization, and Washington was right. He was followed 
by Jefferson, who inaugurated the reservation plan. Jefferson’s reser- 
vation was to be the country west of the Mississippi; and he issued 
instructions to those controlling Indian matters to get the Indians 
there, and let the Great River be the line between them and the 
whites. Any method of securing removal — persuasion, purchase, or 
force — was authorized. 

Jefferson’s plan became the permanent policy. The removals have 
senerally been accomplished by purchase, and the evils of this are 
vreater than those of all the others combined. 

Washington’s policy was one of association, equality, amalgama- 
tion,— killing the Indian and saving the man. Jefferson’s plan 
was segregation, degradation, destruction. Washington’s plan meant 
health, self-help, economy, hope, increase in every way. Jefferson’s 
plan meant and has proven destructive to the Indians, vastly expen- 
sive, hopeless, and productive of inertia, disease, and death. 

At no period in the history of the country and in no case has 
Washington’s plan been honestly tried. At every period we have 


blindly and remorselessly followed Jefferson. We have bought the 
Indians into moving; we have harassed them into moving ; we have 


fought them into moving ; and we have imprisoned them upon reser- 
vations, and then most carefully guarded and hindered their inter- 
course in any way, shape, or manner with us and our best civilization. 
‘A Century of Dishonor” has been written against us, but far less 
than half of the real fact has been laid before the public. 

Greater than all others combined in cruelty, in destruction, in 
inhumanity, is the one particular feature of purchase in our Indian 
management ; and this feature is of such a character as to be hidden 
from public notice and public criticism, and to be even paraded as a 
great benefit. 

Tacitus says, “‘The numan mind is so constituted as to make us 
hate those whom we have wronged” ; and having wronged the Indian 
by our driving out and segregating methods, denied that he is human 
and capable of development, we have little compunction at his death in 
any form, and the man who will lead battalions against him and de- 
stroy him, either in fair fight or shoot him down when he is a prisoner 
and helpless, we publicly applaud, and reward with the gift of every 
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office from President down. Governors, senators, representatives, 
generals,—all have reached place and fame through destroying 
Indians. 

I wish, if I can, to make you see the purchase system as I see it,— 
to have you understand the enormous crime we have committed and 
are committing against the Indians through this system. 

Samuel Milroy, agent for the Miami Indians, making his report to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from Delphi, Ind., on Sept. 19. 
1839, accounting for the loss in numbers in that once powerful and most 
warlike tribe, stated: ‘“ The large amount of their annuities compared 
with their numbers is the leading cause of their rapid decline. One 
of their principal chiefs indicated the fact to me, through the inter- 
preter, Captain Andre, that in his knowledge in eighteen years 45 
men and 36 women had perished by the knife. Perhaps in the whole 
history of man, savage and civilized, there is not an instance of a 
nation being exterminated by assassination, or as nearly so, as in the 
case of the Miamis; and this national suicidal propensity is wholly 
occasioned by intemperance, and there is, perhaps, no instance of kill- 
ing amongst them except when intoxicated.” 

Mr. Milroy, in the same report, gives a description of the satisfac- 
tion of the Indians with the promptness of the government in making 
payment of large money annuities which he had just disbursed. 

At that time Mr. Milroy reported that they numbered 700. They 
now (1892) number only 7s. : 

A few weeks ago I asked one of my young graduates of the Osage 
tribe how~he accounted for the great decrease among the Osages, 
from 3,490 in 1868 to about 1,500 at the present time. He at once and 
promptly replied, “Whiskey and idleness”; and he was right. The 
Osages receive about $250 per annum from the United States govern- 
ment for every man, woman, and child in the tribe. They have a home 
in the north-eastern part of the Indian Territory, of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred thousand acres of excellent land. They are bordered on all sides 
by an aggressive, scheming, money-making population, which in a very 
large portion of its elements is destitute of any human principle 
towards the Indians, and ready to resort to any debauching means to 
enrich itself. Having a border of about two hundred miles, the best of 
laws and the most ample policing care cannot possibly protect them 
from the surrounding influences. 

I asked one of my Osage girls if her people got drunk. ‘Oh, yes,” 
she said. “Do they ever kill each other when they are drunk?” 
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“Oh, yes: often the men kill each other, and the women, too, some- 

Being carefully segregated, away from the observation of 

almost omnipresent newspaper correspondent, and being only 
Indians, these facts never get before the public. 

Not less destructive, but more potent and far-reaching, is the 

destruction caused by the debasing influences of idleness. Immoral- 


ity and disease which passes to the children are doing their deadly 


work; and the once powerful tribe, originally as magnificent speci- 
mens of manhood as I ever looked upon, is becoming extinct through 

fluences and forces thrust upon it by a so-called humane and 
Christian government. ‘The worst of it all is that this is being done 
under the pretext of justice and righteousness, and now more largely 
than ever. 

It is asad day for the Indians when they fall under the assaults 
of our troops, as in the Piegan massacre, the massacre of Old Black 
Kettle and his Cheyennes at what is termed “the battle of the 
Washita,” and hundreds of other like places in the history of our 
dealings with them; but a far sadder day is it for them when they 
fall under the baneful influences of a treaty agreement with the 
United States whereby they are to receive large annuities, and to be 
protected on reservations, and held apart from all association with the 
best of our civilization. The destruction is not so speedy, but it is 
far more general. The history of the Miamis and Osages is only 
the true picture of all other tribes. 

One of the most ingenious arguments that has been presented to 
warrant this course by the government, and one which has had 
perhaps the most weight with many Congressmen, especially from the 
West, has been that it was an offset for the River and Harbor Bill, 
and that it distributed public moneys inland; and latterly we find 
the whole current of administration of Indian affairs, in the school 
department, turned into the same channel, large sums secured in 
school appropriations on these grounds and spent for the erection of 
school-houses on reservations and in the vicinity of reservations. 

One of the arguments the Commissioner of Indian Affairs makes 
in favor of his solicited increase of money for schools is this: — 


It should be borne in mind that the money expended at these 
Indian schools is put at once into circulation in their immediate 
vicinity,— and the employees are mostly white people, men and women 
carefully chosen ; that the money they receive for this work enters 
largely into the financial growth of their respective communities, and 
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becomes a part of the general prosperity of the country. A great 
burden rests upon the Western States and Territories which embrace 
Indian reservations; for Indian lands are not taxed, and Indians not 
only do not contribute to the advancement of these growing com- 
munities, but the progress of the State or Territory is often, and 
sometimes necessarily, hindered to a greater or lesser extent by their 
presence. It would therefore seem only a matter of equity that the 
burden of these Western States and Territories should be lightened 
by the distribution among them of such money as may be necessary 
for the education of the Indians. ; 


Unfortunately for both the Indians and the government, this has 
been the plan of management all the time. The “equity”’ has all 
been purely and solely for the white man. Nothing could be better 
calculated to secure failure in uplifting the Indians and to prolong 
an unnecessary and expensive management. The real good of the 
Indian has little or no weight in such argument. Every appropria- 
tion, every movement, must be based on its probable pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the white race. 

“Put yourself in his place” is as good a guide to a proper 
conception of the Indian and his cause as it is to help us to right 
conclusions in our relations with other men. For many years we 
greatly oppressed the black man, but the germ of human liberty re- 
mained among us and grew, until, in spite of our irregularities, there 
came from the lowest savagery into intelligent manhood and freedom 
among us more than seven millions of our population,- who are to-day 
an element of industrial value with which we could not well dispense. 
However great this victory has been for us, we have not yet fully 
learned our lesson nor completed our work ; nor will we have done so 
until there is throughout all of our communities the most unequivocal 
and complete acceptance of our own doctrines, both national and 
religious. Not until there shall be in every locality throughout the 
nation a supremacy of the Bible principle of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, and full obedience to the doctrine of our 
Declaration that “‘we hold these truths to be self-evident, that al! 
men are created free and equal, with certain inalienable rights,” and 
of the clause in our Constitution which forbids that there shall be 
“any abridgment of the rights of citizens on account of race, color, or 
previous condition.” I leave off the last two words “of servitude,” 
because I want to be entirely and consistently American. 

Inscrutable are the ways of Providence. Horrible as were the 
experiences of its introduction, and of slavery itself, there was con- 
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cealed in them the greatest blessing that ever came to the Negro 
race.— seven millions of blacks from cannibalism in darkest Africa to 
citizenship in free and enlightened America ; not full, not complete 
citizenship, but possible — probable — citizenship, and on the highway 
and near to it. 

There is a great lesson in this. The schools did not make them 
citizens, the schools did not teach them the language, nor make 
them industrious and self-supporting. Denied the right of schools, 
they became English-speaking and industrious through the influ- 
ences of association. Scattered here and there, under the care 
and authority of individuals of the higher race, they learned self- 
support and something of citizenship, and so reached their present 
place. No other influence or force would have so speedily accom- 
plished such a result. Left in Africa, surrounded by their fellow- 
savages, our seven millions of industrious black fellow-citizens would 
still be savages. ‘Transferred into these new surroundings and expe- 
riences, behold the result. ‘They became English-speaking and 
civilized, because forced into association with English-speaking and 
civilized people ; became healthy and multiplied, because they were 
property ; and industrious, because industry, which brings content- 
ment and health, was a necessary quality to increase their value. 

The Indians under our care remained savage, because forced back 
upon themselves and away from association with English-speaking 
and civilized people, and because of our savage example and 
treatment of them. 

We think the Indian’s habit of scalping his enemy sure evidence of 


his inhumanity. But in an early day the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
by proclamation, offered bounties for the scalps of Indians, as follows : 


For every male above ten captured 

For every male above ten scalped, being killed 
For every female or male under ten captured 
For every female under ten scalped, being killed 


In 1760 South Carolina, by an act of its governing body, appro- 
priated the sum of thirty-five hundred pounds to pay for the scalps 
of Cherokee Indians. 

North Carolina in 1760 passed an act of giving ten pounds for 
each and every Indian killed by any man or woman of that com- 
monwealth ; and, if the person was in the actual pay of the province 
at the time, he or she was to receive only five pounds. All plunder 
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that such persons could capture from the Indians was to be thei: 
own property. 

Virginia in 1755 enacted a law giving ten pounds out of the pub 
lic money to any person or parties, whether in the pay of the colony 
or not, for every male Indian above the age of twelve years taken 
prisoner, killed, or destroyed within the limits of the colony. 

In 1708 Carolina gave a gun to every Indian who would kill an- 
other Indian. 

I could fill all the time allowed me giving like accounts of these 
early attempts at civilizing and Christianizing the Indians. 

This ponderous Indian question relates to less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand people, numerically less than double the popula- 
tion of this city. They are divided into about seventy tribes 
and languages. Their plane of life has always been above that 
of the African in his native state. That they have not become civil 
ized and incorporated in the nation is entirely our fault. We have 
never made any attempt to civilize them with the idea of taking them 
into the nation, and all of our policies have been against citizenizing 
and absorbing them. Although some of the policies now prominent 
are advertised to carry them into citizenship and consequent associa- 
tion and competition with other masses of the nation, they are not, in 
reality, calculated to do this. 

We are after the facts. Let us take the Land in Severalty Bill. 
Land in severalty, as administered, is in the way of the individual- 
izing and civilization of the Indians, and is a means of holding the 
tribes together. Land in severalty is given to individuals adjoining 
each other on their present reservations. And experience shows 
that in some cases, after the allotments have been made, the Indians 
have entered into a compact among themselves to continue to hold 
their lands in common as a reservation. The inducement of the 
bill is in this direction. The Indians are not only invited to remain 
separate tribes and communities, but are practically compelled to 
remain so. ‘The Indian must either cling to his tribe and its locality, 
or take great chances of losing his rights and property. 

The day on which the Land in Severalty Bill was signed was an- 
nounced to be the emancipation day for the Indians. ‘The fallacy of 
that idea is so entirely demonstrated that the emancipation assump- 
tion is now withdrawn. 

We shall have to go elsewhere, and seek for other means besides 
land in severalty to release these people from their tribal relations 
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and to bring them individually into the capacity and freedom of 
citizens. 

Just now that land in severalty is being retired as the one all-pow- 
erful leverage that is going to emancipate and bring about Indian 
civilization and citizenship, we have another plan thrust upon us 
which has received great encomium from its authors, and has secured 
the favor of Congress to the extent of vastly increasing appropria- 
tions. This plan is calculated to arrest public attention, and to tem- 
porarily gain concurrence from everybody that it is really the panacea 
for securing citizenship and equality in the nation for the Indians. 
In its execution this means purely tribal schools among the Indians; 
that is, Indian youth must continue to grow up under the pressure of 
home surroundings. Individuals are not to be encouraged to get out 
and see and learn and join the nation. They are not to measure their 
strength with the other inhabitants of the land, and find out what 
they do not know, and thus be led to aspire to gain in education, 
experience, and skill,— those things that they must know in order to 
become equal to the rest of us. A public school system especially 
for the Indians is a tribal system ; and this very fact says to them 
that we believe them to be incompetent, that they must not attempt 
to cope with us. Such schools build up tribal pride, tribal purposes, 
and tribal demands upon the government. They formulate the no- 
tion that the government owes them a living and vast sums of money ; 
and by improving their education on these lines, but giving no other 
experience and leading to no aspirations beyond the tribe, leaves 
them in their chronic condition of helplessness, so far as reaching the 
ability to compete with the white race is concerned. It is like at- 
tempting to make a man well by always telling him he is sick. We 
have only to look at the tribes who have been subject to this influ- 
ence to establish this fact, and it makes no difference where they are 
located. All the tribes in the State of New York have been trained 
in tribal schools; and they are still tribes and Indians, with no 
desire among the masses to be anything else but separate tribes. 

The five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory — Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles—have had tribal 
schools until it is asserted that they are civilized; yet they have 
no notion of joining us and becoming a part of the United States. 
Their whole disposition is to prey upon and hatch up claims against 
the government, and have the same lands purchased and repurchased 
and purchased again, to meet the recurring wants growing out of their 
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neglect and inability to make use of their large and rich estate. It 
was asserted on the floor of the House of Representatives, and not 
contradicted, that some time in the fifties we paid one of these tribes 
$300,000 for a certain tract of !and, and again in the sixties we 
paid $800,000 more for the same land, and a recent session of 
Congress passed a law giving them nearly $3,000,000 for the same 
property. What else but demoralization and destruction of principle 
and manhood could follow in the train of such a course of action 
towards any people? Yet they were educated in home schools, and 
have a certain sort of civilization, if we keep along the lines of travel 
and away from the back woods. 

Indian schools are just as well calculated to keep the Indians intact 
as Indians as Catholic schools are to keep the Catholics intact. 
Under our principles we have established the public school system, 
where people of all races may become unified in every way, and loyal 
to the government; but we do not gather the people of one nation 
into schools by themselves, and the people of another nation into 
schools by themselves, but we invite the youth of all peoples into all 
schools. We shall not succeed in Americanizing the Indian unless 
we take him in in exactly the same way. Ido not care if abundant 
schools on the plan of Carlisle are established. If the principle we 
have always had at Carlisle — of sending them out into families and 
into the public schools — were left out, the result would be the same, 
even though such schools were established, as Carlisle is, in the 
centre of an intelligent and industrious population, and though such 
schools were, as Carlisle always has been, filled with students from 
many tribes. Purely Indian schools say to the Indians: “ You are 
Indians, and must remain Indians. You are not of the nation, and 
cannot become of the nation. We do not want you to become of the 
nation.” 

Before I leave this part of my subject I feel impelled to lay before 
you the facts, as I have come to look at them, of another influence 
that has claimed credit, and always has been and is now very dictato- 
rial, in Indian matters; and that is the missionary as a citizenizing 
influence upon the Indians. The missionary goes to the Indian; he 
learns the language; he associates with him; he makes the Indian 
feel he is friendly, and has great desire to help him; he even teaches 
the Indian English. But the fruits of his labor, by all the examples 
that I know, have been to strengthen and encourage him to remain 
separate and apart from the rest of us. Of course, the more ad 
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vanced, those who have a desire to become civilized, and to live like 
white men, who would with little encouragement go out into our 
communities, are the first to join the missionary’s forces, They 
become his lieutenants to gather in others. The missionary must 
necessarily hold on to every help he can get to push forward his 
schemes and plans, so that he may make a good report to his Church; 
and, in order to enlarge his work and make it a success, he must keep 
his community together. Consequently, any who care to get out into 
the nation, and learn from actual experience what it is to be civilized, 
what is the full length and breadth and height and depth of our 
civilization, must stay and help the missionary. ‘The operation of 
this has been disastrous to any individual escape from the tribe, has 
vastly and unnecessarily prolonged the solution of the question, and 
has needlessly cost the charitable people of this country large sums 
of money, to say nothing of the added cost to the government, the 
delay in accomplishing their civilization, and their destruction caused 
by such delay. 

If, as sometimes happens, the missionary kindly consents to let or 
helps one go out and get these experiences, it is only for the purpose 
of making him a preacher or a teacher or help of some kind; and 
such a one must, as soon as he is fitted, and much sooner in most 
cases, return to the tribe and help the missionary to save his people. 
The Indian who goes out has public charitable aid through his school 
course, forfeits his liberty, and is owned by the missionary. In all 
my experience of twenty-five years I have known scarcely a single 
missionary to heartily aid or advocate the disintegration of the tribes 
and the giving of individual Indians rights and opportunities among 
civilized people. There is this in addition: that the missionaries have 
largely assumed to dictate to the government its policy with tribes, 
and their dictations have always been along the lines of their col- 
onies and church interests, and the government must gauge its 
actions to suit the purposes of the missionary, or else the missionary 
influences are at once exerted to defeat the purposes of the govern- 
ment. The government, by paying large sums of money to churches 
to carry on schools among Indians, only builds for itself opposition 
to its own interests. Years ago, under the orders of the Department, 
[ went to New Mexico after children for Carlisle. I found there 
communities aggregating eleven thousand Indians. They were not 
nomads: they were village dwellers, agriculturists, stock-raisers, and 
their communities were the oldest within the limits of the United 
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States. They had been under the influence of a church for two 
hundred and fifty or more years, and at this time the power of that 
church over them in all their affairs was absolute. They paid taxes 
and tithes to it alone, and yet there was not one single Indian in the 
whole eleven thousand that could either read or write in English or 
in any other language. When I brought up the subject of education, 
I was met at once with the strongest possible opposition, and con- 
fronted with the fact that the Indians had been commanded by the 
officials of that church not to send their children to school, not to 
allow them to learn the language of the country. Every step that 
has been taken towards getting the youth of these Indians into 
schools, and every attempt that has been made to Americanize them, 
has met with opposition from this church of the most insidious and 
imperious kind. 

We make our greatest mistake in feeding our civilization to the 
Indians instead of feeding the Indians to our civilization. America 
has different customs and civilizations from Germany. What would 
be the result of an attempt to plant American customs and civilization 
among the Germans in Germany, demanding that they shall become 
thoroughly American before we admit them to the country? Now, 
what we have all along attempted to do for and with the Indians is 
just exactly that, and nothing else. We invite the Germans to come 
into our country and communities, and share our customs, our civiliza- 
tion, to be of it; and the result is immediate success. Why not 
try iton the Indians? Why not invite them into experiences in our 
communities? Why always invite and compel them to remain a 
people unto themselves? 

It is a great mistake to think that the Indian is born an inevitable 
savage. He is born a blank, like all the rest of us. Left in the sur- 
roundings of savagery, he grows to possess a savage language, super- 
stition, and life. We, left in the surroundings of civilization, grow to 
possess a civilized language, life, and purpose. Transfer the infant 
white to the savage surroundings, he will grow to possess a savage 
language, superstition, and habit. Transfer the savage-born infant to 
the surroundings of civilization, and he will grow to possess a civil- 
ized language and habit. These results have been established over 
and over again beyond all question; and it is also well established 
’ that those advanced in life, even to maturity, of either class, lose the 
already acquired qualities belonging to the side of their birth, and 
gradually take on those of the side to which they have been trans- 
ferred. 
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As we have taken into our national family seven millions of Ne- 
croes, and as we receive foreigners at the rate of more than five hun- 
dred thousand a year, and assimilate them, it would seem that the 
time may have arrived when we can very properly make at least the 
attempt to assimilate our two hundred and fifty thousand Indians, 
using this proven potent line, and see if that will not end this vexed 
question and remove them from public attention, where they occupy 
so much more space than they are entitled to either by numbers or 
worth 


The school at Carlisle is an attempt on the part of the government 
to do this. Carlisle has always planted treason to the tribe and loy- 


alty to the nation at large. It has preached against colonizing Ind- 
ians, and in favor of individualizing them. It has demanded for 
them the same multiplicity of chances which all others in the country 
enjoy. Carlisle fills young Indians with the spirit of loyalty to the 
stars and stripes, and then moves them out into our communities to 
show by their conduct and ability that the Indian is no different from 
the white or the colored, that he has the inalienable right to liberty 
and opportunity that the white and the negro have. Carlisle does 
not dictate to him what line of life he should fill, so it is an honest 
one. It says to him that, if he gets his living by the sweat of his 
brow, and demonstrates to the nation that he is a man, he does more 
good for his race than hundreds of his fellows who cling to their 
tribal communistic surroundings. 

The result of the Carlisle system is that we have the most eco- 
nomical Indian school in the country, East or West, because large 
numbers of our pupils go into the public schools, live in families, 
work for their own support and schooling, become really independent 
of government support, and join the productive forces of the country. 
What they earn is theirs. Their earnings for the past year aggregate 
$21,603.79. They are taught to save. Over seven hundred have 
bank accounts, and their total credits from these earnings at the close 
of May was $15,980.69. They work principally on farms and as 
house-helps. Very many have become first-class workmen and work- 
women, and get first-class pay. There is a great demand for them. 
More than double the number we could supply were asked for this 
year. The testimony as to qualification and character is “ good” or 
“excellent” in nineteen cases out of twenty. 

No evidence is wanting to show that, in our industries, the Indian 
can become a capable and willing factor if he has the chance. 
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What we need is an Administration which will give him the chance, 
The Land in Severalty Bill can be made far more useful than it is, 
but it can be made so ecnly by assigning the land so as to inter- 
sperse good, civilized people among them. If, in the distribution, it 
is so arranged that two or three white families come between two 
Indian families, then there would necessarily grow up a community of 
fellowship along all the lines of our American civilization that would 
help the Indian at once to his feet. Indian schools must, of necessity, 
be for a time, because the Indian cannot speak the language, and he 
knows nothing of the habits and forces he has to contend with ; but 
the highest purpose of all Indian schools ought to be only to prepare 
the young Indian to enter the public and other schools of the country. 
And immediately he is so prepared, for his own good and the good of 
the country, he should be forwarded into these other schools, there to 
temper, test, and stimulate his brain and muscle into the capacity he 
needs for his struggle for life, in competition with us. 

The missionary can, if he will, do far greater service in helping the 
Indians than he has done; but it will only be by practising the doc- 
trine he preaches. As his work is to lift into higher life the people 
whom he serves, he must not, under any pretence whatsoever, give 
the lie to what he preaches by discountenancing the right of any indi 
vidual Indian to go into higher and better surroundings, but, on the 
contrary, he should help the Indian to do that. If he fails in thus 
helping and encouraging the Indian, he is false to his own teaching. 
An examination shows that no Indians within the limits of the United 
States have acquired any sort of capacity to meet and cope with the 
whites in civilized pursuits who did not gain that ability by going 
among the whites and out from the reservations, and that many have 
gained this ability by so going out. 

Theorizing citizenship into people is a slow operation. What a 
farce it would be to attempt teaching American citizenship to the ne- 
groes in Africa. They could not understand it; and, if they did, in the 
midst of such contrary influences, they could never use it. Neither 
can the Indians understand or use American citizenship theoretically 
taught to them on Indian reservations. They must get into the swim 
of American citizenship. They must feel the touch of it day after 
day, until they become saturated with the spirit of it, and thus become 
equal to it, 

When we cease to teach the Indian that he is less than a man; 
when we recognize fully that he is capable in all respects as we are, 
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and that he only needs the opportunities and privileges which we 
possess to enable him to assert his humanity and manhood ; when we 
att consistently towards him in accordance with that recognition ; 
when we cease to fetter him to conditions which keep him in bondage, 
surrounded by retrogressive influences ; when we allow him the free- 
dom of association and the developing influences of social contact,— 
hen the Indian will quickly demonstrate that he can be truly civil- 
ized, and he himself will solve the question of what to do with the 
Indian. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE INDIAN FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 
BY ALICE C. FLETCHER. 


The Indians in the United States hardly exceed two hundred and 
fifty thousand,— a small group compared with each year’s foreign im- 
migration. These two hundred and fifty thousand Indians are so 
scattered that no one State or Territory will have a large number 
added to its citizen population ; nor is it likely that the enfranchise- 
ment of the Indians will be felt nationally. Some States may be 


affected through counties where a present political preponderance 
may be increased’ or lost by the new voters. Others may find the 
red men something of a burden to a pioneer community. Neverthe- 


less, the change which citizenship will bring to the Indian, and indi- 
rectly to his white neighbors, will be considerable, and properly 
demands attention. 

Through the history of our country the Indian as a man has oc- 
cupied a very small place in public affairs. Such importance as he 
has obtained has been due to his large landed possessions and his 
property held in the Treasury of the United States. Were it not for 
this wealth, the Indian would hardly figure outside the records of 
philanthropic societies. It is through the influence of the philan- 
thropic spirit of the country that the man himself has come to be 
cared for by the government, and the forces held in check that would 
otherwise crush him out of sight. ‘The Indian Problem” is not a 
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problem of the Indian man, but of the Indian’s property. This may 
seem a harsh or strained statement, but a moment’s glance at facis 
will attest its truth. From the time the first colony planted itself on 
this side of the Atlantic to the latest rush to secure land on a reser- 
vation thrown open to settlement, the land of the Indian has been 
the object of our treaties as well as our wars with the natives of this 
country. When his “right of occupancy” has been purchased, the 
expenditure of the accruing funds, either the principal or the inter- 
est, has been the especial charge of officials; and the management of 
his remaining real estate has occupied agents and other officers. [In 
the administration of the Indian’s property, the business interests of 
our race have been always considered and conserved; while vigilant 
care has been exercised that the Indian should have as little as pos- 
sible to do in the management or expenditure of his own prof erty. 
There has been no practical attempt to fit the Indian to become the 
manager of his own affairs; and the Indian as a man has been a suf- 
ferer because of his possessions, as he would not have been, had he 
been without property and forced to make or earn his own way. 
This cause of the Indian’s misery, his property, has also been the 
means of directing toward him an amount of political and warlike at- 
tention quite out of proportion to his personal or numerical impor- 
tance; and, as a result, agencies are now in operation that in a few 
years will change his future career. Prominent among these is the 
present educational work of the government, which is twofald : first, 
the providing of facilities for the education of all Indian children 
either on or off the reservation ; second, tribal lands apportioned to 
each man, woman, and child in the tribe. This new departure will 
prepare the rising generation to meet the conditions of citizenship 
which are rapidly advancing upon the people. 

There is a large number of men and women too old to be reached 
by the school, before whom there lies an almost immediate struggle 
with the new condition. The very old will pass away before they can 
know anything of the new day so near at hand. It is to the class be- 
yond school age upon whom the brunt of the coming change will fall, 
and one naturally thinks of these men and women when considering 
the question of citizenship. 

One of the primal requisites of a citizen would seem to be that a 
man shall understand something of the laws under which he lives, the 
mode of their execution, and his responsibility as a part of a co-or- 
dinated society. As far as the reservation Indian is concerned, his 
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circumstances have been such as to afford him the minimum chance 
for gaining such knowledge. 

[t is not my purpose to arraign the agency system, if system it can 
be called. Reservations and agencies have grown up as makeshifts, 
to meet exigencies in our country that were strange, pressing, and 
without historical precedent. Bad as in some cases they have proved 
to be, they were a great advance on earlier methods in dealing with 
an alien and untutored people. The agency system is to-day on trial 
before an enlightened public opinion as to the rights of men irrespec- 
tive of race, and practical questions are being pressed as to its past 
benefits and present efficiency in preparing the Indian for his inevi- 
table destiny as a citizen of this republic. 


Let any one read the duties of an Indian agent, and he will see 


at administrative ability, business sagacity, and untiring philan- 
thropy are required. In fact, a rarely gifted person is demanded for 
the office. For such a person’s unstinted services there is a salary of 


from $1,000 to $2,000 offered and a residence in an isolated region, 
necessitating a withdrawal from all the delights and stimulus of so- 
ciety. The years have demonstrated that save in rare instances‘it 
has been impossible to secure men possessed of the requirements to 
fill the place of Indian agent. 

On the other hand, what has the agency system taught the Indian? 
The Indian has learned that he and his tribe are controlled by the 
will and dictate of one man for a term of years, to be followed by a 
different man’s will and dictate for the next term, and so on. There 
has been no continuity of policy or law, one fact only remaining,— 
that through all terms one-man power has held almost absolute control 
of life and property on a reservation. The Indian has also observed 
that only those persons in the tribe who could make themselves useful 
or pliant to the purposes of the agent received benefits from him. 
As a result, there has grown up in every tribe a set of petty politicians, 
who form a sort of agency ring, and these largely administer tribal 
affairs through the interpreters and employees, each new agent falling, 
often unconsciously, into the groove of his predecessor. The Indian 
living under this régime could not gain any knowledge of the laws or 
of the forms of government in our country. The tribe knew only 
the agent, or “ Father,” the President, or ‘Great Father,” with some- 
times a “ Little Father”? between these two, who may be either the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The 
Indian, owing to ancient tribal training, accepts these terms for the 
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agent and President as something more than mere names: he believes 
that these titles literally represent our forms of government. The 
treaties were made with the “Great Father.” If they have not been 
carried out, itis because he was not true to his word. The compli- 
cated machinery of legislation needful for every executive act is not 
known or recognized. Congress is spoken of as a great council, but 
the “Great Father” is the only real power. The outcome is that th 
belief still obtains with the reservation Indian that a personal 
government is the law of the land, and his daily experience confirms 
him in it; for on a reservation a man may do a thing, not because 
the law allows, but because the agent consents, or a man may not do 
a thing, not because the law forbids, but because the agent prohibits 
To the Indian the agent has never stood as an officer of the law, but 
as aruler by his own will or that of the Great Father. I speak from 
many years of close observation of the Indian’s interpretation of what 
he has seen and felt, and not from our standpoint of knowledge or 
from official observation, The real question to ask concerning the 
agency system is, What has it really taught the Indian? and not what 
it might have done. What is the effect on the Indian’s mind and 
life as revealed in his ideas of our laws? His explanation of his acts 
and his present conditions are the only true sources of information 
as to what this teaching has actually accomplished. 

The establishment of Courts of Indian Offences, presided over by 
“Indian judges,” has been a step forward ; but these courts are not 
often trained as to what constitutes evidence or to serve impartially. 
They are better at some agencies than at others, and there are places 
where the agents have striven to instruct these courts and the tribe in 
a knowledge of our laws and government. While such agents are 
not yet common, the time was when they did not exist anywhere. | 
know of an ex-agent, who was not very long ago removed from his 
position, who on one occasion sent for a Christian Indian, who had 
read something of our history and in whose heart had lodged the 
Declaration of Independence. He told his friends and neighbors 
that white people were not governed by an agent, but by laws, and 
that they believed that all men were born free and equal before the 
law. For telling this bit of history the Indian was brought over fifty 
miles in a broiling sun to the agency, cast into jail without knowing 
why, and after a day or two of solitary confinement released and sent 
back, his ears tingling with the agent’s reproof for teaching such 
seditious doctrine, which would “ subvert his,” the agent’s, “ authority.” 
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[his picture is a dark one, but it is not unfair, on the whole. All 
avents have not been as outspoken. Had an honest canvass been 
made not many years ago, but few men would have been found in the 

fice of agent who would not have scoffed at the proposition that an 
Indian should be equal with him before the law. 

The better sentiment of the country is making itself felt in Indian 
policy and management, and the schools have done much and are 
doing more and more each year to strengthen the change. ‘The 
training schools off the reservations have let in a light concerning 
Indian capabilities and desires upon outside communities and within 
the reservations that can never be extinguished. I have been a 
witness On many reservations to the faithfulness of the returned Ind- 
ian students under difficulties it would be hard to overdraw,—a faith- 
fulness far deeper than the style of their garments or cut of their 
hair, a faithfulness that God has seen and openly rewarded. The 


schools on the reservations are feeling the invigorating breath of the 


outside world, and are increasing in efficiency under the able and 

courageous administration of General Morgan. 
Where I write [Idaho], the conflict is going on between a people 

awake to the belief that there is a law above the traditional agency 


mandate and those in the tribe whose sole importance lies in the 
continuance of agency favors. Under the stimulus of the allotment 
and its prospective citizenship, and last, but not least, through the in- 
fluence of the young people who have been educated off the reserva- 
tion, there was a clamor raised that the people should have a voice in 
the selection of their judges, and finally they were allowed to elect 
two out of the three. One of the judges elected was the choice of 
the progressive party, and this man at once determined to study the 
laws of the State and administer his office as though he were indeed 
a justice of the peace. He became possessed of a copy of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Idaho, and during the past year has rendered ex- 
cellent service. 

While yet the agency system remains, the interests of both white 
men and Indians in the near future demand that agents should at 
once begin to train the Indians in the forms of self-government, and 
in a knowledge of the laws and the mode of their execution. The 
Indians should learn, practically, what a frecinct is, and what it means 
to the individual and the country; what are the duties of each per- 
son living within a precinct toward the repairing of roads and bridges, 
and the protection and care of property ; and that each man should 
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be willing to contribute to the welfare of his neighborhood. This 
and kindred teaching is now the one thing agents can and ought to 
give, to repair past errors ; and it is by all odds their most important 
duty in preventing future trouble. Public opinion should sustain the 
Indian Commissioner in making this radical executive change upon 
Indian reservations. And it should also rally to the Commissioner's 
support to further his efforts to make the schools on a reservation 
the centres of helpfulness, of industry, of guidance and instruction to 
the people. In many places the school can, with advantage to the 
people, supplant the agency which has outlived its functions. The 
school can thus serve as an intermediary between the agency rule 
and the self-government of citizens. 

It may be asked, Are the Indians, who have so long been bred 
in dependence, prepared for the relinquishment of agency control? 
Yes and no. Many persons in the various tribes of the country are 
capable and ready to meet the change. Other persons, scattered 
among those who are ready, are not prepared, and it is doubtful if 
they can ever become fitted for full responsibility of government. 
But their incapacity should not hang as a weight about the necks of 
those who are impatient to advance. Unfortunately, it has been our 
custom to contemplate the weak and ignorant of the tribe to the 
exclusion of the strong and willing members, and to act solely in 
the interest of the lower classes, as we should call similar groups of 
persons in our own towns or cities. The result has been unfortunate 
for every member, progressive and non-progressive. Experience is 
what is needed for growth; and experience is what the Indian has 
never been allowed to gain. He has not been permitted, generally 
speaking, to spend his own money: it is spent for him by the officials. 
He has not been permitted to make his own bargains: they also are 
made for him. Of business affairs he knows little or nothing, having 
never been permitted to reap the fruits of his own good or poor judg 
ment. Agency shops, agency employees, agency issues, and the like, 
all well-meant devices to protect the ignorant Indian, have left the 
entire people destitute of self-reliance now, when they need it so 
much, The Indian needs to feel the pressure of his own respon- 
sibility: he has long felt the pressure of our responsibility. The 
time has come when he must stand upon his own feet, and rely upon 
them to carry him forward. He will stumble and fall, but he will 
gather himself up again. And it is only by experience and struggle 
that he can fit himself for the serious work of self-dependence. 
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[here are many practical points touching the allotment of lands, 
character of the soil on different reservations, and the modifying 
fluences arising from the natural resources and conditions of res 
vations and their surroundings which I should be glad to bring to 
your notice, and to speak of the ameliorating work of the missions, 
of the helpful hands held out by the Woman’s National Indian Asso- 
ciation, of the courage given to the striving Indians by the Indian 
Rights Association, and the numberless private means which all tend 
to uplift the Indian and make him conscious that there are friends 
waiting him in our own race who will welcome him as a fellow-citi- 
There are, however, two points to which I desire to direct your 
ittention :— 


First— We must endeavor to overcome the old-time notion of 


\king of all Indians as alike in progress, attainment, and capacity. 


[hey are as varied as we are. There are Indian men and women 

have mastered our language and something of our learn- 
ng whom it would be hard to detect, save by some physical traces, 
from the mass of our citizens,— self-supporting, self-respecting, 
thoughtful men and women. ‘They are more typical than those 
whose gifts or whose opportunities have been less. It is our man- 
ner of looking at the race or at a tribe as a unit that has helped to 
obscure the rights of the individual Indian, and to crowd back the 
thrifty and progressive ones. If in a tribe a few drink, do not say, 
“The tribe has succumbed to liquor.” If a few commit crimes, do 
not say, “That is just like Indians.” Such judgment would destroy 
us if meted out and acted upon by a powerful race with whom our 
lot had been cast. The Indians are men and women like ourselves, 
subject to like noble and ignoble passions; and, if greater gifts are 
ours, our obligations are commensurate. 

Second.— Education is the key to the Indian’s future success, and 
his ability to become self-supporting and a helpful member of society. 
Let the work in this behalf already so well begun be supported with 
heartiness. Let the thanks of an enlightened public be cordially 
given to President Harrison, who has piloted the Indian schools out 
of the troubled sea of politics into the quiet haven of civil service. 
And may General Morgan receive his full meed of praise for the 
unsparing labor he has bestowed upon Indian education, not only in 
its specific sense, but upon its broadest lines, recognizing the rights 
and capacities of the individual Indian and his need of training and 
of opportunity! The limitations of the office have been such as to 
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hamper many plans ; but, as far as the Indian Commissioner’s power 
has permitted, he has worked for the substantial advancement 
every Indian man, woman, and child in the country. 

If we have faith in the fundamental principles of our government, 
let us do our utmost to wipe from this land the bureaucracy of the 
agency system, and to merge those human corrals called Indian 


reservations, as rapidly as may be, into homes for free and happy 
Indian citizens. 


AN INDIAN’S VIEW OF THE DIFFICULTIES 
BESETTING HIM. 


BY JAMES M. STUART. 


The history of Indian legislation shows that the supreme object of 
the United States government in dealing with the Indians has ever 
been to make them men capable of self-support, and finally to bring 
the Indianism out of them. Hence laws have been passed, appropria- 
tions made, each one more or less having that end in view. Back ot 
this legislation was the supposition that by their operation much of 
the problem would be settled; but the question is, Do the laws to-day 
make the Indian a self-supporting man? Facts go to show that they 
do not. Why this is the case is more or less directly owing to the 
general character and provisions of the laws which have governed 
the Indians. ‘These laws in many instances are to the disadvantage 
of the Indians upon whom they were enforced. While the motives 
which induced the enactment of them may have been nothing less 
than kindly interest for the Indians; yet, when the results of the 
working of these laws have been considered, many of the whites are 
forced to pronounce them failures. These laws have placed the 
Indian on a footing of total helplessness and dependence, not being 
even a protection to them, and making it a difficult matter to have 
justice and order preserved. 

It might be stated that the prime object of the severalty law is to 
bring the Indians out of the entanglement into which they have been 
brought, inasmuch as it attempts to give an Indian a chance at inde- 
pendence. But, with reference to this important law, it is of advan- 
tage to consider, first, what it does for the Indians who, as tribes and 
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; individuals, are ignorant of everything that goes to make up civil- 
ition. 
| think the one special advantage which it bestows upon them is 
1e placing of them under the protection of the United States laws. 
lhe years that have passed over the reservation of the red men are 
on witnesses of the fact that the Indians have suffered injustice to 
in enormous degree. By not being under the laws, the thief has gone 
inpunished, the murderer to boast of his deeds, while others have 
iken pains to Capture any loose horse, cow, or calf that sets its foot 
the reservation, knowing that the Indians could never legally 
recover it. Aside from this great remedy which this law makes, the 
advantages derived from the change of the general conduct of Indian 
affairs are also of great importance and benefit to the Indians. The 
step which it takes toward the final solution of the questions brings to 
the Indian not only new ideas and new objects, but a realization of a 
strong wish in the minds of the American people to give him not only 
sympathy in time of necessity, but genuine help. The abolishing of 
the American reservation system brings the realities of civilization to 
their door, sets aside the authority of the chiefs, and individualizes 
each member of the tribe. Living upon land which is secure to a 
man induces him to improve and beautify it as a home, while his 
manhood receives an impulse from the knowledge of being free. By 
this law the land is secured for twenty-five years ; and the importance 
of it to the Indians, who are not educated, and have no one to look 
after their personal interest, is very clear. But, while these are bright 
presentations of the front, a look at what is behind may be interesting. 
Looking into a community of Indians whose lands have been 
allotted, I find that the government still assumes to control their land, 
and the manner of earning their support. This probably has more 
weight against the success of this law than anything else. The 
Indian starts business on his land by hiring a white man who has 
heavy teams to break land for him, which he cannot do himself 
with small horses; and he has to pay the white man in stock or 
in crops, or whatever he can, in order to get his land improved. 


Then down comes the Indian agent, with a few of his agency pets, 
who are lazy, worthless fellows, and tells the industrious Indian 
that he has no right to bring a white man on the reservation to 
help him. They make a false report to the Department. At the 
same time there are white intruders who have lived for 
years on the reservation, raising stock and making their fortunes. 


many 
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Still, the working Indian is kept from doing anything on his land }y 
an order, coming from the Department, forbidding him to carry o ' 
his plans, declaring that, since the land is held in trust by the goy- 
ernment for twenty-five years, he is not to be allowed to have a white 
man to help him. Surely, then, the Indians must be expected to 
establish some kind of factory as a starting point toward making 
money, so that they can purchase heavy teams, ploughs, and open 
farms, etc. This is an awful explosion of common sense. Even a 
dream could not surpass its lack of sound judgment. We say to the 
white men, Do you ever expect us to continue in the determination 
with which we have started out? Do you expect to see within 
twenty-five years of protection grist-mills, saw-mills, sash and door 
factories, and other industries, booming among us, when the govern- 
ment itself hinders our first efforts to obtain a living by farming? 

While these are the advantages and disadvantages of Indians, who 
begin right from the bottom, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
more advanced are as many. By this severalty law the Indians are 
made citizens of the United States, therefore subject to its laws, and 
the laws of the State or Territory in which they may reside. By 
being subject to the laws, it is then to be understood that, whatever 
the States require of its citizens, the Indians are hereafter to answer 
those requirements. Among other duties and responsibilities which 
devolve upon them are those which arise from the county govern 
ment. This government must be to a degree in their own hands. 
How far they are capable of conducting this with success remains to 
be seen; but it seems to me that, even if they were all college gradu- 
ates, their chances would be poor. Their citizenship allows them to 
elect their county officers by ballot; but their land, being under gov- 
ernment control, is exempt from taxation, thus leaving the payment of 
county expenses, such as building roads and bridges, school-houses 
and jails, all of which are needful, to be met by taxation upon per- 
sonal property. What this taxation will amount to needs no high 
mathematical calculations, considering the average valuation of their 
property and their chances for increasing it. That the taxation 
will fall far short of county requirements is evident. 

Thus the care to preserve the Indian’s land for him is made to 
become the source of another problem. You have expected to see 
the Indians rising rapidly to the standard of other communities ; but, 
if the government assumes control of their land in every respect, both 
as to improvements and revenues, is it reasonable to suppose that the 
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Indians will ever be able to make any marked progress beyond what 


; found to-day? ‘This, then, is the condition of affairs imposed by 
1e law and the Department’s decision in a country partially popu- 
lated by Indians. This is the chance given them to improve and 
make themselves equal with the whites. While the law isa step in 
the right direction, yet it fails to provide for all the duties of an 
\merican citizen. The greater the civilization of the Indian, the 
more does it become an obstruction to his progress. If the govern- 
ment proposes to supply deficiencies by continued appropriations, 
then what has been true for the last forty years will be true for the 
next twenty-five. While the white man is happy in the knowledge of 
property wholly in his own possession, while enjoying the receipt of 
prizes and awards for his best productions, the Indian, in an effort 
of the same character and in the same direction, is not only bothered 
with the protection of his land, and in the receiving of no prizes or 
awards or any inducements whatever, but is handicapped in the ex- 
treme by the knowledge that, try as he will to help himself, the 
government takes from him the power. It is a question with me, how 
many of the white people, in the face of difficulties of the same char- 
acter, would be willing to work or be satisfied with existing condi- 
tions. I doubt whether many would be inclined to labor under such 
circumstances. What better, then, could you expect of the Indians ? 
If these rulings are to be continued, what different results can you 
expect? If the Indians have failed to become what you would have 
them during the fifty years that this protective plan has been pur- 
sued, it ought to be plain, when you know what this plan does, that no 
progress can be made until it is taken away. 

In conclusion, then, I want to say, for the more civilized Indians, 
Give them citizenship,— American citizenship; no longer disregard 
their attainments by subjecting them to the regulations which are 
only advantageous to savages; allow them to contend with the reali- 
ties of independence and freedom; let them improve their lands in 
any way they can, and provide a way to meet taxation. Then you 
can expect to see them enthusiastic in progress, battling freely with 
the reservation system, and imbued with the spirit of patriotism and 
devotion to country. Then you can truly say that the Indians have 
been admitted into the republic to enjoy the freedom fought for by 
the noble American citizen. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 
BY WILLIAM F, SLOCUM, PRESIDENT OF COLORADO COLLEGE. 


In discussing this problem of the education of our American Ind- 
ians, we may take it for granted that all thoughtful people are 
agreed that our Indians ought to receive some kind of an education. 
The question merely is, Of what kind shall it be? We may differ in 
our opinions in regard to the amount of training they are capable of 
receiving, or in regard to the direction that training should take; but 
we are agreed that the national policy of pauperizing the Indian, 
and keeping him as near to the brute life as possible, is a mistake, 
and a national disgrace to us. That the beginning of better times 
for him has come, no one can doubt. 

One difficulty in discussing this problem is that, when the idea of 
educating an Indian is brought forward, it suggests to many an edu- 
cation for the Indians for which a large majority of them are not, at 
present, ready; and, therefore, the whole subject is dropped with a 
helpless, pessimistic feeling. The best friend of the Indians does 
not wish to send them all to Harvard University, although the recent 
honors won there by one of them indicates that they, too, must have 
their representatives, fitting for intellectual leadership in the best 
institutions of higher learning. 

Neither do we believe that they are all to find their way to an 
agricultural college, or that all are to enter an industrial school. 
We have become so accustomed to thinking of them as a mass of poor, 
ignorant people, herded together in the national pastures, that it is 
not easy to study them as individuals, and to discuss their needs and 
their possibilities with anything like wise differentiation. ‘There has 
been so much violation of the most simple and commonly accepted 
principles of all education in our Indian policy that the only wonder 
is that our problem is not more difficult than it is. If there can be 
a more unscientific, uncivilizing, brutalizing plan devised than that of 
driving them into these national pastures, keeping them in idleness, 
feeding them without any compensation in labor on their part, pur- 
suing a plan that has everything in it to develop the worst in their 
nature, and nothing to develop the best in them, I do not know of 
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‘ In work in our civilized communities, we are surprised to see 

e demoralizing effects of dole-giving upon the best of those who 
need help. What results ought we to expect from these poor people 
who have suffered for generations from this stultifying policy? 

| am sure that a policy ought to be adopted that should lead to the 
education of all the children of our American Indians. But there may 
be as much stupidity shown in the development of this idea as there 
has been in the pauperizing policy of the reservation plan. 

We can maintain, on general principles, that the tribes should be 
educated. To conform with our national policy of education, these 
wards of the nation should be educated with the others. If it is 
worth while to train the intellectual and moral natures of all in one 
section of the country, why not all in another section of the country ? 
Certainly, the idea of education can have no geographical limitations. 


What is good for men and women in Massachusetts is also good for 
men and women in Dakota and Colorado. The argument that Ind- 
ians are not citizens does not settle the question; for the franchise of 
American citizenship should belong to them just as much as to the 
Africans in the Southern States, and we should fit them for it as we 
work to secure it forthem. The lack of fitness on their part applies 


to thousands of others ; and, as the national policy — whether wise or 
not, I am not now discussing —is to make the franchise as large as 
possible, and then educate the citizen to his privileges, it should 
apply to the earliest inhabitants of the country as well as to the latest 
arrivals at Castle Garden. If we really believe that ignorance is a 
menace to our national life, the application of this truth touches this 
question as well as that of the slums of our great cities. 

It is a good thing to lift any question like this away from the petty 
discussions of temporizing expediency, and there is no reason why 
the decision in regard to the education of our Indian population 
should not be reached in the light of those same great principles that 
we apply to the uplifting of the other inhabitants of the country. 
The solution of our emigration problem lies in universal education ; the 
solution of the problem of the slums is found in training children away 
from the influence of the slums ; the solution of the danger of our un- 
usual franchise is in educating our voters ; the solution of our Indian 
problem lies in a reasonable education of the children of the Indians. 
The question which presents itself then is, What constitutes a reason- 
able education of the Indians? I shall not undertake, in a short 
paper like this, to answer this question in detail. My knowledge of 
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the problem is too theoretical for me to presume to do more than 
make a number of suggestions that may, I trust, be helpful. 

While advocating the general education of the Indian, it must be 
recognized that there are all kinds of Indians, and that no two are 
exactly alike, any more than any two white men are. There are good 
Indians and bad Indians. ‘There are lazy ones and industrious ones, 
noble Indians and ignoble ones, bright and dull specimens among 
them, — in fact, the same general traits that one finds among white 
men. ‘To undertake, therefore, to treat all of them alike is as foolish 
and unscientific as to drive all the children of any other nation through 
exactly the same process and expect equal results from all. The de- 
struction of individuality leads to barbarism, and the development of 
individual traits to civilization and enlightenment. An education 
which ignores this lacks an essential element. The Indians, as well 
as other people, should have whatever possibilities for good there are 
in them developed ; and they should be helped in overcoming what- 
ever in them is destructive of good citizenship. 

Inasmuch as we have, in our general policy, done so much to 
degrade them ; pauperize them, when we should have made them self- 
respecting individuals; kept them in herds, when they should have 
been segregated into families ; destroyed sense of citizenship, when 
we should have sought by every means to develop a knowledge of 
true citizenship and a sense of loyalty to government; and, inas- 
much as this policy has signally failed, —a failure made .all the more 
conspicuous by the success of efforts in the opposite direction, — 
should we not do everything in our power to bring them into right 
relations with those institutions which have played such an important 
part in the enlightenment of the world? 

Education for the Indians should be of such a kind that it will 
bring them into right and true relations with the institutions of civil- 
ized peoples. ‘This certainly has not been the distinct and definite 
policy which our government has adopted up to this time. 

At the same time we must not forget that they are Indians, and 
will, in certain important respects, remain Indians. Our problem is 
not to transform them into Anglo-Saxon or Puritan Christians. Let 
us bear a Christian civilization to them, but remember that they are 
Indians, and should preserve those national peculiarities and ideas 
which have always attracted the interest and admiration of all. 

It is true that there are certain fundamental principles that are 
common to all educational movements, but to ignore individual or 
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‘tional traits of character in the development ot any people is con 
rary to one of the most fundamental principles of education. 
he evidences I have been able to secure from those who under- 
stand the practical side of this problem better than I do leads me to 
say that a considerable number of our Indians should receive the 


training that the life of a soldier will give them. The general testi- 


mony is that they soon love the national uniform, and that this army 
life calls into activity certain excellent traits many of them possess. 

Then the fact that some of them are in the United States Army 
leads them to feel that not only are they part of the government, but 
that they have special duties to it. This, together with the order and 
discipline of a soldier’s life, has been of great educational value to 
those who have already become soldiers. Not every Indian is fitted 
to become a good soldier, any more than all white men are; but that 
a large number of them would gain much from this occupation there 
can be no doubt. 

The trouble has been that those who have advocated this disposition 
of the Indian seem to think that the whole Indian problem can be 
solved in this manner, when it is only a partial solution, and can never 
be more. 

Another way in which the Indian may be educated is by means of 
the ownership of property in severalty. In considering this plan, 
which I am advocating from an educational point of view, I am not 
forgetful of all that has been said against it, or the failures that have 
been made in the attempt to develop it. 

I believe, however, that the success that has attended it in a large 
number of cases proves its feasibility and practicability for our Ind- 
ian population; and the failures that have been made with it have 
arisen from losing sight of its educational value, and also from ig- 
noring conditions that are requisite to its success. 

There are certain elementary things that are necessary to an intel 
ligent ownership of land. A simple knowledge of numbers and 
mensuration, ability to read and write, are essential to an intelligent 
ownership of property, and especially to the ownership of land, and 
all it involves. ‘Those who understand our Indians say there is no 
trouble in educating them, if they are led to see that there is some 
useful end to be reached by the training given them. But I wish to 
go farther than this, and insist that the ownership of property is in 
itself an education that is essential to the development of the red 
man. No one can be with those of them who have already become 
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farmers, and so small landed proprietors, in reality and not in name 
merely, and not recognize the self-respect, the mental and moral im- 
provement, that have come to them from such ownership. I may 
illustrate my meaning by describing the results of an experiment | 
examined some years ago, when studying this same problem of educa- 
tion in its bearing upon the negroes in the South. At that time Dr. 
Pope was president of the Tougaloo University, near Jackson, Miss. 
He was a man of ability and good sense. Believing that one of the 
essential elements in the character of the colored people is the private 
ownership of land, he bought three thousand acres, and divided it 
into small farms of twenty and thirty acres each. These farms he 
sold to the more intelligent colored men, taking back, in most cases, 
a mortgage for the full value, with the understanding that this should 
be paid month by month, in as large payments as possible. 

The result of this sociological experiment, under his careful and 
constant supervision, was exceedingly interesting. The ownership of 
land taught this small landed proprietor the meaning of rights of 
property. It made him feel the importance of paying debts, inasmuch 
as his own property was liable to seizure in case of non-payment of 
his liabilities. It taught him his true relation to the State by the 
necessity of meeting his taxes when they were due. All this pro- 
duced a helpful self-respect and a marvellous improvement in the 
moral and intellectual conditions of these people. May not the 
same experiment with the Indian be the same success ? 

The process may take much time ; but no one can study, with seri- 
ousness and without prejudice, the development of semi-civilized 
peoples, and not discover that the segregate ownership of property 
has played a most important part in the intellectual evolution of na- 
tions. 

The same end may be obtained by the wise encouragement of their 
native manufactures. There are certain things that some of the 
Indian tribes produce with skill, and for which they have peculiar 
adaptability. The development of every tendency toward self-support 
is helpful in itself, in producing character ; and the intelligent placing 
of the products of their industry upon the markets of the country will 
bring them into touch with the great economic and industrial order. 
This makes another of the great forces of civilization real to them 
and also a part of their own life. I am saying all this from an educa- 
tional standpoint, because I think the educational value of these 
occupations may become great to them, as a people, as they have to 
others. 
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Everything should be done to bring our Indians into the closest 
possible contact with the forces that have made civilization. I have 
referred to the army, because it may represent to them obedience and 
patriotism; to the private ownership of property, because this makes 
real to them the idea of law and a self-respecting individualism, 
which is to be sought for them, as the destruction of individualism 


always leads to barbarism. Manufactures, on the other hand, repre- 


sent the place that industry and thrift play in the development of 
men and women. 


IV. 


FJmniigration, 


IMMIGRATION AND INTERSTATE MIGRATION. 
REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Of the two subjects assigned to our committee, the first named has 
received attention from this Conference nearly every year since 1880, 
and occasionally before that time. Within the period since we met 
at Detroit in 1875 a considerable change has taken place in public 
sentiment in many parts of the United States respecting the advan- 
tages, the inconveniences, and the proper restriction of immigration. 
Our country being inhabited almost wholly by immigrants and their 
descendants, and the national policy having been for centuries to 
encourage emigrants to leave Europe and settle here, it required 
much experience to shake the faith of our people in the wisdom of 
this policy. Nor can it be said even now that the majority of Ameri- 
can citizens, or even a respectable minority, desire. to exclude immi- 
grants entirely. Most of the opponents of our present practice, 
which is rather indiscriminate admission, only desire so to restrict 
the entrance of undesirable persons into the country that we may 
obtain the acknowledged benefits of increased population without 
incurring the contagion, physical, economical, or moral, which results 
from unrestricted deportation of all classes from other shores to our 
own. The question now is, therefore, what new laws are requisite, if 
any, to exclude human contagion and infirmity, and at the same time 
to admit, or even to invite, the desirable elements of population into 
our national area, still so capable of receiving and providing for 
uncounted millions. 

The existing Federal statutes upon the subject of immigration 
seem to impose nearly all those restrictions which can well be en- 
forced at the ports of debarkation against the landing of paupers, 
lunatics, and other disturbing classes from foreign countries. But, 
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a further protection against this undesirable immigration, your 
mmittee believe, as has long been held by this Conference, that a 
system of consular inspection of intending immigrants should be 
itiated, developed, and strictly enforced at the various ports of 
embarkation, so that no alien immigrant would land at any of our 
rts, or enter the country across our inland borders, without some 
nsular certificate setting forth that he is of proper character, and 
es not come within any of the classes prohibited. This phase of 
the subject is now receiving the earnest attention of Congress, and 
many bills have been introduced during the present session (some in 
both Houses) nearly all of which contain provisions more or less 
practicable for the consular examination and certification of persons 
intending to emigrate to the United States before they take passage 
from Europe. 

It might be well also to require in regard to such emigrants certifi- 
cates of their good character from the local authorities of the 
countries whence they come, duly authenticated by some court or 
other officer of public record. This would hardly ever debar proper 
persons from emigrating unless it stimulated the government of their 
country to check emigration in general by refusing certificates; for 
an immigrant such as we should wish to receive would find no other 
difficulty in obtaining these certificates, while this provision would 
serve to check the shipment to this country of those undesirable or 
troublesome classes which has been so long promoted and is still 
much practised by cities, cantons, towns, or the authorities of local 
districts or benevolent associations in Europe. At the same time 
the local certificates now suggested would be of great aid to our 
consuls in their inspections and determinations concerning emigrants, 
and would also enable them at once to detect and make public any 
attempt to impose the interdicted classes upon the United States. 
Some of the bills before Congress appear to your committee to pre- 
scribe too minutely the course to be taken by consuls at the Euro- 
pean ports; and there is great difference among these bills as to the 
amount of capitation tax which they impose. The present tax being 
only fifty cents for each immigrant landing, the bills before Congress 
vary in the tax proposed from one dollar to five dollars, and perhaps 
even a higher rate. This and the other questions affecting immigra- 
tion are continually raised and discussed in Congress, and they 
excite great interest throughout the country. It is therefore probable 
that some practical agreement will be had as to the provisions of law 
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which can be readily enforced, and will be found effective ; and your 
committee hope that such amendments of our present system wil! 
be adopted before this Congress adjourns. 

Hardly less important than immigration itself, and likely to be 
more important as time passes, is the closely allied subject of Inter- 
state Migration ; that is, the passage by myriads, even by millions 
in the aggregate, of newly arrived or long resident persons from one 
State to another of our great federation of local governments. In 
respect to any single State, this movement is immigration; but, as 
many of these persons pass through several States before reaching 
their place of alleged destination, the same evils may attend this 
transit of migrating persons within the country, as we now find 
resulting to the seaboard States from the ill-regulated admission of 
foreigners, many of whom are unable or unwilling to earn their own 
living in conformity with our laws and social requirements. 

Thus the State of New York, which now suffers so much from a 
sediment of bad immigration deposited at its great seaport, may also, 
and does in fact, suffer from a like deposit left by the stream of 
interstate migration constantly coursing through it, east and west, 
north and south. Other States, more central in location, which may 
not feel the mischiefs of immigration at all, or else very slightly, may 
and do experience evil from this migration to a considerable extent. 
And there can be very few States, however small or wherever 
located, which have not suffered harm or inconvenience from these 
currents of migration which pass in all directions within our borders. 
The most common form of harm received is through vagrancy; and 
the tramp has long been recognized as a dangerous element in our 
population, requiring everywhere strict laws and severe penalties to 
hold him in check. Along with the tramp the professed and habit- 
ual criminal passes from State to State, escaping notice, as he 
desires, in the crowd which moves in all directions along the roads of 
interstate migration. 

Besides these classes, there are also the insane, the invalid, the 
blind, the deserted, the shiftless, the misdirected, etc.,— mostly poor 
persons who go voluntarily, or are (frequently) sent or carried by 
local authorities from one State to another, or from one place to an- 
other within the same State. The number of all these classes is 
steadily increasing, and at times increases very much in consequence 
of particular circumstances affecting the general or the local condi- 
tions of labor, business, or health in different parts of the country. 
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it is impossible even to estimate the aggregate of such migrating 
persons who now come, or should come, under official oversight ; but 
chey must number hundreds of thousands in the whole country dur- 
‘ng the period of a twelvemonth. In Massachusetts alone they are 
estimated at not less than 5,o00 a year. In the State of New York 
they must exceed 25,000. Your committee have made certain in- 
quiries by correspondence concerning this matter in different parts 
of the United States, and will here submit some of the replies and 
statements we have received. 

Mr. Charles F. Donnelly, representing the Massachusetts State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, of which he is the most experienced 
member, and was for some years the chairman, has lately drawn and 
submitted to the Massachusetts legislature a resolve * in regard to 
immigration and interstate migration, in the preamble of which he 
says, “ That the growing density of our population, the extent of the 
country, and the changed and complex conditions now existing, when 
compared with the earlier conditions in the history of our whole peo- 
ple, demand that measures should be taken to adopt a uniform policy 
on the part of all the States of dealing with and disposing of the mi- 
grating classes who are dependants upon public charity, and who 
are of idle, vicious, or criminal habits, imposing themselves on com- 
munities where they have no acquired or natural right of support, and 
continuing to avail themselves of the great extent of territory of our 
country, and the facilities afforded for travel and change, to pass their 
lives in pauperism and crime.” 

Mr. Alexander Johnson, a Secretary of this Conference, and also 
Secretary of the Indiana Bozrd of State Charities, after citing an in- 
stance of pauper migration from Boone to Clinton County in his 
State, adds : — 


The interesting feature here is the deliberately planned migra- 
tion. I have heard of some cases in which families having a blind 
or mute child, living in States having but poor provision for the 
instruction of defectives, have moved to one where the educa- 
tional facilities of the kind are more liberal. Pauper families move 
from country to city in the hope of better and more abundant sup- 
plies of charity, public and private. After the great fire of Chicago 
scores of families came from all parts of the West and South-west for 
a share in the lavish fire relief, and the subsequent lavish charity 
dispensed there. 


*This resolve was passed, and was read to the Conference at Denver in the debate following 
this report. 
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Mr. Johnson further says, speaking in behalf of the Indiana State 
Board :— 


No serious evils arising from immigration have so far been felt 
by the citizens of Indiana. Therefore, no steps, legislative or oth 
have been taken to meet such evils. But evils of interstate mi 
gration are felt, especially in the border counties; and the township 
trustees, who act as overseers of the poor in this State, usually try 
to return interstate migrants. Insane persons who are not legal resi- 
dents of the State are frequently sent to our State hospitals from 
such counties. This matter is mentioned and some illustrative cases 
given in our first annual report. An attempt to regulate the tramp 
nuisance by concerted action of the township trustees was favored by, 
our Board. 

I think nothing short of federal action will be effective in dealing 
with these evils. I have long held this belief, and expressed it in the 
debate on immigration of the Thirteenth Conference. One of the 
chief obstacles to be overcome before any effective action can be had 
is the absence of precise knowledge as to the extent of the evils com- 
plained of. I regret to say that we have no such information, nor 
have we at present the means of procuring any. The theory of the 
State pauper, as held in Massachusetts and New York (if I under- 
stand it), would be an important step for States like Indiana to take 
as a preliminary. Here our pauper methods all relate to the town 
and the county. Each county, and often each town, has its own 


method, or want of method, of dealing with its paupers. The per- 
nicious theory that it is cheaper to “send a pauper on” than to hold 
him and investigate, discourages any proper action with wanderers. 
Had the county a recourse to the State treasury in cases of non-resi- 
dents, under certain circumstances, this fact alone would compel some 
investigation. 


A gentleman writing from New Orleans, La., says : — 


I fully agree with the laws forcing restriction of immigration; but I 
cannot close my eyes to the injustice it would work, as far as the Rus- 
sian Jews are concerned. These unfortunate people are not paupers. 
They are driven from their homes by the mediaval lash in the hands of 
the Czar, and have no place of refuge except the United States. Does 
it harmonize with the fundamental principle underlying our statutes 
to shut down the gates of our country against these victims of intol- 
erance and cruelty? No State in the Union suffers more from inter- 
state migration of weak and insane persons than Louisiana,— I mean 
the city of New Orleans,—and still we have been unable to find 
a remedy. The one you propose, federal action, has certainly the 
advantage of being original and novel, and strikes me at first as 
being feasible. It is not clear to me how you intend to guard against 
the so-called State Rights theory, of which the different members of 
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he grand family are so jealously proud when it comes to the slightest 

fringement of their individual rights. The very words “ national 
tribunal,” I think, will work like a red flag, etc., as far as the South- 
ern States in particular are concerned. As for me, I would hail any 
legislation with delight which would compel every community in the 
land to care for its own sick and destitute. 


Dr. E. M. Hunt, Secretary of the State Board of Health of New 
Jersey, writes : — 


We have no statistics as to the tramping of the unbalanced or 
indolent classes, but are very glad that this subject has been taken 
up. This State greatly suffers from an army of tramps, especially in 
winter, when they crowd our jails and station houses, and appear as 
beggars on the streets. They have no objection to the jail, if the 
weather is very cold ; and they manage to get committed so as to be 
out in the spring. The only remedy is somehow to make them work ; 
and some of our counties have shown much ingenuity in plans, but 
cannot succeed in making them pay. The whole subject is one of 
creat import, and I am glad that your committee are engaged upon 
it. I cannot suggest any better plan than the one hinted at, federal 
legislation. 


Mr. H. H. Hart, Secretary of the Minnesota State Board of Chari- 
ties, writes thus :— 


This State suffers very materially from the evil referred to, being 
on the line of through travel from the East to the West. Many per- 
sons migrating in search of friends or other persons are stranded 
here; and our public authorities are then forced to return them to the 
point from which they came, forward them to their destination, or 
provide for them here. We suffer also from the tendency of the 
States west of us, which are not provided with suitable public institu- 
tions, who send invalids and paupers into our large cities. In some 
cases these individuals suffer hardships. If our city authorities care 
for them indiscriminately, it simply invites repetition of the same 
thing. 

They are therefore forced to ‘refuse relief, except in urgent 
cases. We have suffered in some degree from the importation of 
insane persons from other States. I have in mind a woman who 
came into this State from Illinois, where she had, as was reported, 
sufficient property to maintain her. She had been in Minnesota but 
a short time when she became insane, and became a permanent 
charge on this State, from which, under existing statutes, we were 
unable to escape, while her friends and relatives enjoyed the use of 
her property. I know of but two ways in which this growing evil 
could be reached. One is by concert of action between the States, of 
which, I fear, there is no hope: the other is by action of Congress. 
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Mr. L. L. Kirk, of Kansas, writes as follows :— 


Kansas is between oceans, interior and agricultural, touched only 
incidentally by ocean and water traffic; hence does not see so 
urgently the necessity of restricting immigration as to the Ocean 
States, yet Kansas has felt the importation of foreign children, home. 
less and orphaned, from beyond the seas. Trial has shown that our 
orphaned and needy children are sufficient for our care, and the num 
ber large enough for our generosity. It seems to me that seaboard 
States and cities, knowing the ills, are thus better prepared to suggest 
remedies, and should take the lead in regard to legislation, whether 
State or national, as to the foreign immigrant whose presence is 
undesirable in our country. Kansas has no law regulating the com. 
ing within her borders of insane or other defective or indigent people. 
The attention of our legislature has been called to this want many 
times. In the crowded condition of our insane hospitals, under the 
direction of the Board of Trustees, the superintendents refuse admis- 
sion to such persons as are known to have been sent into the State 
or who are here simply to relieve another State of the burden of their 
care. That, however, leaves their disposal to the counties, which 
care for them in jail or poorhouse or send them, at the county’s 
expense, whence they came. 


The report from Illinois is somewhat different. Mr, F. H. Wines 
says : — 


We have never been able to discover much evidence of immigra- 
tion of paupers, outside of Chicago, and we doubt whether the records 
there will furnish much information on the subject. We have heard 
more complaint in the West of the assisted emigration of bad boys 
and girls from the slums of New York and other cities than of any 
other feature of the whole question. Mr. Whipp, our Inspector of 
Almshouses, says that in fourteen years’ experience he has heard of 
but one case of non-resident pauperism, which was in Coles County, 
and of which mention is made in our report for 1888, page 93. He 
says that tramps bother the county and town authorities very little. 
Occasionally one may get a meal at a poorhouse if it is near the town; 
but they usually apply for food at private houses, and steer clear of 
the almshouse. More of them are found in county jails in the winter 
than anywhere else, and very few there. Our law contains no provi- 
sion for removing paupers from the State ; and no attempt has ever 
been made so to amend it, from which I infer that the town and 
county authorities have never been burdened with paupers not enti- 
tled to support at their hands. 


The authorities of Wisconsin, lying directly north of Illinois, take 
a very different view of the facts concerning this matter. Mr. A. O. 
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Wright, for many years Secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Reform in Wisconsin, writes to your Committee as follows : — 


In Wisconsin we have not suffered very seriously from the impor- 
tation of paupers, criminals, and insane persons from foreign countries. 

e cities on the Atlantic naturally suffer most from this cause. But 
the evil of interstate migration is for us a greater one. It is not 
possible to secure any very correct statistics of the migration of 
paupers, insane persons, and idiots; but, from my inquiries for a series 
of years, I am satisfied that this migration between States, while not 
enormous in extent, is great enough to be a source of constant irrita- 
tion between our local authorities and those of neighboring States, and 
| assume that the case is the same elsewhere, for the same causes will 
produce like effects. The extradition of paupers, idiots, and insane 
persons between different States has led to many serious abuses and 
much needless expense. Each county, city, and town which is pre- 
vented by our laws from shifting the care of its own poor upon any 
other locality in the same State is strongly tempted to shift their care 
upon the people of neighboring States. The great cities, especially, 
suffer from this cause, because paupers are more apt to ask to be sent 
to some great city ; and the local authorities are very willing to comply, 
only to get rid of the expense of caring for them. ‘The fact that all 
the interior States, as far as I know, have been imposing penalties for 
bringing non-resident paupers into the State, is evidence that this 
practice prevails, I have had complaints from the authorities of 
nearly all the border counties of Wisconsin, especially from Milwau- 
kee, that paupers and insane persons were sent in to them; and ina 
number of cases I have had local authorities in our own State admit 
to me that they had shipped paupers and insane persons out of Wis- 
consin,— more frequently to Chicago and St. Paul than anywhere 
else, because these are great railroad centres. 

In Wisconsin we make a distinction between the State insane 
and the county insane,— all those who have a residence in any county 
being charged thereto fora part of their support. ‘This county resi- 
dence is not the same as a pauper settlement, but can’ be acquired 
simply by removing to a county with the intention of remaining there. 
The State insane are all those who have no local residence in Wiscon- 
sin, and are therefore wanderers who have drifted into the State of their 
own accord, or who have been allowed to come in, or who have been 
sent in by some of the local authorities in some neighboring State. 
The number of insane in Wisconsin a year ago was 164 out of the 
total insane population under the public care of 3,139. 


This furnishes perhaps a fair index of the interstate migration of 
the insane in the interior States. 

Mr. A. G. Warner, Superintendent of Charities in the District of 
Columbia, whose situation is somewhat peculiar, writes as follows : — 
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As to interstate migration, one who works among the poor ¢{ 
Washington is forced to appreciate the fact that there is a great dea 
of it. Neither the well-to-do nor the dependent classes have any rea| 
“settlement” in the district; and we have no law defining the term o; 
providing for sending back to the proper homes the destitute that 
drift in here, seeking pensions or places, or what-not. We have 1! 
usual appropriation for assisting paupers to the next large city, but 
that merely facilitates trampery. 


These citations from letters of careful observers, in different parts 
of the country, are sufficient to show how extensive is the condition of 
things for which some remedy is now to be sought. What this remed 
should be is a question of some difficulty; but the preponderance of 
opinion, so far as we have learned, is in favor of action by Con. 
gress. The alternative is an extremely difficult one to obtain in a 
practical form,—concurrent legislation by the different States of the 
Union. Such legislation has been sought for twenty-five years by the 
Board of Charities of Massachusetts, the other New England States 
being principally had in view. But no real approach to concurrence 
of laws in New England has been made, unless it be a sort of negative 
concurrence unanimously to forbid the removal of paupers from 
Massachusetts to New Hampshire, Vermont, etc., and vice versa. Not 
only do such prohibitive laws exist, but they have been in Vermont 
and New Hampshire enforced by considerable penalties, and sus- 
tained after appeal to the highest court in the two States. The cases 
leading to these judicial decisions were such as to show that even the 
State authorities have not been sufficiently careful in attempting to 
rid themsélves of the support of poor persons by shifting the burden 
upon a neighboring State. And the effect of these adjudicated cases 
has been to render more difficult, in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
the procurement of mutual and co-operative legislation. 

In the mean time, however, the national government has in two 
directions entered upon a policy which only requires to be carried one 
step further, in order to provide a general system for the regulation 
of this migration from one State to another. 

We allude to the immigration laws passed in 1882 and subsequent 
years, by which the Secretary of the Treasury now takes charge of all 
immigrants arriving in the country, and follows them, in some degree, 
to the different States, where they may be found in poverty a few 
months after landing; and to the Interstate Commerce Acts, by 
which a commission supervises railroad transportation in all parts of 
the country. If now Congress will enact a law concerning the inter- 
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state transportation of persons, and will place the enforcement of 
such an act in the hands of competent federal officers, a tribunal will 
be created before which the authorities of different States, and the 
poor persons themselves, who are so frequently the subjects of arbi- 
trary removal, may present the facts of all disputed cases. Moreover, 
such an act of Congress, if properly drawn, would serve as a model 
for similar legislation in the States themselves ; and a system of con- 
urrent law would thus be created much sooner than could otherwise 
be expected. 

This is but the outline — yet a suggestive ontline — of what we 
would recommend for the investigation and remedy of the now exist- 
ing and fast increasing evils of interstate migration, so far as this 
affects the poor. Mr. Eliot of our committee will present a special 
paper on that phase of migration which shows itself particularly in 
Colorado ; namely, the presence of a large floating population, char- 
acteristic of a frontier, and the introduction in great numbers of 
acknowledged invalids into some State where recovery or mitigation 
of their diseases is hoped for. This migratory movement also has 
become considerable in several regions of our country; and it leads 
more or less to pauperism, at a distance from friends, among this 
invalid class or their families. In support of our general recommen- 
dation, we will quote from our correspondence, but without indorsing, 
in all cases, the views presented by persons in different parts of the 
United States. Bishop Gillespie, of Michigan, a former President of 
the Conference, writes : — 


Your propositions strike me as all admirable. I think that the 
law in the matter must come from Congress. 


Another gentleman of Michigan, formerly a member of the State 
Board of Charities, enters more fully into the matter thus: — 


I fully realize the necessity of some further Congressional action 
on the subject of immigration, and that some system must be inaugu- 
rated to put an end to the tramp nuisance. I do not see how the 
latter can be accomplished outside of Congressional action. Even 
the several counties in many of the States— especially the Western 
States — seem unable to protect themselves from imposition from 
each other. I am very favorably impressed with the suggestion of 
an Interstate Migration Commission. Aside from the benefit which 
would arise from the simple performance of the duties of the office, 
and the powers which would be delegated to such a commission if 
it were composed of industrious and broad-minded men, it would 
naturally magnify its office to exert a very extensive and wholesome 
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influence with respect to all the reforms which the National Prison 
Association, the State Boards of Charities and Corrections, and po- 
litical reformers generally, have so much at heart. It would, in a 
measure, materialize, centralize, focus, these various reforms, as the 
Civil Service Commission has done with the ideas and efforts of ciyi! 
service reformers. Such a commission, too, might exert a great influ- 
ence in the several States toward unifying the laws relative to the 
confinement of the insane, the divorce laws, and the preparation of 
certain statistics in a uniform manner, so that they may be much 
more reliable and available than they are now. 


Mr. Charles Duffy, Chairman of the Board of Public Charities of 
North Carolina, writes as follows : — 


I am in favor of some decided legislation to restrict immigration 
and to regulate the citizenship of immigrants on general principles; 
but feel that the various committees now at work on this line, both 
Congressional and other, will work out the problem. I enclose here- 
with a copy of our laws relating to tramps and vagrants, from which 
you can see what we are doing to shield our communities from these 
people ; though, it must be confessed, these laws are seldom enforced 
to the letter, and, where a tramp offers no show of violence or inde- 


cency, he is, as a rule, allowed to proceed, and seldom refused food 
and raiment. 


A gentleman in Colorado, who does not incline to much amendment 
of the existing immigration laws, but favors their strict enforcement 
by State officials rather than by federal officers alone, writes : — 


Your proposition in regard to an Interstate Commission is cer- 
tainly novel, and at first sight seems a very cumbrous machinery, 
requiring no inconsiderable effort to start, and a good deal of red tape 
after organization. In the absence of detail in regard to the plan, | 
am not disposed to criticise it; and, as I have nothing better to sug- 
gest, my present view cannot be anything but favorable. The situa- 
tion requires some intelligent action; and, in the absence of any 
reasonable solution of my own, I am ready to support what your 
experience and judgment suggest. 


Mr. Thomas Coggeshall, Chairman of the Board of State Charities 
in Rhode Island, writes : — 


After nearly twenty-one years’ experience on our Board of State 
Charities, my judgment is that the national government should be 
responsible for returning every tramp and insane person to the coun- 
try they belong to, unless residence has been gained by State or 
national law. 
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rison : This last citation relates wholly to recent immigration ; but whoever 
1 po. has much examined the individual tramp — at least in the Eastern 
in a Ne States — must see a close connection, as of cause and effect, between 

S the : immigration and tramping. ‘Two-thirds of the New England wayfarers 
‘Na i of this sort are either foreigners or the children of foreigners. Very 
> the = often they are recent comers themselves. In our agricultural commu- 
on of ™ nities, especially in the West, the newly arrived immigrant may be 
nuch } fortunate enough to find a place at once, as do the Scandinavian 
peasants who have settled the North-western States in such numbers. 

But if he goes to town or city, as an artisan or operative or unskilled 

laborer, he is apt to become migratory ; and one large element in our 

: present immigration—the French Canadians—often go and come 

ation é between their old country and their new one, according to the season 
ples ; : of the year. Out of every thousand immigrants thus moving from 
both place to place, a few tramps are furnished ; while of the children of 
a the immigrants thrown upon the public for support by the death, 
hese desertion, intemperance, or imprisonment of their parents, the army 
reed ‘ of street Arabs and roadside beggars is largely recruited. Mr. Hart, 


nde- of Minnesota, already cited as favoring Congressional action, also 
food writes :— 
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The question arises in my mind whether, in case your plan should 
nent # be carried out, the United States would not be forced into the same 
nent ’ position which has come about in Massachusetts and New York. As 
these States have had to recognize and care for State paupers, will 
not the United States be forced to recognize and care for a limited 
cer- z number of the United States paupers, who cannot be located any- 
ery, £ where? I had a case a few weeks ago of a “man without a country,” 
tape e who apparently had no legal residence anywhere. 
in, I Die 
sug- Undoubtedly, our present immigration laws, even if not extended 


itua- i by the establishment of an interstate migration system, will lead to 
any the formation of aclass of national paupers, dependent upon the 
po United States government for support. Such a class, in fact, already 
exists in the District of Columbia, not only under Mr. Warner's 
supervision, but in the Government Hospital for the Insane under Dr, 
Godding, who provides for hundreds of persons, as insane poor, that 
could not now be properly assigned to any State. And it might happen 
that each State would find it more convenient, as Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, and some other States have 
done, to provide for a special class of the State poor, at least com- 
prising the insane, who now in certain States seem to hold an inter- 


ities 
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mediate position, being supported wholly by the State, but not 
considered as paupers. Yet, since insanity is one of the main causes 
of pauperism in a large part of the United States, it would seem to be 
proper to recognize the insane everywhere, if really supported by the 
public, as belonging to the pauper class, though not to be called 
by that offensive name, since that has a tendency to degrade their 
treatment below what good sense and humanity both require. The 
State everywhere seems inclined to take the direction of the insane, 
and oftentimes to make them its special charge. In such cases they 
really form a class of State poor. 

Mr. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, alluding to the subject last named, 
says :— 


The suggestion that there should be legislation creating a class 
of State paupers is a good one; and this class should include all 
persons who have not acquired a pauper settlement in any town or 
county, and should be under the direct care of the State Boards of 
Charities, where such are in existence. In most of our Western 
States the New York plan of boarding such State paupers in select 
county poorhouses is better than the Massachusetts plan of State 
almshouses especially for this class. Our pauper settlement laws are 
modelled on the New York law, and not the Massachusetts law, so 
that the number of transient poor who have not the proper settle- 
ment in town or county is very much less with us than in Massachu- 
setts. In Wisconsin all persons having a pauper settlement in a 
town, having need of relief, must be relieved by the town; and all 
other persons needing relief must be cared for at the expense of*the 
town to which they belong. But, if there is no town in Wisconsin to 
which they properly belong, then the cost of their care is charged to 
the county,— thus making them county paupers. In quite a number 
of counties the distinction between town and county poor is abolished, 
and all are cared for by the county. If we carry this system one 
step further, we can easily create a class of State paupers, having no 
settlement anywhere in Wisconsin. But we need for this class, if 
under State care, a State Board of Charities or some similar body to 
deal with them, and send them where they belong, if their residence 
can be ascertained ; for counties and towns cannot do this work 
properly. The suggestion that Congress has power to control the 
interstate migration of the poor and insane, under its powers over 
interstate commerce, is a novel one; but I believe it is correct, and 
that herein has been found the solution of a difficulty. Your pro- 
posal to have a Commission on Interstate Migration I think a very 
valuable one. 


It has been proposed to your Committee that a draft of a law for 
such a commission as Mr. Wright mentions should be submitted to 
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the Conference at its present session. But this would seem. to be 
soing too far. We recommend, however, that some such Congres- 
sional statute be enacted, after consideration and discussion, as shall 
serve to regulate the inconsistent and conflicting practices now 
coing on under the laws of different States; that these State laws 
should be brought into concurrence and harmony as soon and as far 
as practicable ; and that for this purpose the States having Boards of 
State Charities, or similar authorities, now in existence, or hereafter 
established, shall confer together, and agree, if possible, upon some 
system which shall be just to the different States, and shall not press 
too harshly upon the honest, helpless, and suffering poor. In fram- 
ing such a system, there will be found, in our opinion, more and 
more need of a central national tribunal, more prompt in its action 
than the State and federal courts now are, while yet there will be 
access and appeal to these courts, as at present. 

Upon the organization of our committee, it was found that Mr. 
N. J. Batchelder, of New Hampshire, upon whom we had relied to 
present the case of States which desire to encourage immigration by 
State action, was unable to serve, and we have therefore unwillingly 
omitted this branch of our subject from consideration. It will how- 
ever be proper for presentation to the next Conference, in connec- 
tion with a further discussion of Interstate Migration, since the 
States above mentioned attract immigrants from our own country as 
weli as from abroad. 

It was at first proposed that Dr. Hoyt of our committee, from his 
special familiarity with immigration, should make a separate report 
on that subject , but he has chosen to incorporate his remarks with the 
early portion of this general report. It is therefore signed by all the 
members of our committee except Mr. B. P. Flint, of California, 
from whom we have received no communication whatever. 


All of which is respectfully submitted by 


F. B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
Levi L. Barsour, Afichigan. 
CHARLES S. Hoyt, Mew York. 
SAMUEL A. E xtiot, Colorado. 
I. L. Leucnut, Loutsiana. 
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THE MIGRATION OF INVALIDS. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, DENVER. 


I have been asked to add to the report of the committee a few 
words in regard to the problem which especially perplexes us in 
Colorado,— the migration of invalids. This is the first time that the 
question has been presented to the consideration of the Conference. 
The whole problem is of modern origin. It is only within recent 
times that there has been any scientific acquaintance with the effects 
of different climates upon certain common diseases of the throat and 
lungs. A generation ago physicians were generally ignorant of cli- 
matology. I lately read the biographies of three Boston ministers 
who some forty years ago developed, nearly simultaneously, pulmo- 
nary trouble. Each commanded ample means and the best profes- 
sional advice. The residences chosen for them as affording the best 
chances for recovery were, respectively, Framingham, Milton, and 
Swampscott, Mass. New regions, then inaccessible, have since been 
opened to travel and residence. But the progress of medical knowl- 
edge of climatic conditions has been extraordinarily slow. There is 
not yet a medical school in the country which supplies to its students 
adequate instruction in climatology. Very few schools give any-atten- 
tion to this branch of science. Physicians are obliged to pick up — 
through the hard experience of their patients—the knowledge that 
ought to be acquired as a part of their professional education. They 
are too often guided in their advice to consumptive patients by chang- 
ing fashion, by hearsay, by the reports of returned travellers, or even 
by the advertisements of real estate speculators. Advice given under 
such conditions is very likely to prove a condemnation to quick and 
lonely death. The first thing that needs to be done in order to 
diminish the evils of invalid migration is to enlarge the facilities for 
training physicians in the knowledge of climatic conditions. 

The second embarrassing element in our problem is misapplied 
charity. The difficulty that confronts us in Colorado, and in the 
other States of reputation as health resorts, is the assisted migration 
of dependent invalids, There are no accurate statistics whereby we 
can measure the extent of this migration. The records of death from 
phthisis contracted elsewhere, together with the evidence of the Charity 
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Organization Societies, make it probable that the annual migration of 
de pendent invalids to Colorado alone is to be measured by thousands. 
This little army of invalids 1s composed almost entirely of men. Out 
of every one hundred consumptives who apply for aid at the Denver 
Charity Office, ninety-five are young single men. Benevolent people 
in the East often believe that it is a genuine kindness to assist a 
young man who has developed pulmonary trouble to reach Colorado. 
If the disease is in its early stages, the change of climate often results 
in permanent benefit, but too often the well-meant charity is in reality 
a cruelty. Women are not encouraged to migrate, unless they can be 
accompanied by their families and properly cared for , but it is sup- 
posed that a young man can easily find in Colorado employment 
which will support him and yet not overtax his feeble strength. This 
isa delusion. There is little or no light labor attainable in Colorado. 
Frontier communities demand strong men. 

[ might set before you a long array of examples of ill-advised phi- 
lanthropy. Let me take but one typical illustration. A young man 
in a small town in Western New York begins to cough, and finally has 
a hemorrhage. His physician tells him that he cannot live in the East, 
and advises him to move to Colorado. He dislikes to leave his 
comfortable and familiar surroundings, and lingers until the disease 
has got a fatal grip upon him. At last he decides to migrate. He 
applies to his friends and neighbors for help. They make up a purse 
for him, and start him on his way. At Chicago his money gives out, 
and he applies to some church or benevolent society to provide him 
with means to continue his journey. Rather than have him on their 
hands for months, they forward him to Omaha or Kansas City. There 
the same process is repeated, and so by stages, long or short, he reaches 
his Mecca,— Denver. He goes to some cheap lodging-house, where 
the surroundings are anything but healthy, and then begins the hope- 
less search for light employment. In a few days the poor fellow is at 
the door of the Charity Organization Society,— sick, hungry, shelter- 
less. That is the story of scores of young men in thiscity to-day. The 
kindest thing that we can do is to send them back whence they came, 
that they may die with friends about them. But in many cases even 
that isimpossible. The approach of death is in many cases accelerated 
by the hardships of the journey and the transfer to this altitude. The 
saddest thing about the life of a Denver minister is the number of 
lonely funerals that he is called upon to attend. Often I have been 
hastily summoned to say a prayer over some poor body at the under- 
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taker’s shop, where there would be present just the undertaker and 
the minister, with perhaps the keeper of the boarding-house where 
the lad died or an officer of the Charity Organization Society. | 
look at the youthful victim of ignorant good will borne to his neg- 
lected grave, I imagine the mother and sisters in the farm-house on 
the New England hillside, whose tenderness might have soothed his 
last hours, and I think with bitterness of the well-meant but misdi- 
rected charity which condemned him to a miserable exile and a for- 
lorn death. 

Not long ago a marked increase in the number of consumptives 
seeking assistance at the office of the Denver Charity Organization 
Society called attention to the fact that there had been formed in an 
Eastern city a society whose special function it was to send depend- 
ent invalids to Denver. The secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society remonstrated against this organized system of transferring to 
the charge of another community a very expensive class of depend- 
ants, and suggested that, if the Eastern society desired to do a real 
charity. it should furnish its beneficiaries with means for their main- 
tenance in Denver. The reply to this communication stated that, 
where there existed in the case of a dependent invalid one chance in 
a hundred of recovery by transfer to a more favorable climate, it was 
not only the right, but the duty of charitable people to make the most 
of that one chance, and that it was further the duty of the people of 
Denver to see that the assisted invalid received every opportunity to 
profit by his change of residence. I do not wish to discuss the ethics 
of that proposition ; but I want to point out that in advanced cases of 
phthisis for one chance of recovery there are many chances of pecul- 
iarly unhappy death, if the sufferer is sent away from home without 
any means of support. Let charitably disposed societies and individ 
uals weigh these chances, and consider what constitutes the truest 
kindness. Colorado is neither inhospitable nor uncharitable. It is 
from consideration of what I deem the welfare of the dependent 
invalids that I urge you to instruct your charity that it is not kind, 
but cruel, to send invalids to Colorado, unless provided with means 
sufficient to command the lodging, diet, and leisure that their condi- 
tion requires. 

The last element in our problem is the lack of adequate provision 
{or the proper care of invalids in the newly settled parts of the coun- 
try. There is great need in Colorado of a properly constructed and 
well-conducted sanitarium. Such an institution should be placed in 
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he country, and should be built upon the cottage plan. It should 

, in my opinion, be a home for incurables. It should be conducted 

by a double Board of Physicians,— one Board having local direction, 
nd the other consisting of representative physicians in Eastern cities 

who have a thorough understanding of curable cases and of the influ- 
ence of the Colorado climate. Patients should be received only upon 
the certificate of one of these physicians, It has been suggested that 
a home for consumptives on a scale much larger than that which I 
have in mind should be established by the national government, and 


, bill has been introduced into the United States Senate providing for 


the appointment of a commission to locate and establish a national 
home. It is to be hoped that this bill will not pass. The interfer- 
ence of the national government will tend to destroy local inde- 
pendent action. It will make charity a matter of legislation rather 
than of intelligent sympathy, and in some respects it will foster and 
increase the evils which it seeks to remedy. The State of Colorado 
has been largely developed by men who came hither primarily for 
their own health or for that of some member of their families. I 
believe that the generosity and public spirit of the citizens of Colorado 
can be relied upon to establish the proposed sanitarium. It should 
be remembered, however, that we do not make consumptives in Colo- 
rado. As it will be the function of the home to care for invalids 
who have contracted disease in the East, the cost of the maintenance 
of the institution may well be shared by friends in the Eastern States. 
I trust that the members of this Conference will do everything in 
their power to encourage the establishment and maintenance in 
‘Colorado of a privately endowed, co-operative cottage home for 
consumptives. 


V. 
he FZunsane. 


THE COMMITMENT OF THE INSANE. 


REPCRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE COMMITMENT AND 
DETENTION OF THE INSANE 


BY STEPHEN SMITH, M.D., OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN. 


In a former report to the Conference by a committee of which the 
writer was chairman, the subject of the commitment and detention ot 
the insane was considered at length in its general aspects. ‘The 
present report will be devoted to a consideration of the various 
methods of commitment in the several States (the subject of detention 
being deferred), with a view to secure practical uniformity in the 
method of procedure. Widely as the present methods apparently 


differ in forms and requirements, there are still certain elements of 
uniformity which, when properly understood and harmonized, would 
seem to be susceptible of establishing a basis for a common formula, 
applicable to each State, and thus to all of the States. 

The question as to the importance of uniformity in the process of 
commitment may be raised at the outset. It might perhaps be a 
sufficient answer to this question to reply that there is now a recog- 
nized necessity, on the part of legislators and jurists, for uniformity oi 
laws of the States on very many subjects. So much importance is 
attached to this reform that many associations, and even legislatures, 
are endeavoring to secure this result. It must be conceded that, so 
far as laws are uniform in the States, legal processes under them are 
simplified. In the case of the commitment of the insane, uniformity 
of procedure would render a recommitment unnecessary when the 
patient passed from one State into another. There are many busi- 
ness relations of the insane which would not be affected by a change 
of State residence if uniformity existed. But perhaps the most im- 
portant consideration which should have influence with this Confer- 
ence is the fact that the methods of commitment in many States, now 
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so defective and so devoid of accuracy, and, in some instances, of 
humanity, would be greatly improved, and brought more in harmony 
with the present state of knowledge of the insane and their proper 
care. Another and scarcely less important fact is found in the 
formation of new States and the legislation which they are to create 
for the insane. Here is a virgin soil in which to plant true principles 
of government and to establish wise legislation. Hence it becomes 
the duty of this representative body to adopt and promulgate the 
most liberal and enlightened views in regard to the obligations of the 
State to this class of dependants, in order that new States may not 
err in the creation of a system of laws relating to the insane. We 
can, therefore, but regard an effort to secure uniformity in the laws 
relating to the commitment of the insane as a subject worthy of the 
attention, if not of the hearty co-operation, of this Conference. 

Legislation for the insane in this country shows a gradual advance 
of public opinion towards a higher and better conception of the 
nature of insanity and of the wants of the insane. ‘This fact is made 
evident by a review of the various methods employed from time to 
time, during the century of the existence of the republic, in the com- 
mitment and detention of the insane. 

The first methods of taking care of the insane in the colonies were 
very naturally derived from England. It was not until 1744 that the 
mother country provided by statute for the special arrest and custody 
of the insane. In that year we find among the vagrant laws of Eng- 
land “An Act for apprehending and punishing of disorderly per- 
sons.” It reads as follows :— 


Whereas there are sometimes persons who, by lunacy or other- 
wise, are furiously mad, or are so far disordered in their senses that 
they may be dangerous to be permitted to go abroad, therefore, be it 
enacted that it shall and may be lawful for any two or more justices 
if the peace to cause to be apprehended and kept safely locked up in 
some secure place, and, if such justices shall find it necessary, to be 
there chained, if the last place of legal settlement be in such city or 
in any town within such county. 


This short but expressive act stands as the embodiment of the 
highest and best sentiment of the people of England regarding the 
insane at that date. It was the popular opinion that only those 
insane who were “furiously mad,” or so far “disordered in their 
senses” as to be “dangerous to be permitted to go abroad,” 
needed public care. And these poor wretches were to be taken 
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into custody, not to benefit them by the ministrations of beneyo- 
lence and humanity, but to protect society from their acts of vio 
lence. The quality and the grade of care which they were to receive 
were well defined in the act; namely, they were to be “kept safe! 

locked up in some secure place,” and, if their custodians found 
it necessary, they were directed to have them chained there. 
That this law was rigidly enforced, the current history of the times 
affords abundant evidence. The insane in public care were found in 
every jail, despised even by the criminals with whom they associated, 
and in the vast majority of cases they were chained. Their treat- 
ment was of the most cruel and barbarous character. No supervi 
sion whatever was exercised over either public or private institu- 
tions. The famous Bethlehem, or “ Bedlam” Asylum, as it was 
popularly called, was the great institution of the period; and the 
condition of its inmates was beginning to attract popular attention. 
De Foe had already described in scathing language the private mad- 
houses, and the methods of incarcerating the insane in them. The 
condition of the patients in “ Bedlam” and in the mad-houses was 
from time to time made public, and excited much discussion. Ho. 
garth sketched the appearance of the insane in their cells, lying in 
the straw ; while other artists figured the inmates undergoing various 
kinds of torture. But, in spite of the efforts of a few philanthropists, 
no further legislation was secured until 1774, when England took the 
first step in the direction which she has steadily pursued -from that 
date, and which has placed her in the first rank of the civilized na- 
tions of the world in the care of the insane. 

The colonies early adopted the practice of the mother country, and 
in the early statutes of some of them — notably of New York — this 
vagrant act is found precisely as it passed the English Parliament. 
This act may be regarded as the basis of our laws relating to the com- 
mitment and detention of the insane. The various forms which we 
find in the different States are essentially but departures from the 
organic law. 

As a basis for discussion, it will be necessary to collate and compare 
the various methods of procedure now or recently employed in com- 
mitting the insane in the different States. For convenience, Harri- 
son’s work entitled “ A Collection of the Lunacy Laws of the United 
States” is selected. This collection was made in 1884. Although 
changes in these laws have been made during the intervening eight 
years in certain States, still those changes have not been of so radical 
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a nature as in any respect to impair the general classification of 
methods existing at that time. 

While, therefore, the exact method of procedure in each State 
may not, at the present time, be in accordance with that given in this 
paper, yet the existing method in any State will fall under one or 
another of the heads into which these methods are classified. This 
collection, therefore, answers our object of presenting a classified 
arrangement of the methods of commitment of the insane now recog- 

red and enforced in the United States. It should also be stated 
that in some States there are several methods of commitment, depend- 
ing upon the social condition of the person. These methods are 
classified without specifying the condition of the person. 

1. COMMITMENT ON THE DECISION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 

It is an interesting fact that in five States, two being of the original 
thirteen States (three, if we include West Virginia), we still find the 
justices of the peace, as a century ago, empowered to commit the 
insane to custody. These States are Virginia, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, ‘Tennessee, and Indiana. 


In Virginia the justice acts on his own “suspicion.” The testimony 
of a physician is a matter of accident. The statute provides that any 
justice who suspects any person to be insane shall order such person 
to be brought before him and two other justices, who together shall 
inquire as to his insanity. His physician — if any — and other wit- 
nesses are summoned. ‘The justices propound a series of prescribed 
questions, and finally decide as to insanity, and order commitment. 
The proceedings are transmitted with the order. On admission to 
the asylum, the board of directors is assembled ; and, if they concur 
in opinion with the justices, the patient is received and registered. 
If not, the patient is confined in the jail. 

The proceedings in West Virginia differ slightly from those of Vir- 
ginia. Inthat State any justice who suspects any person to be in- 
sane shall require such person to be brought before him, and shall 
summon a physician and any other witnesses. The justice propounds 
a series of prescribed questions. The justice decides as to insan- 
ity, and commits or not as he pleases. The proceedings are sent 
with the order. On admission to the asylum an examining board is 
assembled, If it concur in opinion with the justice as to his insanity, 
the patient is received and registered. If not, the patient is dis- 
charged. 

In North Carolina the medical testimony is emphasized. Some 
respectable citizen makes before and files with a justice of the peace 
an affidavit in writing. The justice requires the patient to be brought 
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before him, and one or more justices. They must take the testimony 
of at least one respectable physician, who, with such other competent 
witness as the justice may determine, subscribes under oath to a series 
of questions. ‘Two justices must decide as to insanity, and commit 
because patient is dangerous. 

In ‘Tennessee, in the case of public patients, one of the informants 
must be a physician. Some respectable citizen files with a justice of 
the peace a statement which can be proved by at least two persons, 
one of whom must be a respectable physician. ‘The justice takes the 
testimony of these persons and such others as he may think proper, 
at a time appointed ; but the patient is not necessarily present. ‘The 
justice decides as to insanity, and commits as dangerous. ‘The p: 
ceedings are filed with the clerk of the county court, and a copy is 
sent to the asylum. The clerk issues his warrant to a suitable person 
to convey the patient to the hospital. 

In Indiana a respectable citizen makes a statement in writing 
under oath before a justice of the peace. This statement is in blank 
form, and consists of answers to twenty-two questions. The justice 
with another justice, and a respectable practising physician,— not the 
medical attendant of the patient,— selected by the first justice, visits 
and examines the alleged insane person. The justice then orders 
the clerk of the Circuit Court to subpoena as witnesses the persons 
named in the statement (question 21 requires the imformant to 
name the persons by whom his statements can be proved): the medi- 
cal attendant; the party making the allegation of insanity; the se- 
lected medical examiner; and such other persons as the justice may 
choose, including witnesses in behalf of the person alleged to be in- 
sane. ‘The trial is at the court-house. The medical attendant is re 
quired to make an affidavit on a blank form containing a full and 
careful statement of the medical history and treatment observed by 
him in the case. The medical examiner makes an affidavit that he is 
not and has not been recently the medical attendant of the patient: 
that within a week he carefully and personally examined him, and 
also the statement alleging insanity ; that he heard all the testimony 
given in the inquest. Finally, he formulates his opinion, giving the 
facts on which it is based. The justices decide as to insanity, 
and make a statement of their judgment in a prescribed form. ‘The 
commitment is for insanity and the danger of the community. ‘The 
statement, certificate, and judgment are filed with the clerk of the 
Circuit Court, who applies to the Indiana Hospital for the Insane for 
the admission of the patient. 


Remarks.— From the preceding sketch of the methods of pro- 
cedure it will be seen that the essential features of the Old Vagrant 
Act are still maintained in these five States. The most important 
departure is in the medical element in the testimony required by 
statute, the only part of the proceeding which gives it any scientific 
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iccuracy. The law of Virginia more nearly conforms to the terms of 
Vagrant Act, as a physician is required to give testimony only in 
se there was one in attendance upon the alleged insane person. 
it an important provision is added, which to a certain extent supple- 
ents this defect in the proceedings. ‘This provision requires that 
board of directors of the asylum assemble and examine the 
tient, and they have power to refuse admission if they do not 
ur in opinion with the justices. The law of West Virginia is 
improvement; for the justices must summon a physician as a 
ness, and, when the patient enters an asylum, an examining board 
neets and examines him, Such a board presumably consists in part 
medical men. ‘The law of Tennessee is more enlightened still ; 
it requires that one of the informants must be a physician, and 
he must appear as a witness. The highest grade of improvement of 
he Old Vagrant Act is reached in Indiana. Here the justices asso- 
iate with themselves a respectable practising physician, and require 
the testimony of the medical attendant; but at the close of the pro- 
ceeding the justices, and not the associated physician, decide as to 
insanity. 
This method of commitment, with all its improvements upon the 


original English Act, is in every respect inadequate and incompetent. 


On a justice of the peace, an inferior civil officer, is imposed the 
responsible duty of determining one of the most difficult questions in 
medical science. On his uninformed judgment rests the future well- 
being of the sick man who is brought into his court. 


2. COMMITMENT ON THE DECISION OF A JUDGE, 


Commitment on the trial of the insane by a judge, and on his 
decision as to the person’s insanity, is the practice in eighteen States 
and two Territories; namely, Louisiana, Florida, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Michigan, Idaho, South 
Carolina, Missouri, New Jersey, California, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Montana, Massachusetts, and the Territories of Utah and 
Arizona. 


In Louisiana any person may petition, under oath, the district or 
parish judge who issues a warrant to bring the patient before him in 
chambers. No physician is required to testify or examine the case, 
The judge decides as to insanity, and in committing issues a warrant 
to the sheriff, commanding him to convey the patient to the asylum. 

In Florida the suggestion is made by petition or otherwise to a 
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judge of the Circuit Court. The judge issues a writ to the sheriff. 
directing him to bring the person before the judge for the purpose of 
inquiring as to insanity No physicians or other witnesses are speci 
fied as necessary to the inquiry. The judge decides as to insanity. 
and directs and orders the sheriff to transport the patient to thy 
asylum. 

In Rhode Island a complaint is made in writing, under oath, to any 
trial justice or clerk of a justice court that an insane person at large 
is dangerous. Such justice or clerk must require the sheriff, deputy, 
town sergeants or constables, to bring him before such or some othe; 
justice for examination. No medical testimony is required. The 
justice decides as to insanity, and commits for custody. 

In Wisconsin any respectable citizen makes application in writing 
to a judge of a county court or circuit court or a court of record, 
and specifies whether or not a trial by jury is desired by the appli- 
cant. The judge appoints two disinterested physicians, of good 
repute for medical skill and moral integrity, to visit and examine the 
patient at his residence. The report of the physicians is embodied 
in a series of twenty-seven prescribed questions. The judge decides 
as to insanity. If a jury is called for the trial, it is the same as by 
jury in justices’ courts; but all persons are excluded except witnesses. 
The verdict of the jury decides as to insanity. The proceedings are 
sent with the order to the asylum. 

In Oregon any two householders make application under oath to 
a county judge, who shall cause the person to be brought before him 
at such time and place as he directs. Two or more competent physi- 
cians are required, who, after careful examination, must certify under 
oath to his insanity. There must be an attorney present to represent 
the State. The judge decides as to insanity, and comfmits. An 
appeal lies from the decision of the judge. All the proceedings are 
filed with the county clerk. 

In Washington, on an application under oath to a judge of probate, 
he causes the person to be brought before him, and at the same time 
and place causes to appear one or more respectable physicians who 
must state under oath or in writing their opinion of the case. The 
judge decides as to insanity, and commits or not as he pleases. The 
patient or any person may demand a jury. 

In Nevada any person under oath may inform a district judge, who 
shall cause the patient to be brought before him at such time and 
place as he shall direct. He shall also cause to appear at the same 
time and place one or more practising physicians, who shall, after 
careful examination of the person alleged to be insane, certify upon 
oath as to his insanity, and that he is unsafe at large. The judge 
decides as to insanity, and causes him to be sent to the asylum, if 
unsafe. 

In Utah application under oath is made to a probate judge that 
the patient is dangerous to be at large, who thereupon causes him to 
be brought before him, and summons at the same time two or more 
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esses who “well knew the accused,” and shall also cause to ap- 
r at the same time and place two or more practising physicians. 
After careful hearing of the case and a personal examination of the 
rson alleged to be insane, the physicians must certify, on oath, 
4s to insanity, whether recent or curable, and whether patient is 
langerous. ‘The judge decides as to insanity, directs the sheriff or 
some suitable person to convey him to asylum. The judge transmits 
a copy of papers to the asylum. 

In Michigan, in case of pauper insane, superintendents of the poor 
or any supervisor; and, for indigent insane, any person makes appli- 
cation to the probate judge, who makes the inquiry by summoning 
witnesses, one or more of whom must be a respectable physician for 
1 pauper, but two are required for an indigent. The judge decides 
as to insanity, and makes a certificate in order for commitment. 

In Idaho any person alleged to be indigent and insane must be 
brought before a court of record or judge thereof. Examination shall 
be public; and at least one physician, a graduate in medicine, must 
testify. Judge decides as to insanity, and makes an order on the 
county commissioners, who provide transportation. 

In South Carolina a judge of probate or of the Circuit Court may 
order a trial justice to inquire as to the insanity of any person. And, 
when information on oath is given to a trial justice, it is his duty to 
call to his assistance two licensed practising physicians, and examine 
such person. The physicians shall certify to the judge or to the 
board of county commissioners the results of their examination, 
whether the person is curable or incurable or dangerous. ‘The judge 
or the board decides as to insanity, and commits by an order. 

In Missouri, in the case of paupers, a citizen files with the clerk of 
the county court a statement as to the insanity of the person, naming 
as witnesses at least two persons, one of whom shall be a respectable 
physician. ‘The clerk summons the persons named as witnesses 
and other persons to appear on the first day of the first session of the 
court thereafter. The court causes the witnesses to be examined 
before themselves as a jury. At least one of the witnesses examined 
shall be a respectable physician. The court or jury decides as to 
insanity, and commits for treatment. Pay patients are committed on 
the certificate of two physicians. 

In New Jersey, in the case of paupers, the overseer of the poor 
applies to a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. The judge calls 
one respectable physician, and fully investigates the case, The judge 
decides as to insanity and commits, because the disease is of such a 
nature that it may be cured, and issues his order to the overseer. 

In California affidavit is made before a magistrate, who issues a 
warrant for patient’s arrest, and that he be brought before a judge of 
a court of record. The judge summons two or more witnesses, best 
acquainted with the patient, to testify; and at least two graduates of 
medicine must hear their testimony, examine the patient, and certify, 
on prepared blanks, to insanity, and its dangerous character. The 
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judge decides as to the insanity, and commits because patient is dap- 
gerous to health, person, or property. 

In Alabama friends, or any other person, inform the probate judge. 
He calls one respectable physician and other creditable witnesses, 
and fully investigates the facts, with or without a jury, at his discre 
tion, and decides as to sanity and indigence. If he decide 
patient insane, he certifies to the fact, and forwards his own and th 
physician’s certificate, with the patient, to the asylum to be filed, 
The cause of commitment is insanity. 

In Arizona any person under oath may inform the probate judge, 
He causes the patient, if at large, to be brought before him, and sum- 
mons two or more witnesses, then acquainted with the “ accused,” t 
appear and be examined under oath. He also must cause one o1 
more graduates of medicine, and reputable practitioners thereof, to b 
present, who, upon the hearing of the facts “and a personal examina- 
tion of the accused,” shall make a written statement as to the exist- 
ence of insanity, its permanency, and the dangerous character. ‘lhe 
judge decides as to the insanity, and commits, if patient is dangerous. 

In Arkansas any reputable citizen may file a written statement with 
a county and probate judge. He appoints a hearing for such compe- 
tent witnesses as may be produced, and causes the patient to be 
examined by one or more regular practising physicians of good stand- 
ing, who must present in writing a sworn statement of the result of 
their examination, including twenty-six printed interrogatories. Judge 
decides as to the insanity, and commits for “care and treatment as 
his being at large is dangerous to the community or prejudicial to his 
chances of recovery.” 

In Ohio a citizen files an affidavit with the probate judge, who ap- 
points a day for the inquest not more than five days after the affidavit. 
The patient must be present unless the judge decides otherwise, in 
which case the judge must personally visit him and so certify. One 
witness must be a respectable physician, who shall answer and certify 
to a series of questions. ‘The judge decides as to insanity, and directs 
the sheriff to convey the patient to the asylum, 

In Montana the probate judge takes the oath of two reputable 
physicians, and examines the patient himself or causes him to be 
examined by an impartial person. The judge decides as to insanity, 
and makes an order of commitment. Husband or wife, or relative to 
the third degree, may demand a jury. 

In Massachusetts a judge of the Supreme Judicial or Superior 
Court in any county, and a judge of the probate, police, district, or 
municipal court, may commit. Judge shall see and examine the 
patient, or state in his final order why he did not do so. The judge 
appoints the place of hearing. No commitment is legal unless there 
has been filed with the judge a certificate signed by t two physicians, 
graduates of a legally organized medical college, and who have prac- 
tised three years in the State, and are not connected with any hos- 
pital or other establishment for the treatment of the insane. Each 
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must have personally examined the patient within five days of signing 
the certificate, and each shall certify that he is insane, and a proper 
subject for treatment in an insane hospital, giving the facts on which 
the opinion is based. ‘The judge decides as to insanity, and commits 
for treatment. 


Remarks.—The commitment of the insane on the decision of a 
judge, after trial, differs from the method of commitment by a justice 
of the peace only in the character of a presiding officer. ‘The selec- 
tion of a judge of probate, or of a county, Circuit, or Supreme Court, to 
conduct the proceedings for commitment, instead of an ordinary 
justice of the peace, marks an advance of public opinion in the direc- 
tion of giving more character and more precision to the process. In 
its most objectionable form, the judge is not required to take medical 
testimony, as in Florida, Louisiana, and Rhode Island. The patient 
is summarily arrested by the sheriff, brought into court, and tried by 
the judge, like an ordinary offender. The examination of the patient 
by competent medical men, and their sworn opinion as to the exist- 
ence of insanity, are required in most of the States having this 
method. In addition to this requirement, in Montana the judge must 
examine the patient himself, or cause his examination to be made by 
an impartial person, not necessarily a physician. In Ohio the patient 
must be present at the trial, or, if he is not, the judge must himself 


personally visit him. In Massachusetts the judge must personally 
visit the patient, or state in his final order why he did not do so. 
These additional requirements are of no practical value. Neither 
a judge nor an impartial person could, on visiting the parties, deter- 
mine the special nature of the disease or the peculiar necessities of 


the case. They could only form an opinion of the general condition 
and surroundings of the sick person. 

In South Carolina the proceeding is somewhat peculiar. A trial 
justice calls to his assistance two licensed practising physicians. The 
physicians certify to the judge or to a board of county commis- 
sioners the results of their examination, and the judge or the board, 
as the case may be, decides as to the disposition to be made of 
the patient. This method is only another phase of the proceedings 
in this division. 


3. COMMITMENT ON THE VERDICT OF A JURY OF LAYMEN. 


The States requiring a jury trial of the insane by a jury of laymen 
are Maryland, Mississippi, Colorado, Texas, and Wyoming. 
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In Maryland the law provides that, when any person is alleged to 

be an insane pauper, the Circuit Court for the county, or, if in Balj) 
more, the criminal court, shall empanel a jury of twelve men to inquire 
as to the truth of the allegation. The jury decides as to insanity. 
No medical examination or testimony is required. 

In Mississippi, when a citizen suggests in writing to the clerk of a 
chancery court that the friends or relations of any lunatic neglect or 
refuse to place him in an asylum, the clerk shall direct the sheriff to 
summon as soon as may be the alleged lunatic, and six discreet pe: 
sons to make inquisition thereto on oath. A majority decides as to 
insanity, and the clerk orders patient arrested and placed in asylum, 
No medical examination or testimony required. 

In Colorado a reputable person files a complaint, duly verified, with 
the county clerk, who issues an order to any sheriff or constable of 
the county for the apprehension of such alleged insane person. 
When arrested, he is taken forthwith before the county court or the 
judge thereof. He may elect to have the inquest at once: otherwise, 
ten days’ notice must be given, he being confined meantime in the 
county jail or other convenient place. At the trial a jury of six men 
is empanelled. No medical testimony is required. Jury decides as 
to insanity and its dangerous character ; and judge commits, on ground 
of danger to patient or others, or to property, to county jail until 
otherwise disposed of according to law. 

In Texas pauper or public patients are committed as follows: 
Information in writing, under oath, must be given to a county judge, 
who causes the patient’s arrest by the sheriff or constable, and summons 
a jury of six competent jurors. The State is made the plaintiff, and the 
patient the defendant. The county attorney represents the State, and 
the patient has counsel. Medical testimony is not required. The 
jury decides as to insanity. If he is found to be insane, a judgment 
is entered, “ adjudging the defendant to be a lunatic, and ordering 
him to be conveyed to the lunatic asylum for restraint and treatment.” 
Proceedings are entered of record in the probate minutes, and a copy 
sent to the superintendent of the asylum. 

In Wyoming the law provides that, when information is given in 
writing by a citizen or probate judge or coroner or constable to a 
probate judge, he may cause the facts to be inquired into by a jury. 
The judge may, at his discretion, cause the patient to be brought 


before the court. No medical testimony is required. The jury 
decide as to insanity. 


Remarks.— The trial of the insane by a jury is still another phase 
of the Old English Vagrant Law. It may be regarded as an effort to 
perfect that law by substituting for the judgment of a single incom- 
petent person, as a justice of the peace or a judge, the verdict of six 
or more persons even more incompetent. The insane person is still 
treated as a common offender against the law, is arrested and con- 
fined with criminals, and as such placed on trial before a jury. 
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(his method of procedure is essentially that adopted for minor 
ninals in police courts, and has but one element that gives the 
ent any certainty of being dealt with judiciously. This is the 
uirement that he shall be examined by qualified physicians, and 
t their testimony shall form a necessary part of the procedure. 
re is now no safeguard to the patient to prevent the proceeding 
m being one of a harsh and cruel nature. The physician has no 
e in the proper care of the patient, and he may be treated with all 
rudeness which characterizes the arrest and trial of a common 

riminal. Many insane persons become the sport of officers and 

by-standers, owing to the peculiarities of their delusions, at a period 
their sickness when they need quietude, sympathy, and seclusion 
m the public curiosity. 


,. COMMITMENT ON THE VERDICT OF A MIXED JURY OF LAYMEN 
AND PHYSICIANS. 


Three States— namely, Illinois, Kansas, and Minnesota — require 
t at least one physician shall be on the jury. 


In Illinois a near relative or any respectable person petitions the 
county judge. Judge orders clerk of court to issue a writ to the 
sheriff or any constable, or the person having charge of the alleged 
insane person, requiring him to be brought before the judge at a time 
and place appointed. A jury of six persons, one a physician, is 
empanelled ; and the case is tried in the presence of the person 
alleged to be insane, who may have counsel. No medical evidence 
is required. The jury render their verdict in writing in a prescribed 
form, the finding being insanity or not, and whether he is a proper 
subject to be sent to the State Hospital. 

In Kansas information in writing is given to the judge of Probate 
Court. The judge fixes the time for trial, and empanels a jury of six 
persons, one of whom is a physician in regular practice and good 
standing. The judge may, at his discretion, cause the patient to be 
brought into court; but the patient has the right to be present at the 
trial with counsel. The jury decide as to insanity, and as to his 
being a fit person to be sent to the asylum. They must.all sign the 
verdict. There must be attached to the verdict a brief statement of 
the medical treatment of the case, with other necessary information, 
by the physician on the jury. 

In Minnesota information is filed with the probate judge or the 
court commissioner, who causes the person to be examined by a jury 
consisting of two respectable persons besides himself, one at least of 
whom shall be a physician. A majority of the jury decides as to 
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insanity, and the judge issues duplicate warrants committing to care. 
One warrant is filed in the office of the judge, and the other in the 
asylum. 


Remarks.—The trial of the insane by a jury containing a medical 
man is another departure, which, though not very radical, still shows 
clearly the trend of public thought in the direction of a scientific and 
rational method of treating the insane. We have, in this fact, as i) 
the compulsory attendance of medical witnesses, a recognition of the 
true status of the insane as sick persons, and the proper relation of 
the medical profession to their care. This method of jury trial 
reaches its highest development in the State of Minnesota, where th 
jury is reduced to three in number, one of whom is the judge, who 
conducts the proceedings. The second must be a physician, and the 
third may also be of that profession. A majority of the jury decides 
as to the issue of insanity. In such a court the medical judgment is 
likely to be paramount and conclusive in determining the nature of the 
prisoner’s mental condition. 

The whole proceeding, however, in any of the forms by which the 
insane are arrested and brought before juries for trial, belongs to a 
past age, and is unworthy of this enlightened period. 


5. COMMITMENT ON DECISION OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE, 


The proceedings for the commitment of the insane in the State of 
Delaware are as follows :— 


Relatives or friends, with the certificate of two practising physi- 
cians, apply to the chancellor of the State, personally or by petition, 
setting forth facts as to insanity, and necessity of a better and more 
efficient mode of medical treatment than can be afforded in the 
county almshouse of the State. The chancellor decides as to in- 
sanity, and recommends the governor to remove the patient to an alms 
house. 


Remarks.— This form of commitment reminds us of the English 
custom of regarding the insane as under the special jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chancellor. The same custom once prevailed in the State 
of New York. The method does not differ essentially from that form 
in which the certificate is submitted to a judge of a higher court. 


THE INSANE, 


COMMITMENT ON DECISION OF A COMMISSION APPOINTED BY A 
JUDGE. 


Rhode Island, Georgia, New Mexico, and Connecticut the com. 
mitment of the pauper insane is on the decision of a commission 
npointed by a judge to whom application is made. 


In Rhode Island, on petition under oath, a justice of the Supreme 
urt appoints not less than three commissioners, who must be sworn 
the justice before the inquisition. ‘The patient must be notified of 

e time and place of hearing, in order that he may have an opportu 
nity by evidence, by his own statements, and by counsel to defend 
himself against the charge of the petition. No medical testimony is 

juired. The judge decides as to insanity, and may commit to a 
curative hospital for the insane of good repute. 

In Georgia, upon the petition under oath, the ordinary, upon proof 
that ten days’ notice of such application has been given to the three 
nearest adult relatives of such person, if there are such relatives, 
issues a commission to any eighteen discreet and proper persons, one 
of whom shall be a physician, requiring any twelve of them, includ- 
ing the physician, to examine by inspection the person, and to hear 
and examine witness, and report the results to the ordinary. The 
ordinary commits, if the commission report that the person is insane. 

In Kentucky the State or county attorney makes application to 
some court of the county. The court (Circuit or Common Pleas, or 
chancellor, county judge, or city or public court judge) causes an 
inquest by a jury to be held in open court. The court appoints a 
lawyer to protect the interests and rights of the patient. The State 
attorney is especially charged to be present at all inquests. <A form 
of verdict is prescribed. The patient is to be present, unless two 
physicians make affidavits that they have personally examined him 
and believed him to be insane, and that it would be unsafe to bring 
him into court. The judge decides as to insanity, and makes an order 
of commitment. The presiding officer draws up a brief history of 
the patient, which he transmits with the record to the asylum. 

In New Mexico a petition, with affidavit, by a relation by blood or 
marriage, or by a person interested in the estate, must be made to a 
district judge, who issues a commission to one or more persons to 
inquire into the lunacy of the patient. The form is... “do hereby 
appoint, authorize, and command you, or any two of you, that at such 
certain day and place as you shall think fit you diligently inquire, by 
the oaths or affirmations of six or more good and lawful men by 
whom the truth of the matter may be better known.” No medical 
testimony is required. The court empowers the commission to issue 
writs of venue, subpoenas, and habeas corpus, and to force obedience 
to the same. 

In Connecticut, on a written complaint made to any judge of the 
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Superior Court that a person not a pauper is insane and unfit to ¢ 
large, the judge shall immediately appoint a committee, consisting oj 
a physician and two other persons, one of whom shall be an attorney. 
judge, or justice of peace. If, in their opinion, such person should be 
confined, the judge shall issue an order therefor. 


Remarks.— The process of commitment by this method is not 
unlike that by a jury. It is entirely destitute of that accuracy which 
should characterize such proceedings, and is liable to subject the 
patient and friends to injudicious and disturbing treatment. 


7. COMMITMENT ON DECISION OF COMMISSIONERS OF INSANITY, 


In three States commissioners of insanity are created in each 
county, who examine each case of alleged insanity, and determine 
the condition of such person. 


In Iowa information under oath is made to the commissioners of 
insanity (there are three commissioners in each county: one is the 
clerk of the Circuit Court, and others are appointed by the judge of 
the Circuit Court, one of whom must be a respectable practising phy- 
sician, and the other a lawyer). The commissioners may examine 
informant, and, if satisfied that there is reasonable cause, shall at 
once investigate the case. They may require the presence of the 
patient during the examination or not, at their discretion ; but in any 
case they must appoint a regular practising physician to make a per- 
sonal examination of the alleged insane person, to obtain answers to 
the prescribed series of questions from relatives or others, and to 
certify under his hand to his examination. The commissioners decide 
as to his insanity, and whether the patient is a fit subject for treat- 
ment 4nd custody. The warrant for removal to the hospital is made 
to the sheriff. The patient has the right of appeal from the decision 
within ten days. 

In Maine any relative or justice of the peace makes a complaint in 
writing to a board of examiners (the municipal officers of towns) who 
take testimony. The evidence and certificate of at least two respecta- 
ble physicians, based upon due inquiry and personal examination, are 
required. ‘The examiners decide as to insanity, and commit, if he is 
insane, because they think his comfort and safety and that of others 
will be promoted. Any person deeming himself aggrieved by the 
decision of the board may appeal within five days. 

In Dakota written information under oath is filed with the commis- 
sioners of insanity (a commission exists in each county, and consists 
of the judge of probate, a respectable practising physician, and a 
respectable attorney). Commission investigates. Patient present or 
not, at discretion of commission. Any citizen may appear for or 
against. Commission appoints some regular practising physician to 
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make personal examination, and to obtain from relatives and others 
correct answers to certain prescribed questions. Commission decides 
.s to insanity, and whether patient is a fit subject for treatment and 

istody in the hospital. Sheriff or deputy, or other suitable person, 
removes patient; but, if a woman, another woman or relative must 
accompany her. 

In Nebraska information, verified by affidavit, must be filed with 
the commissioners (a board of three members in each county, styled 
“Commissioners of Insanity,” one of whom is the clerk of the dis- 

court, the others are appointed by the judge of said court, one 
ing a respectable practising physician, and the other a respectable 
prac tising lawyer). ‘The commissioners may have the patient present 
or not at the inquest. In any case, they shall appoint some regular 
practising physician, who may or may not be of their number, to 
make a personal examination, gather facts from relatives, and certify 
under his own hand as to the insanity and condition of the patient. 
The board decides as to insanity, and commits for treatment and 
cus ody. 

Remarks.— The method of determining the existence of insanity, 
and of the commitment of the insane, by a permanent commission, 
one of whom must be a respectable practising physician, and another 
must be a respectable practising lawyer, while the third is a probate 
judge or the clerk of a court of record, is still another step in the 
progress of reform in the care of the insane. Its special merits 
consist in the high character of the members of the commission ; the 
permanency of the commission, which insures a better qualification of 
the members; the method of conducting the proceedings, which 


relieves them of all disturbing conditions ; and, finally, the power to 


determine the nature of the affection, and the proper care and treat- 
ment of the persons alleged to be insane. 

The commission in Maine, which consists of the officers of the 
municipality, is inferior to those of the other States, because the 
membership is by no means so select, and there may be no medical 
member. 

An objection to this method is in its inconvenience, the commission 
often being remote from the patient. 


8. COMMITMENT ON DECISION OF AN ASYLUM Boarp. 
In two States there is provision for the commitment of the insane 


on the decision of an asylum examining board; viz., Virginia and 
Mississippi. 
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In Virginia, on application for the admission of a person into ay 
asylum, the examining board may receive him, if unanimous 
action. 

In Mississippi the superintendent and board of trustees of the 
asylum may, on application, admit “ any person being a lunatic ai 
resident of the State,” though no proceedings in lunacy have beer 
taken. 


In its 


Remarks.—It has long been held that it would be an unsafe pro- 
ceeding to give the power of committing the insane to a party who 
was personally an officer of the asylum to which such insane per 
was to be admitted. Even the testimony of a physician is not al. 
lowed in England, nor in several States, in the case of an alleged 
insane person who is to be admitted to the asylum with which such 
medical examiner is connected. The purpose of such legislation is 
evidently to guard the person alleged to be insane from the possi- 
bility of being committed to an asylum unjustly by interested parties, 
Standing as an act of asylum managers, without any State supervision 
or other responsibility to proper authority, this method of commit. 
ment cannot be regarded as wise or judicious. It must, however, 
be considered as an advance in public sentiment; for there is an 
evident recognition of the necessity of a higher grade of examinations 
than that secured in courts of law. 


g. COMMITMENT ON THE DECISION OF PHYSICIANS. 


In the States of New York, New Hampshire, Georgia, Texas, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and in 
the District of Columbia the insane are committed on the certificate 
of physicians. 


In New York the sworn certificate of two physicians is required. 
They must be of reputable character, graduates of incorporated medi 
cal colleges, permanent residents of the State, in actual practice at 
least three years, and not connected with the asylum to which the 
patient is committed. These qualifications must be certified to bya 
judge of a court of record. There must be a personal examination of 
the patient by the physicians, and the certificates must bear date of 
not more than ten days prior to commitment. They must finally be 
approved by a judge of a court of record, who may, at his discretion, 
institute further inquiry, or take proofs, or call a jury. 

In New Hampshire two reputable physicians must certify to in- 
sanity after a personal examination within one week of commitment. 
Such certificate must be accompanied by a certiticate of a judge of 
the Supreme Court or Court of Probate, or mayor, or chairman of the 
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selectmen, testifying to the genuineness of the signatures and the 
respectability of the signers. Judge of probate may commit any 
sane person who is dangerous. Overseers of the poor may commit 
any insane pauper. 

[In Georgia a pay patient-is admitted to an asylum on the certifi- 
of three respectable practising physicians, well acquainted with 
condition of the patient, or one from such physicians and two 

respectable citizens, stating the cause of application. 

In Texas private patients are committed as follows : — 

rhe legal guardian, near relative, or other person interested in the 
patient must present to the superintendent of the asylum a sworn 
statement of facts relating to him, accompanied with the affidavit of 

physician certifying that he made a careful examination of the 
patient and verily believes him to be insane, and with a certificate of 
the county judge that the physician certifying is a respectable person. 
[he physician decides as to insanity, and the commitment follows. 

In Connecticut a selectman applies to the judge of probate in be- 

f of pauper insane. The judge appoints a respectable physician, 
who shall fully investigate the facts of the case and report to the 
judge. If the physician is satisfied that the pauper is insane, the 
judge orders the selectmen forthwith to take such insane pauper to 
the hospital. 

In the District of Columbia two respectable physicians appear 
before a judge of the Supreme Court or justice of the peace, and 
depose in writing, under oath, that they knew the patient, and from 
personal examination believed him to be insane and a fit subject for 
treatment in the Government Insane Hospital. The judge or justice 
makes a certificate, which, with the affidavits of the physicians, is 
presented to the Secretary of the Interior, who grants an order ad- 
mitting the patient to the Hospital. 

[In Vermont the certificate of two physicians certified by the judge 
of probate to be of unquestioned integrity and skill, not members of 
the same firm, nor officers of an insane asylum, is required. The 
certificate must be made not more than ten days previous to the 
admission of the patient to the asylum, and not more than five days 
after making a careful examination of the alleged insane person. 
The physicians decide as to insanity ; and their certificate, certified by 
a judge of probate, commits to an asylum. The next friend may 
appeal from this decision to the supervisors (three persons elected by 
the general assembly, biennially, two of whom are physicians, their 
duties being the visitation of asylums), who must forthwith examine 
the case and reject or indorse the certificate according to evidence. 

In Tennessee legal guardians, relatives, or friends, or a justice of 
the peace, may place an insane person in an asylum, provided at least 
one reputable physician certifies within one month of admission under 
oath, before a justice of the peace or a judge of any court of record, 
who attests the same, that the person is proved to be insane upon 
personal examination. ‘The physician decides as to insanity. 


L 
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In Pennsylvania two physicians, residents of the State, who haye 
been in the actual practice of medicine for at least five years an¢ 
who are not related to the patient, shall certify that they have 
examined separately the patient, and that the disease is of a characte 
which requires that he be placed in a hospital or other establishmen: 
where the insane are detained for care and treatment, and that they 
are not related to the patient, nor connected with the institution ¢ 
which he is to be committed. This certificate shall have been mad 
within one week of the examination and within two weeks of th 


Luc 


time of admission, and must be sworn to before a judge or magistrate 


of the county, who shall certify to the genuineness of the signatures 
and the good repute of the signers. The physicians decide as | 
insanity. 

In Khode Island parents, guardians, relatives, or friends, and over. 
seers of the poor, when the patient is a pauper, may place insan 
persons in a curative hospital of good repute, on the certificate of tw 
practising physicians of good standing, and known to be such by the 
superintendent of the hospital. 


Remarks.—In the commitment of the insane on the decision of 
medical men alone, we have the highest development of this proceed 
ing yet placed on the statute book. The true nature of insanity is 
fully recognized; and the insane are removed from the category o! 
criminals, and placed among that class of sick persons requiring onl) 
medical care and treatment. The courts perform only simple notaria 
functions, by certifying to the genuineness of the papers or to the 
professional standing of the physicians. In New York there is still 
noticeable in the proceedings a relic of the ancient law. The judge 
approves or not the certificates, according to his discretion, though in 
this act he is believed to assume no other responsibility in the com- 
mitment than to certify to the proceedings. But he may institut 
farther investigations, and may even call a jury, and submit the 
person to the ordinary trial of a petty criminal. In that respect the 
law admits of great abuse. Practically, however, the commitment is 
on the decision of the examining physicians, the judge performing no 
other funetion than that of perfunctorily signing his name in approval. 

A very important feature of the law of New York is that forbidding 
physicians from certifying to the insanity of any person unless they 
have been duly certified by a judge of a court of record to have 
graduated from an incorporated medical college, to have been three 
years in actual practice, and to be of reputable character. This pro- 
vision of law has secured to every part of the State a class of ex- 
aminers in lunacy representing the best educated and most respect- 
able class of practitioners. 
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The method of commitment on the decision of physicians reaches 
its highest development in the States of Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island. In the former State the certificate of insanity of the physi- 
cian is conclusive, the judge merely certifying to the genuineness of 
the signatures and the character of the signers. In the latter State 
even this formality is dispensed with, and the only requirement is 
that the superintendent of the hospital shall know of the good stand- 
ing of the certifying physicians. 

If we rightly interpret the preceding review, it will appear that there 
has been a slow but progressive advance of public opinion, during the 
century of the existence of the United States as an independent 
nationality, towards a more correct and rational treatment of the 
insane, as shown in the gradual improvement in the methods of com- 
mitment adopted and enforced in the several States. These methods, 
as classified, illustrate the prevailing views as to the insane at differ- 
ent periods. There is no more striking illustration of the refining 
and elevating influences by which modern civilization has gradually 
moulded the public conscience into forms which give expression to 
the highest sentiments of philanthropy than the remarkable changes 
which have occurred in the relations of the State to the insane during 
the century of the existence of this republic. One hundred years 
ago no one was recognized as sufficiently insane to require care or 
custody who was not furiously mad, and too dangerous to be at large. 
To-day insanity is recognized as a disease, having a great variety of 
expressions, and demanding treatment in its several stages by com- 
petent medical men. One hundred years ago the insane were ar- 
rested as common criminals, were incarcerated in jails, were tried by 
juries, and were condemned to imprisonment with the same formality 
as the indicted and convicted felon. To-day in most of the States 
no person can be lawfully declared insane, and be removed from his 
home unless he is first examined by physicians who have been 
approved by the court as competent examiners, who must give the 
facts on which they base their opinions in a written certificate, verified 
under oath. One hundred years ago the insane, when duly convicted 
by a jury, were incarcerated’in cells and dungeons with criminals, 
and, if necessary, were chained. ‘To-day the States have provided for 
the insane residences erected on the choicest available sites, and 
endowed them with every known convenience and appliance for their 
recovery and personal comfort. One hundred years ago cruelties and 
outrages in the personal treatment of the insane were of public no- 
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toriety ; but they elicited no remonstrance, nor did they create a ripple 
of agitation. ‘To-day the faintest rumor of unkind treatment of the 
insane, or even of restraint by the mildest means, arouses popular 
indignation as does no other tale of wrong or cruelty. 

If we analyze the historical events in the care of the insane during 
the past century, it is not difficult to discover the general trend of 
thought and investigation by which these remarkable results have 
been accomplished. Running through the entire period, we notice 
the gradual change of opinion as to the nature of insanity and the 
responsibility of the insane. The prevailing belief as to the legal 
status of the insane at the time of the adoption of the Federal Con. 
stitution was that they should be considered and treated as dangerous 
vagrants. Indeed, the popular belief in the demoniacal possession of 
the insane was as yet strong, and quite controlling with the common 
people. ‘The first awakening of the public conscience to a realization 
of the wrongs done to the insane occurred near the close of the last 
century. It was at this time that the famous York Retreat of Eng- 
land, under the management of the Society of Friends, began to 
attract attention. A new policy was adopted in this institution. The 
inmates were regarded as susceptible of control and good government 
by humane measures. The old system of restraint was abandoned, 
and moral influences substituted. The result surprised England. 
This asylum became a model of good order, freedom from excitement, 
and absence of the old and familiar forms of restraint. Many patients 
entered the wards who had been chained for years in other asylums, 
but who were soon made tractable under the influence of kind, intelli- 
gent, and humane attendants. A visitor to the Retreat states that 
“they sometimes have patients brought to them frantic and in irons, 
whom they at once release, and by mild arguments and gentle acts 
reduce almost immediately to obedience and orderly behavior.” 

The new and humane method of treating the insane only required 
a trial to convince the most sceptical that it was based on correct 
principles. Gentleness and kindness controlled more effectually than 
the whip and chains. As the century advanced, far more thought 
was given to insanity by competent medical investigators. A better 
knowledge of pathology revealed more and more clearly the impor- 
tant fact that insanity, under all conditions and circumstances, de- 
pends upon deranged, disturbed, or abnormal states and consequent 
action of some portion of that complex organism, the brain. In a 
broad sense, it is a disease ; and in every possible phase which it may 
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.ssume it must be relegated to the domain of medical science. This 
- the mature judgment of every student of mental pathology and 
ysiology, and must be accepted by the State in its management of 

. insane. It is through the failure of legislative bodies to realize 
fundamental fact that the insane are sick people that we have 
multitude of incongruous laws relating to them which fill the 
volumes of statute laws of the States. But it is gratifying to notice 
the preceding review that there has been a steady improvement in 

; regard throughout the United States, and that some States have 
now reached that high position of committing the insane en- 

to medical care. 


: turning now to the development of a general scheme of commit- 


t, we must first establish certain general principles, which each of 
States may adopt, as the basis of legislation, without so radically 
ecting organic laws as to render the reform impossible or even 
ibtful. In the laws of all of the States we may trace more or less 
listinctly the recognition of these principles. In some of the States 
principles are already so fully recognized that but little change 
vould be required in existing laws ; while in others less advanced the 
necessary changes are most desirable, and would doubtless meet with 
opular approval if the public was properly enlightened on the 
subject. While, therefore, a method of commitment deduced from 
principles already recognized in the laws of the States may not be 
ideal in all of its details, these principles certainly form the only 


he he 


asis on which unification of the laws relating to commitment can 
at present be constructed. 

In our former report we gave the results of a careful study of the 
methods of commitment by all of the States, and embodied them in a 
series of propositions. These propositions with some modifications 
we now restate as the general principles on which unification of the 
methods of commitment of the States may be effected. 


THE RIGHT TO CONFINE THE INSANE. 


It is a maxim of law that status is the basis of personal rights, and 
that the right of status, or condition, is founded on a universal 
jurisprudence. The right to deprive the insane of their personal 
liberty is based on the law of the status of the individual. 

The status of the insane has varied at different periods, because at 
no time have jurists been able to agree upon a basis which received 
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general consent. At an early period of English jurisprudence the 
status of the insane, as regards property rights, was the same as tha; 
of natural fools; and they were treated accordingly. Again, on! 
furious maniacs were recognized as insane persons ; and, under || 

law of status, they could be restrained of personal liberty withou 
affording any necessary foundation for an action of false imprison. 
ment. At common law any person might confine a dangerous 
lunatic as a matter of common right; and even an assault committed 
to restrain the fury of a lunatic was justifiable. Finally, the insane 
were regarded as sick persons, without the judgment to take proper 
measures to regain health. This is the present status of the insane 
in England, where care and treatment enter as important factors in 
the question of commitment. While all of the States commit on the 
common law right of confining the insane who are dangerous to be at 
large, many States commit also on the more humane obligation + 

secure to them proper care and treatment. There is no reason wh 

all of the States should not now recognize both principles ; for they 
represent the most advanced opinions of alienists and philanthropists, 
and are essential to the proper treatment of the insane, with a view 
to their restoration to society. 

In this view, however, it does not follow because a person is insane 
that he should be committed to custody. It is demonstrable that 
there are persons in nearly every community who might technically 
be adjudged insane, and yet who are good citizens’in the sphere 
which they occupy, and have the most undoubted right to their 
personal liberty. Again, there are many insane persons who are s\ 
well cared for by their friends that it would be a manifest injustice to 
remove them to a custodial institution. Laws relating to commit- 
ment should therefore base the right to confine the insane upon the 
actual condition of the person at the time, as attested by competent 
authority. In estimating his condition, consideration should be given 
(1) to the form of insanity with which he is afflicted, its stage of 
progress, its curability under any other method of care and treatment, 
its tendency to homicide, suicide, destruction of property ; (2) to the 
immediate surroundings of the person and their adaptation to his 
special necessities. 

We would propose the following as an organic act relating to the 
insane in every State :— 

No insane person shall be deprived of his liberty unless restraint is 
necessary, expedient, beneficial, or remedial. 
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we adopt the preceding proposition as a fundamental act in our 
laws, we may state the first condition of the insane requiring commit- 
ment as follows :— 

/t is necessary to place in custody the insane who perpetrate acts danger- 

vs to themselves or to others, or to property. 

\s already stated, the common law has already recognized the 
necessity of placing in custody by summary process the furious maniac. 
Any person is justified in restraining from his acts a dangerous 
lunatic. All the States adopt this principle in legislation. 

While it is necessary to the public safety, as well as to the safety of 
individuals, to confine the insane who commit acts of violence, it 
cannot be considered otherwise than expedient to confine the insane 
who, by threats, make it reasonably certain that in some moment of 
frenzy they will perpetrate acts of violence. Not all insane persons 
who threaten violence are dangerous ; but, in all cases where violence 
is threatened, it is important that the conditions under which the 
patients live, and the varying states of mind to which their disease 
renders them liable, should be discriminated, that no mistakes be 
made. The second condition requiring the commitment of the insane 
may therefore be stated as follows :— 

It is expedient to commit to custody the insane who show by threats, or 
otherwise, dangerous tendencies or uncontrollable propensities toward the 
perpetration of crime. 

There are insane persons who may be regarded as harmless, but 
who require custody for their own protection. They are usually of 
the laboring class of people, who live on the border line between self- 
support and indigence. ‘Their chief propensity is to wander about in 
an aimless manner, and they are constantly subjected to the vicissi- 
tudes of the life of vagrants. Such insane persons should be placed 
in confinement for their own comfort and protection. There are still 
other insane persons who are confined by their friends at home, but 
are treated cruelly or are neglected. In these cases, the law should 
require the interposition of the proper authorities and the removal of 
the person toa suitable asylum. ‘Therefore, we propose as a principle 


that — 


It shall be lawful to commit the insane to custody who are disposed to 
wander about, and on this account suffer for want of food or shelter, or 
expose themselves to accidents, and who cannot be properly restrained 
under the conditions in which they live, or who are ill-treated or neglected 
by their relations or friends. 
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Although the laws of but few States specifically recognize {| 
proposition, yet it is so well grounded in the English lunacy laws an¢ 
is so just and humane that its propriety cannot fail of recognit 
by any legislature. 

While it is probable that no one will deny that the three preceding 
conditions of the insane require commitment, the following propos 
tion will not receive universal assent, though we regard it as the most 
important : — 

It is advisable to commit those insane to custody for remedial purp 
whose disease ts in such a stage that the restraint, discipline, or therapeut 
cal measures of an institution will tend more effectually to secure recover) 
than the conditions under which they live. . 

Insanity in its various phases is now universally recognized as a) 
expression of morbid or abnormal condition of the system. It must 
be studied as a disease of an acute or chronic character, and in ever 
stage requires the most skilful medical care and treatment. Th: 
fact that there is still so much obscurity connected with its pathology 
and its manifestations emphasizes the necessity of subordinating its 
management more completely to the highest grade of medical inves- 
tigation and treatment. All future progress in unfolding the now 
mysterious operations of the mind in health and disease, and their 
relations to the varying conditions of nerve structure, and of nerve 
structure to the organs of the body, must be along the line of more 
accurate knowledge of the minute anatomy of the brain, and more 
exhaustive clinical observation and research. To accomplish these 
results, the insane must be brought under the direct and absolute con- 
trol, for the purpose not only of care and treatment, but of study and 
investigation of the highest available medical talent. 

We believe, therefore, that under whatever condition the insane are 
found, and whatever may be the form, grade, or stage of progress of 
the disease, the question of curative care and treatment should be con- 
sidered as paramount, and should determine their destination. ‘The 
English Lunacy Commissioners take this ground, and declare that 
“the object of the Lunacy Acts is not so much to confine lunatics as to 
restore to a healthy state of mind such of them as are curable, and t 
afford comfort and protection to the rest.” We believe that the time 
has fully come when the dominant question in the commitment of an in- 
sane person should be, as aptly put by Professor Ordronaux, “ whether 
he needs such treatment as is afforded alone in an asylum, and is 
therefore a proper person for care and treatment therein. If so, then 
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no matter whether he be quiet and harmless ; for it is still the duty of 


society to protect him against the consequences of a disease both 
dangerous to him and to others. The proper test in all cases is the 
dangerous nature of his disease, not the dangerous character of his 
demeanor alone. Hence the right to confine him, if necessary, is an 
incident in the treatment of his malady which the State may permit 
in virtue of that discretionary power of guardianship which arises by 
implication of law from the capitis diminutio of the citizen.” 

In two or three States this principle is established, and is the rule 

faction. In the laws of several other States we trace its recognition 
and partial adoption in practice. In the large number of States, how- 
ever, Curative treatment is a mere incident, depending for its applica- 
tion upon the existence of an asylum, with an intelligent governing 
board and a competent medical superintendent. We submit to the 
judgment of this Conference if it can render to the insane of this 
country any higher service than through its influence and efforts to 
secure the adoption by every State of the principle that the primary 
question in commitment shall be the curative treatment of the indi- 
vidual insane person. 

Finally, it is the universal experience of alienists that the chance 
of recovery from insanity is in inverse ratio to the length of time 
which the disease has continued. Hence the necessity of early treat- 
ment. It follows, therefore, that those methods of securing commit- 
ment which present the fewest obstacles, with proper security of the 
rights of individuals, are the best. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, regarded early treatment as so important that he deprecated 
any formalities in the process of commitment which were likely to 
make friends delay, such as too great publicity. Equally important 
is it that, as far as possible, the insane should not in this act be sub- 
jected to treatment which in any manner tnduly disturbs them or 
aggravates conditions on which their insanity depends. While, there- 
fore, the proceedings should be conducted so quietly as not to expose 
the insane to unnecessary irritation and excitement, the successive 
steps should be taken with that precision which will secure a right 
judgment, and assure the friends and the public that sane persons 
cannot, designedly or by mistake, be committed. The following prin- 
ciple should govern in devising a scheme of commitment : — 

The procedure of the commitment of the insane shouid be so planned and 
executed as to secure their early removal to a curative hospital, with the 
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least possible disturbance of themselves or friends, and with adequate pro. 
tection from wrong. 

In attempting now to formulate a law for the commitment of the 
insane which may be adopted by all of the States, we shall advance 
no new and untried scheme, but shall deduce it, as we have the princi 
ples just stated, from the laws already existing in the several Sta: 
In these laws and in the principles drawn therefrom, we find al] oj 
the elements necessary for the construction of a code of procedure. 
which, if not fully up to the standard which science and humanity 
would require, is certainly a vast improvement upon that in practice 
in the great majority of the States. Our task is, therefore, rather 
that of constructing a new system out of existing methods than of 
creating it from new materials. 

From the preceding review of the methods of commitment in the 
different States it appears that, in general, two proceedings are neces 
sary; viz., one to determine the existence of insanity and the wants of 
the insane, the other to pass upon those proofs, and either reject 
them or give them effect. In the execution of these processes we 
find the special differences in the methods of the States. Let us 
consider those processes separately, with a view to formulating a method 
common to all of the States. First, as to the determination of the ex- 
istence of insanity and the kind of care and treatment required, in a 
few States the testimony of any citizen knowing the alleged insane 
person is relied upon. In the larger number of States, however, the 
laws require that among the witnesses there shall be one or more 
“graduates from an incorporated medical college,” or “reputable 
practising physicians.”” There can be no difference of opinion as to 
the competency of the witnesses who are to determine the status or 
condition of the individual. Is he or is he not insane? If insane, 
what form of insanity is it? In what stage of progress is the disease ? 
What are the chances of recovery? What kind of care and treatment 
does this person require for his recovery or comfort? ‘This group of 
questions can only be answered intelligently by a medical man. It is 
true that the merest child might correctly decide that a person is 
insane, as he might that he has fever; but the establishment of that 
fact alone should not determine, as we have seen, the necessity of his 
being placed in confinement. The case must be thoroughly studied 
as a whole by competent physicians before an intelligent judgment 
can be formed as to the care and treatment which he requires. The 
first duty of the State is, therefore, to provide competent examiners 
in lunacy. 
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While the medical schools of the country do not as yet give adequate 
lical instruction in psychology, it is nevertheless true that they 
nerally teach more or less thoroughly the principles of that science, 
| many give clinical instruction. It is also true that there is in 
very small community in the United States, however isolated, medi 
practitioners of reputable character, and graduates of incorporated 
me hi al colleges. In this fact we find the necessary medical exami- 
ners, and usually so distributed and located as to be easily accessible 
id immediately available. In the vast majority of cases, such physi- 
ins are professionally more or less familiar with the antecedertts of 
insane person, and are therefore still more competent to judge 
rectly in regard to every question which it may be necessary to 
determine. We propose, therefore, that each State recognize as a 
talified medical examiner in lunacy every physician duly certified to 
e of reputable character, a graduate of an incorporated medical 
lege, a resident of the State, and in the actual practice of medi 
ine. This is the law of the State of New York; and under its 
yperation nearly every competent physician qualifies, thus giving to 
the remotest districts, and the immediate vicinity of the patient, a 
juasi official having the authority and functions of a medical exami- 
ner in lunacy. 
[f two or more officials are called to investigate the condition of 
. person afflicted with the disease insanity, and are empowered and 
required to personally examine such person, and to collect and record 
as the basis of their opinion all the facts relating to his sickness and 
necessities as regards care and treatment, can there be any possible 
need, in the interests of such insane person, of any additional official 
inquiry? We believe not. Every one who has been much among 
the insane has been impressed with the sense of injustice which they 
feel towards every one who has any part in their commitment. This 
feeling is increased in proportion to the publicity which is given to it. 
lo them the whole proceeding has the character of a conspiracy ; 
and hence the larger the number engaged in it, the more aggravated 
and irritated they become. We can but conclude that the highest 
and best interests of the insane will be consulted if the entire investi- 
gation as to their condition and needs preliminary to commitment 
be by statute imposed upon the examiners in lunacy above provided. 
If we thus secure the evidence which justifies the commitment of 


an insane person, what further proceedings are necessary to complete 
the process? Evidently, nothing is now required but to give to this 
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evidence that judicial sanction and force which, in various forms, |! 
the States now require. In very many States this sanction rests upon 
a review of the evidence, as in any criminal suit, and a decisiop 
thereon. In some States, however, the judge merely administers the 
oath and certifies to the character of the signers of the certificate and 
the genuineness of their signatures. From the preceding discussion 
we conclude that the fact is satisfactorily established that a layman, 
even a judge of the highest court, is not competent to review the facts 
embraced in this certificate. The only person capable of sitting in 
judgment upon these facts is a medical man familiar with the disease 
insanity. We shall therefore hold that those States have a process 
of commitment more nearly in accord with the rational and scientifi 
treatment of the insane, which requires only medical inquiry into the 
condition and wants in any individual case as a basis of commitment, 
but limits the judicial function to the administration of the necessary 
oath, and the certification of the character of the makers of the certi- 
ficate and the genuineness of their signatures. 

In the following project of a law of commitment, we intend simply 
to embody the conclusions which we have formed from the preceding 
discussion in a form best adapted to illustrate their relations and thei: 
practical application to each State. In preparing the details for legis- 
lative action, the form and verbiage would be susceptible of material 
changes. 

SecTION 1.—No person shall be deprived of his Hberty, in this 
State, by being committed to custody as insane, unless his insanity be 
established in manner and form prescribed in this act, and his com- 
mitment to custody be recommended either because (1) he has perpe- 
trated acts dangerous to himself or to others or to property ; or (2) 
it is reasonably certain, by his threats or otherwise, that he has dan- 
gerous tendencies, or uncontrollable propensities toward crime ; or, 
(3) he wanders about, and is exposed to want of food or shelter or to 
accidents; or (4)-he is ill-treated or neglected by relatives or friends; 
or (5) his disease is of such a nature, or in such a stage, as to require, 
for his recovery, care and treatment while under legal restraint. 

Secr. 2.—It shall not be lawful for any physician to certify to the 
insanity of any person, for the purpose of securing his commitment to 
custody, unless said physician be of reputable character, a graduate 
of some incorporated medical college, a permanent resident of: the 
State, and shall be in the actual practice of his profession. The pos- 
session of such qualifications shail be certified to by a judge of a 
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court of record, and such certificate shall constitute said physician an 
examiner in lunacy for the purposes of this act. A copy of said certifi 
-ate shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the county in which 
such physician resides ; but it.shall be unlawful for any examiner in 
lunacy to certify to the insanity of any person for the purpose of com- 
mitting him to an asylum or institution devoted to the custody of the 


insane of which said examiner is either the superintendent, propri- 


etor, an officer, or a regular medical attendant. 

Sect. 3.— Each certificate of insanity must contain, in addition to 
other information, answers to the following inquiries as far as they 
can be obtained : — 


Inquiries were made and answers obtained as follows (here give 
names of persons of whom inquiries were made) :— 

1. What is the patient’s name and age? Married or single? If 
children, how many? If a mother, age of youngest child. 

2. (a) Where was the patient born? (4) Where was the patient’s 
father born? (¢c) Where was the patient’s mother born ? 

3. Where is his or her place of residence (legal settlement) ? 

4. What has been the patient’s occupation? If a woman, hus- 
band’s occupation ? 

5. Is this the first attack? If not, when did others occur, and 
what were their duration ? 

6. When were the first symptoms of /Azs attack manifested, and in 
what way? 

7. Does the disease appear to be increasing, decreasing, or sta- 
tionary? 

8. Is the disease variable, and are there rational intervals? If so, 
do they occur at regular periods ? 

g. On what subject or in what way is derangement now mani- 
fested? State fully. 

10, Has the patient shown any disposition to injure others? 

11. Has suicide ever been attempted? If so, in what way? Is 
the propensity mow active? 

12. Is there a disposition to filthy habits, destruction of clothing, 
breaking glass, etc. ? 

13. What relatives have been insane ? 

14. Did the patient manifest any peculiarities of temper, habits, 
disposition, or pursuits before the accession of the disease,— any 
predominant passions, religious impressions, etc. ? 
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15. Was the patient ever addicted to intemperance in any form, 
to the habitual use of any narcotics ? 

16. Has the patient been subject to any severe disease, to epilepsy, 
to convulsions in any form, or had any injury of the head? 

17. Has any restraint or confinement been employed? If so, of 
what kind and how long? 

18. What is supposed to be the cause of the disease ? 

19. What treatment has been pursued for the relief of the patient? 
(Mention particulars and the effects.) 

(6) Facts learned on personal examination. (Mention every appear- 
ance or condition of the person bearing on the question of existing 
insanity.) 

(¢) Recommendations. (Give the special reasons for recommending 
commitment according to section first.) 

(d@) Date of each visit to the patient. 

(Signed) 

Sect. 4.—The certificate above provided for shall have been 

made within one week of the examination of the patient and within 


two weeks of the time of the admission of the patient, and shall be 
duly sworn to or affirmed before a judge of a court of record of the 


county where such patient has been examined, who shall certify to 
the genuineness of the signatures, and to the fact that the signers are 
duly qualified examiners in lunacy. 

The portion of the report devoted to the detention of the insane, 
and based on an examination of the various methods employed in the 
United States, is incomplete, and will, if desired by the Conference, be 
submitted next year. 
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SOME OUTLINES OF STATE POLICY IN THE 
CARE OF THE INSANE. 


BY RICHARD DEWEY M.D., KANKAKEE, IDL. 


is sought in the present paper to present some ideas for the 
consideration of this Conference in relation to the general subject of 
care and classification of the insane, and on the construction, admin- 
istration, and organization of institutions for the insane. 

These ideas will, it is believed, be largely in agreement with the 
drift of thought and experience at the present time; but some of them 
relate to questions upon which opinions differ. 

The numbers of the insane are increasing, as is well known. The 
census of 1850 gives us in round numbers fifteen thousand insane in 
the United States; that of 1860, twenty-four thousand ; that of 1870, 
thirty-seven thousand ; that of 1880, ninety-one thousand. The per- 
centages in these successive censuses upon the total population were 
respectively 6, 7, 9, and 18 for each ten thousand of the inhabitants. 
The census of 1890 is not yet available. 

The increase of insanity is greater than the increase in the popula- 
tion, and it is to be expected that eventually there will not be less 
than three insane persons to each one thousand of the population in 
the various States of the Union. Besides the insane, there are the 
imbecile and idiotic, who have increased, as indicated by the census, 
from 15,787 in 1850 to 76,895 in 1880. 

But in the anxious and unfavorable comment we hear concerning 
the increase of insanity and mental defect, one compensating fact 
seems to be overlooked ; and that is that wealth and resources in our 
communities are increasing even more than in equal proportion to the 
increase of the insane, so that the burden upon the community does 
not really increase. A large part of the increase is, furthermore, 
probably more apparent than real, and is due to more general knowl- 
edge of the facts, more thorough inquiry into the numbers and con- 
ditions of the unfortunate, and more general provision of institutions 
for the insane. It is impossible in this connection to enter into any 
inquiry as to the causes of the real or apparent increase of insanity 
further than to say that an undue proportion of it comes from our 
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foreign population (at least one-third), and that insanity is a disease 
incident to, but not caused by, high civilization. 

The insane have to be cared for. They are helpless, and many are 
dangerous ; and the only way to provide for them is to build asylums 
and hospitals. There are, of course, some who can be cared for at 
home, many who could be if they had any home, and some who could 
be boarded in families, as is done in Belgium, Scotland, and to some 
extent in the State of Massachusetts. The census shows that, of the 
insane, in 1880 about one-half are at home ; and, of the imbecile, six. 
sevenths are cared for at home. But extensive provision in institu. 
tions is a necessity. 

In accumulating the insane in institutions, we have to meet the 
evils of associating the insane together ; and one of the leading prin- 
ciples which should be carried out in such institutions is that of 
minimizing the evils of such association. This is to be done largely 
by more perfect classification than has hitherto been obtained, and in 
this way there are many advantages which may be secured counter. 
acting the evils of association. Another guiding principle in such 
institutions should be that of approaching in the institutions, in 
all ways which the fact of insanity will allow, more and more 
nearly to the ordinary every-day life of the people, with its natural 
interests and activities. This principle, which seems so little adapted 
for the insane at first view, comes more and more into fouttal promi- 
nence and value as it is more put in practice. 

Institutions have been provided for the insane throughout our land, 
but there-are hundreds and even thousands unprovided for still in 
many States. The principle has been generally recognized that ‘the 
insane are the wards of the State”; but, if this is the case, it is not 
clear why only one-half or two-thirds of the insane are provided for, 
and the other half or third neglected, except that the very great cost 
of institutions has proved an obstacle which could not be overcome. 
Certainly, if it is the duty of the State to provide for the insane, it is 
her duty to provide for all of them; and an injustice is done to those 
who are neglected. 

The great reason for the failure to provide for all has been the 
great cost of institutions. Up to within the last fifteen years it had 
been considered that from one to three thousand dollars per patient 
were required to provide accommodations in an institution. But 
within the time named there has been a general change in style of 
buildings, which has led to a reduction in the cost of buildings, so that 
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three to five hundred dollars are made to do the same work to-day 
it formerly required two or three thousand; and this reduction in 
expense furnishes a hopeful augury for fuller provision in the future, 
though the reaction from former extravagance has perhaps gone to 
other extreme, and given us buildings, in some cases, too cheap 

ind poorly constructed. 

Institutions for the insane, at first, were only places of confinement 
for the dangerous or troublesome ; and no thought was given to cura- 
tive treatment or to adaptation of individual needs. But within 
twenty years it has been seen that the insane are not all alike, and do 
not need exactly the same surroundings. 

The experience with the insane has shown that there is an enor- 
mous variety among them, and that they fall into several large groups, 
which again require further subdivision in order to properly adapt 
means to ends in their care. ‘The following statement of the varieties 
mong the insane will furnish some idea of the great differences 
which must be taken into account.* 

Taking first the cases that would come under the old familiar 
classification, we have :— 


I. Mania; Melancholia; Dementia; Imbecility; Delusional Insanity; Paranoia 
or Monomania. 


. Insane epileptics. Nearly all chronic, incurable, and dangerous. 


alcohol - . 
\ alco he Often not insane, in the 
morphine, ra . 
: : stricter sense of the word. 
chloral and other drugs. 
{ Convicts. 


II. Insane victims of 


. ea | “Mittimus ” cases; 7¢., persons acquitted of crime on 
. Insane criminals. ; ‘ 13 
plea of insanity. 
| Persons committing crimes while in the hospital. 

7, Insane persons from { Paralytics, traumatic cases, general paralysis or “ pare- 
organic brain dis- sis,” apoplexy, cerebral embolism, tumor, and 
ease. i other structural brain diseases. 

VI. Neurasthenic and P . : : 

sae: sed ) Often not insane in the stricter sense of the word. 
hysterical cases. 


Now, the above may almost all be subdivided into at least seven 
minor groups, as follows :— 


1. Recent and largely curable. 
Chronic and largely incurable. 
Mild and inoffensive. 
Dangerous, violent, and destructive, including two important subdivisions, the 
“suicidal ” and the “ homicidal.” 
. Untidy and uncleanly. 
Neat and orderly. 
Helpless or in stuporous condition. 


* Taken from writer’s paper before Chicago Medical Society. See Chicago Medical Recorder, 
ruary, 1892. 
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And, finally, all have to be again considered as to their possessio, 
or non-possession of this world’s goods,— and are: 1st, pauper: 24. 
indigent; 3d, comfortably off ; 4th, wealthy,— and must be accordingly 
dealt with. 

Of course, the above statement does not represent totally distinc 
classes, as the same individual might in some cases come under two 
or more of the above heads. It is only given to show the great diver. 
sities among the insane, and forcibly demonstrates that great diversity 
in the buildings inhabited by the insane is needed, and indeed jn 
their whole environment. 


SEPARATE INSTITUTIONS NEFDED FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF 
THE INSANE. 


There are several classes of the insane that require, if possible, 
total separation from the ordinary mass of the insane in institutions 
especially built for them. Such are the insane of the criminal class, 
insane epileptics, those belonging to the feeble-minded rather than 
the insane, and, where possible, those whose insanity is due to alco- 
hol or drug habits. 

The principle of separation of the above classes is coming slowly 
into recognition to-day. ‘There are several States which have sepa. 
rate asylums for insane criminals, and it is to be expected all will 
eventually provide them, and the reason why insane criminals or con- 
victs should be separately provided for is that such persons are 
entirely unsuitable inmates of a charitable institution, whose policy is 
to treat its inmates with all possible leniency and give them every 
possible privilege, their disposition being criminal in spite of their 
insanity and, indeed, criminal tendencies being intensified by the 
insanity. 

The ordinary reputabie insane themselves, as well as their friends, 
complain of association with criminals, and ask why these evil-doers 
are not kept by themselves. But, unfortunately, it is impossible to 
keep the criminals by themselves, in an ordinary asylum, as they 
constitute the one class of the insane who are prone to combine for 
purposes of conspiracy and mutiny. And, further, they vary in condi- 
tion so enormously among themselves that they cannot properly be 
associated together. One is quiet and of civil deportment, another 
noisy and quarrelsome day and night, one untidy in habits, another 
clean, one constantly destructive and homicidal, another industrious 
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and orderly ; but all, with scarcely an exception, are keenly watching 
opportunity to escape. An ordinary asylum is not and never can 

be a suitable place for the detention of expert cracksmen and other 
inning and desperate criminals. ‘The asylum is a charitable institu- 

n. It seeks, just as far as possible, to dispense with all the 
features of a prison having regard to the welfare of innocent persons 
suffering from the disease, insanity. There is no high-walled enclos- 
ul about the buildings. The patients are not sent out in gangs with 

ked step. It is impossible to prevent their meeting and communi- 
cating together in an ordinary asylum without revolutionizing the 
management of hundreds of innocent invalids for a handful of 
desperadoes. ‘The patients’ rooms all have outside windows guarded 
sufficiently for the ordinary insane, but not for expert burglars. 

There are no cells in blocks cut off from communication with the 
outside world, that are locked by machinery. The attendants, finally, 
while firm in the exercise of authority, are taught to be lenient and 
forbearing rather than stern and suspicious ; and it is sought to foster 
in them the former habit of mind, which is best for the average inno- 
cent insane person. Furthermore, in reference to the criminal class 
itis to be remembered there are insane persons who are primarily 
criminals, and require the arrangements of a prison (they are 
chiefly the insane convicts); while there are other insane persons 
whose violent acts have been purely the result of their insanity, and 
who were of previous reputable worthy life and character. These two 
classes should not be placed in the same building or in the same 
institution. They should either be in separate institutions or “dan- 
gerous”’ wards should specially be arranged for the latter at the 
ordinary asylum. 

That the epileptic class of patients require separate provision in 
an institution of their own does not need to be argued here. The 
reasons are familiar and obvious. One State of our Union, Ohio, 
has already provided a separate institution for them, to her honor be 
it spoken. 


It is to be remembered, with reference to epileptics, that, while a 
large majority of them are affected mentally, there are many who 
cannot be called insane ; and such of these as need provision can well 
be provided for in connection with, and yet separate from, the men- 
tally impaired, as is done in the famous and very successful colony of 
the epileptic in Bielefeld, Germany. 

The insane victims of alcohol have not been separately provided 
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for in recent times, but have generally gone to the general hospitals 
for the insane, although their condition makes it important that their 
treatment should be quite different from that of the insane in general, 
They, along with the cases of neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion, 
form a group of cases often not insane, in the stricter sense of th 
word. And yet it is more feasible to provide for such in an ordinary 
institution than for the criminal or epileptic class. 
The imbecile and idiotic should perhaps be considered here, 
Of these the great majority should receive custodial care in connec. 
tion with the institutions for the feeble-minded. This principle of 
separate provision for adult imbeciles has come into general recogni 
tion, and is put in practice in the State of Illinois and in several 
others at the present time ; but there is great need of its extension. 


CERTAIN GROUPS OF THE INSANE WITHIN EVERY INSTITUTION 
NEED TO BE IN SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS. 


In connection with provision for certain classes in separate institu. 
tions should be mentioned the care of certain other subdivisions of 
the insane in separate wards or departments of the ordinary asylum or 
hospital, to avoid injurious contact. The classes referred to are the 


curable patients, the neurasthenic, and “ habit”? cases (alcohol, mor- 
phine, etc.), the bodily sick, and the refractory. Above all, an 
especal care should be given to fostering and maintaining curative 
wards for the recoverable insane. 


Every institution for the insane, of large size, should have its cura- 
tive wards exclusively for those patients who can be expected to 
recover; and by these I mean mostly cases of recent origin. ‘There 
are, of course, numbers of very recent cases that are hopeless from 
the start, and other very chronic cases that are possibly curable ; and 
every patient should have the benefit of the curative ward, and of 
skilled and conscientious care in such ward until the incurability is 
unmistakable, and many cases should have repeated trials in the 
curative wards at suitable intervals. 

Into these curative wards should be distilled all the healing influ- 
ences which science and benevolence combined can exert. Into the 
details of organization of curative wards it is impossible to enter 
in the present limits, further than to say there should be unlimited 
means of treatment, medical, mental, moral, and hygienic. Every 
patient should have medicine, electro-therapeutics, balneo-therapeutics, 
massage, muscle culture, manual and mechanical. There should be 
music, games, sociability, trained nurses and attendants. No patient 
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id, by any possibility, annoy any other patient; and there should 
such classification that every individual would form a class of his 
her own if necessary. The architect, the physician, and the Good 

<,maritan should concentrate their efforts on the curable patients. 
the older institutions should introduce a system of “curative 
‘as best can be. All new institutions should especially con- 
them. * 


» neurasthenic cases, and many cases of alcoholism, morphinism, 
etc., form a group of patients in whom insanity, in its ordinary sense, 
is scarcely present. They should be in separate wards specially 
adapted for them. Such patients are almost always quiet, mostly 
rational, harmless, and well conducted, and do not need to be brought 


contact with the positively insane, except perhaps occasionally 
ring brief periods, At the same time they need close surveillance. 

Many of our institutions already have their separate hospital wards 

the bodily sick ; and it is greatly to be desired that all should 
secure this improvement, and give special nursing, care, and attention 

the acute medical and surgical diseases intercurrent to insanity. 
By this means those who die in the institution may always have the 
care of nurses and attendants in their last hours. ‘The hospital ward 
should have a physician quartered therein, in attendance upon it. 

The refractory patients again, by reason of their noise, violence, 
and destructive tendencies, require wards separated from those of the 
quiet patients, and especially adapted to the care of those with the 
above peculiarities. These patients, however, should, under no cir- 
cumstances, be far removed from the care of the medical officers and 
of skilled attendants. A physician should be readily accessible to 
them at all times, if not in the same building, and the supervision of 
such cases should be conducted with the utmost care. In connection 


with the patients of this class, many of those who are especially 
dangerous might also find their quarters. 


For all the above-named classes, for whom a greater degree of sep- 
aration is required, it is quite possible to provide by choosing a loca- 
tion which affords some natural separation,— by grouping the build- 
ings so that they can be separated by an enclosure, and by planting 
trees and shrubs about them so that they will be near enough to form 
an integral part of the institution, and yet a separate department, 
removed from objectionable contact, thus avoiding the evils of the 
too distant colony. 


* From a paper read before Chicago Medical Society, as mentioned above. 
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CHANGES THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILD- 
INGS FOR THE INSANE. 


In the above connection it is well to speak of the changes in con- 
struction of buildings which have gradually taken place, forming a 
new departure from the linear and congregate style, which was well- 
nigh universal up to about the year 1880. 

The institutions for the insane at first provided were all on the 
congregate plan, and built almost precisely alike. It was found in 
the early periods that the number of insane was not sufficient to war- 
rant more than one building; and the pernicious idea prevailed that 
all the insane were alike, and required the same surroundings. But 
the very great variety existing among the different groups and classes 
has come to be recognized and provided for in adaptation of build- 
ings to the needs of the several groups. It is evident that variety of 
construction is required for such various conditions as are shown in 
the statement above given ; and for twenty years past differentiation 
and segregation have been agitated and advocated until different and 
greatly varying plans of buildings have come to prevail. It is impos- 
sible to describe the movement here in detail. But the cottage or 
village, the pavilion, the colony for the insane, have grown from 
year to year; and the number provided for in two-story buildings, 
constructed like an ordinary house, has increased from one or two 
hundred in 1880 to more than five thousand at the present time 
(1892). 

The size of institutions for the insane is a question presenting itself 
under the head of construction, and it is a vexed question. Most of 
those familiar with the subject have advocated small institutions, be- 
lieving that thus individual care and attention could be better secured. 
And it is true that, if the resources of an institution are sufficient, 
other things being equal, the patients will have better care in smaller 
nurabers. There are advantages and drawbacks both in connection 
with the size of institutions. The advantages of the small institu- 
tion are possibility of more personal supervision by the chief author- 
ity and greater nearness of the patient to friends. It has also been 
claimed that industry and economy could be promoted better in small 
institutions. The disadvantages of the small institutions are that a 
high standard of supervision, medical and humane, is not so econom- 
ically secured ; and especially with small numbers of patients there is 
limited opportunity for classification. An institution with a large 
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umber of wards can adapt each ward to some one specific purpose ; 
d the homogeneous character of the inmates admits of their all 
‘iving the care they need and such surroundings and conven- 
nces as their condition requires, which it would be impossible or 
extravagant to provide for a small number. The truth is that the 
large masses of the insane found in any public institution are persons 
who have been, in their former lives, accustomed to the simplest and 
most elementary modes of living, and have all enjoyed the same or a 
lite similar environment. They can, therefore, if divided into cer- 
tain groups, be treated with great uniformity without disadvantage. 
What they most require is the ordinary comforts of life, provision for 
their physical wants, kind treatment, and such employment as may 
be possible to provide for them. Hundreds of such persons can 
have all the conditions of comfort met in a large and well-equipped 
isylum better than in a smaller one. There are, of course, the excep- 
tional cases; but these are also provided with a suitable place by a 
large number of different groups or classifications. 

Another consideration which favors, and indeed compels, the es- 
tablishment of large institutions, is the fixed determination shown by 
the legislative bodies of the various States to build only large institu- 
tions. There is an insurmountable aversion on the part of the aver- 
age legislator to establishing a new institution; while, on the other 
hand, the legislative bodies continue, year after year, making new 
additions to already established institutions, until they become over- 
grown and unwieldly in their proportions. And especially is this 
true where an institution has been originally planned for a certain 
number, and the dimensions of its kitchens, laundry, water supply, 
heating apparatus, etc., have been fixed for that number. With the 
successive additions, these working arrangements of the institutions 
are outgrown, and require to be torn down and built over again, 
which is a very wasteful and extravagant policy. 


DETERMINE AT THE QUTSET THE ULTIMATE CAPACITY OF THE IN- 
STITUTION. 


One of the most important elements of State policy, in establishing 
a new institution, should be the determining of the exact ultimate size 
of such institution, and arranging, at the start, all its working parts 
with reference to this established size. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been wasted by disregard of this rule. 
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It seems probable that we shall be obliged, on the whole, to recop- 
cile ourselves to the erection of large institutions. The experience of 
the vast majority of the States of the Union shows this ; and there are 
reasons to believe, as above stated, that the very great size of institu. 
tions may be made in many ways advantageous, and admit of a higher 
standard of care than the small institutions. It is true the person 
chiefly responsible cannot give personal attention to the great num 
bers ; but the duties of the other officials, in the large or small institu- 
tions, would be practically the same. The humanitarian and business 
supervision should be considered separately. So far as the business 
departments are concerned, it would not be denied that a large estab- 
lishment could be as successfully managed as a small one. In the 
matter of humane treatment the supervision is, of course, more difficult 
for large numbers. But, with a large institution organized in its busi- 
ness department on business principles, the medical superintendent 
and staff are left free to give their whole thought to medical and 
humane care, and can thus accomplish results unattainable in a 
smaller establishment, where they must necessarily have more of the 
functions of a purely business and administrative nature. All things 
considered, it seems to me, institutions having six hundred to one 
thousand inmates are to be recommended. They will not be per- 
fect ; but perfection, though always striven for, is never attained in 
this world. 

One may readily admit that small institutions are desirable ; but sat- 
isfactory small institutions, considering the resources of the State and 
the disposition of the State authorities, are even more unattainable 
than large ones. 


GOVERNMENT OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


All institutions for the insane should be under State control. They 
should be required to comply with the recognized conditions of 
hygiene and safety, and with the rules for efficiency in administration 
and classification; and these should be embodied in the statutes 
creating the institutions, and no institution should be permitted to 
receive patients without complying with all the requirements. 

Every State should have its Board of Public Charities, possessing 
advisory powers and duties, and the right and duty of inspection and 
investigation, and of reporting its conclusions in relation to finances, 
humanity, efficiency, or any other subject. Such a Board should be 
appointed by the State authorities, as should also the trustees or man- 
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agers. These Boards should all be non-partisan, representing both 
the leading political parties. Among their members should also be 
one lawyer and one physician. I incline to the opinion also that it 
would be an advantage to have a woman upon each of the Boards. 

No compensation should be allowed to any member of these Boards 
except for actual expenses. ‘Their labors will thus be performed from 
motives of public spirit, and only men will accept such office who are 
philanthropic in their ideas, 

A Board of Charities uncompensated and serving for honor, and 
with advisory powers, I believe to be preferable, in the present state 
of affairs in our country, to a salaried commissioner or Board of Com- 
missioners with mandatory powers. As soon as a salary is attached 
to a position in the gift of a State executive, it becomes an object of 


petty ambition to persons who have rendered services of a purely 


political nature ; and such a position is too often given as a reward for 
such services. If the salary is not a large one, furthermore, only per- 
sons of mediocre ability will seek it; and it is not to be expected that 
our States will be willing to create boards of commissioners of lunacy 
sufficiently highly salaried to command first-class ability. 

It is much to be preferred, therefore, that public-spirited citizens 
should hold such positions, and labor in them from an honorable 
ambition and motives of humanity and benevolence, and having 
advisory rather than mandatory powers. ‘The responsibility thus re- 
mains fixed where it should be,— in the immediate management of the 
institutions, which can better work out individual excellences than if 
all are reduced to a dead level by the rulings of mandatory commis- 
sioners. 


THE CouNTY AUTHORITIES SHOULD NOT HAVE THE CARE AND 
CONTROL OF THE INSANE. 


The county boards of the various States have purely business and 
economical functions. The whole history of county care of the 
insane shows that they are not fitted by experience or inclination for 
charitable work. If county authorities could in some way wholly 
surrender their control of the insane to suitable persons selected by 
the State, something might be accomplished ; but they cannot do this, 
and any attempted combination of State and county agencies in 
working together is an “entangling alliance,” and results in a hybrid 
organization, which can be neither one thing nor the other. It has 
been attempted to secure the united action of State and county au- 
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thorities in the State of Wisconsin, by giving the State Board 

Charities authority over the care of the insane. But the result even 
there has been that the superintendent of the county farm is for 

most part the superintendent of the county asylum, and the asylum is 
a part of the county almshouse. Now, a man may be a good farmer 
or a good director of an asylum ; but he is not likely to be both. N 

withstanding the obstacles in the way, the State Board of Charities of 
Wisconsin reached at one time a high grade of excellence in thei: 
system of county asylums; and, if the level attained by them could be 
made permanent, certainly the friends of the insane would greatly 
prefer their methods to those of ordinary county care. But who that 
is familiar with the Board that accomplished this work can doubt that 
they are altogether exceptional men, and that the success of their 
methods was due to their personality and to their unusual combina 
tion of practical business sense with enlightened humanitarian views? 
While they were in control, a high standard was maintained ; but in 
the inscrutable fluctuations of politics they have already been super- 
seded, and their successors, as is well known, have neither the 
adaptation for the work nor the interest in it which was possessed by 
the former Board. But, if not superseded, they must have eventually 
died or resigned; and then, when new rulers arose who knew not 


Elmore and Giles, the same lapse into mediocrity or worse must have 
occurred. 


I think all are agreed that State care of the insane is everywhere 
wanted. The Wisconsin system is intended to be State care in 
county asylums; but in what is this necessarily superior to State care 
in State asylums? Is there anything which a county can do for its 
insane which a State cannot do as well or better? Is it not true that, 
when the State acts through the counties, it is diminishing its force by 
just the extent to which it delegates its work to other and less intelli- 
gent hands? 

To the Wisconsin system we are indebted for valuable lessons in 
frugality and industry; but it remains to be seen that there is necessa- 
rily anything accomplished by this system which the State could not 
accomplish directly. The difficulty is that neither State nor county, 
in Wisconsin or elsewhere, has yet risen to the necessities of the 
case; and under no system can we expect perfection. There is only 
a choice of evils in either case. If the county can provide the condi- 
tions of industry and a natural and simple life for the insane, is there 
any reason why the State cannot provide them better under the 
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ewer segregate system of construction, and with this medical care 
, erade which it is impossible for counties to furnish? 


may be claimed that more are thus cared for, and it is true 
Wisconsin has more nearly provided for her insane than many States. 
But other States that have adhered exclusively to State care, as 
Minnesota, have also provided for the entire body of their insane. 

\n objection to the Wisconsin system is that it sets apart a so- 
alled class of the insane called chronic; while the increased experi- 
nce attained has shown more and more that the insane recover, 
nder favorable circumstances, who were formerly considered chronic 
nd incurable. And there are, in my opinion, none of the insane 
vho should not steadily be under careful medical supervision, with a 
view to taking advantage of any favorable turn in their malady and 
iiding them onward toward recovery. I am of the opinion, indeed, 
hat all of the insane without exception within the borders of any 
State should be made the subject at suitable intervals of a careful, 
special medical study and examination, and a written official report 

uld be made and filed as to the condition and prospects of cure, 

nearly as may be determined, of each and every patient, so that 
there would be an incentive toward the most careful attention and 
supervision, for the purpose of securing recovery of those cases which 
experience shows do, in the long course of the malady, come to a 
favorable position for improvement and recovery. 

The Wisconsin system is sometimes called “semi-State care.” 
The able and zealous gentlemen who created the system were legis- 
lated out of office; and the care now given by the new Board, it is 
to be feared, is “ demi-semi-State” care, and will eventually become, 
judging from what we know of politics and county management of 
the insane, “‘ hemi-demi-semi-State care.”’ 


VOLUNTARY OR SELF-COMMITMENT OF THE INSANE. 


Nothing is included in this paper upon legislation for the insane, as 
it was expected that a special report on that subject would be pre- 
sented to this Conference by Dr. Stephen Smith. I do not wish to 
enter upon this subject further than to express a hope for an ultimate 
legislative enactment which will provide in a suitable manner for 
‘voluntary or self-committed ” patients to the State insane hospitals. 


It is well known there are many persons threatened with insanity or 
suffering attacks of nervous prostration who are not insane, in the 
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ordinary sense of the word, and could not be put in any institution 
for the insane, who yet earnestly desire to utilize its opportunities for 
treatment and cure. Such patients as this are often later brought to 
the asylum against their will, having become positively insane, and 
when the most favorable period for treatment has passed away. ‘The 
law already permits such voluntary treatment in Massachusetts and, | 
believe, in New York and Pennsylvania; and it is greatly to be desired 
that such a system should be placed within the reach of those need- 
ing its benefits everywhere. 


THE STATE TO ASSUME THE CARE OF ALL. 


The policy of admitting into the State institutions private patients 
who are allowed to pay for their treatment, it is believed, leads to 
favoritism and to the exclusion of equally deserving patients who are 
poor, as well as other evils. And it is greatly to be desired that the 
law should be so amended that in all States all the patients who go 
to the public asylums would be supported by the State, and all placed 
upon an equal footing, it being understood that the great thing to be 
desired is curative treatment in all cases where cure is possible, and 
kind and skilful care in other cases. 

There are certain matters of internal administration and manage- 
ment that are worthy of mention, as being important to the greatest 
efficiency of institutions. The first of these which I will mention is: 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE ATTENDANTS UPON THE INSANE. 


The most important problem confronting those who have the care 
of the insane is the securing of kind and skilful performance of their 
duties by the attendants. The troubles and abuses which occur from 
time to time in institutions of this class are largely the outgrowth of 
ignorance, and seldom come from intentional brutality or cruelty. By 
securing attendants who are naturally well adapted to their work, and 
providing for them courses of instruction by means of lectures, reci- 
tations, and instruction and drill in the practical work of caring for 
the insane and the sick, and learning the manipulations ordinarily 
required of nurses, a body of efficient and intelligent attendants can 
be developed, who are capable of greatly furthering the work of the 
insane hospitals. Several institutions have already established such 
schools, among others the McLean Asylum, the Buffalo and the Utica 
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‘tate Hospitals of New York, the State Hospital of Independence, 
_and that at Kankakee, Ill. 


A WomAN PHYSICIAN IS DESIRABLE UPON THE MEDICAL STAFF OF 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


Another exceedingly useful adjunct to the medica! work of an in- 
titution for the insane is the presence of a woman physician upon 
medical staff. Every large institution can have its work in the 
care of female patients greatly facilitated by the presence of a 
woman physician. Such physician need not necessarily have the 
ire of all the female patients, as there are always some who prefer 
. male physician. But it is impossible to care for all the insane 
needing certain forms of treatment satisfactorily with male physi- 
cians alone; and, in advocating a woman physician, I do not ignore 
the fact that greatly exaggerated ideas of her possible usefulness 
have been entertained in many quarters, and that experience has 
shown that far less was to be expected from local treatment and 
operative procedure in certain classes of the female insane than had 
at first been supposed. 


CONSULTING PHYSICIANS. 

Another step in advance in the medical work of institutions for the 
insane may be expected whenever satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to provide each institution with a consulting staff of special- 
ists. How this is to be done is not exactly clear, because none but 
eminent and capable men ought to be employed in such capacity ; 


and such men are unable to give their time or services without large 
compensation. But in many institutions it may be feasible to form a 
connection with some medical school, and secure the services of able 
specialists by giving them an opportunity to furnish clinical instruc- 
tion to their classes. All should, however, be under the exclusive 
direction of the medical head of the insane hospital, and the position 
of the consultants advisory. 


SCIENTIFIC WorRK. 


Finally, an improvement which it is very desirable to secure is 
more thorough and comprehensive scientific work on the part of the 
medical staff of the various institutions. It is true that a large 
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amount of material remains unutilized in these institutions at present, 
but the State has done little or nothing to encourage scientific wor! 
or original research. In the first place, physicians who are able | 
do such work can seldom be secured for insane hospitals, because 
they can do better in other ways; and such positions, at the p: 
rate of compensation, do not attract them. In the next place, th 
whole time and energy of the physicians in insane hospitals are gep- 
erally required by the necessary daily routine treatment of thei: 
patients. And, finally, the State does not generally provide the n 
essary equipment of instruments and apparatus, which, to be in 

degree complete, require a special appropriation. 

I would endeavor to summarize the thoughts presented in the fore- 
going pages somewhat as follows : — 

First.— The increase of insanity, and the large number now unpro- 
vided for, render it exceedingly desirable that a settled line of policy, 
which will meet the requirements of humanity and economy, may be 
arrived at and generally agreed upon. 

Second.— Institutions were formerly provided which were ill-adapted 
for meeting the greatly varying conditions among the insane, and 
were too expensive in their construction. A reaction has taken place, 
and a notable change in the style of construction has grown up in the 
last ten or twelve years ; and simple, inexpensive, two-story buildings, 
much like an ordinary house, have been found feasible for the great 
mass of the insane. ‘Thus a greater degree of adaptability has been 
secured to the varying conditions of the insane. 

Third.— For good management and for the welfare of the insane, 
separate institutions are needed for certain classes; namely, the 
insane criminals, the epileptic insane, and, where possible, the insane 
victims of alcohol, morphine, etc. 


iny 


Fourth—I\n every institution having a large number of patients 
there are certain groups of patients which should have, by means of 
detached buildings, such separation as will minimize the evils of as- 
sociating the insane. These groups are the curable patients, who 
should be in “curative wards” especially constructed for them, the 
“habit” cases and those of neurasthenia (unless removed to a sepa- 
rate institution), the bodily sick and the infirm patients, and the re- 
fractory patients. By suitable arrangements the groups of buildings 
for these patients can be an integral part of the institution, near 
enough for good administration, yet so separated as to prevent in- 
jurious contact and association. 
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Fifth. — The size of the institutions has been continually increasing, 
the movement in this direction seems to be unavoidable. There 
e, however, advantages in the large size of institutions which com- 
ite, in a measure, for the drawbacks. ‘The insane, when asso- 
ited in considerable numbers, fall into certain homogeneous groups, 
ach sufficiently large to have buildings and surroundings proper to 
mselves ; while in smaller numbers such classification is impossible. 
ther, the great majority of the insane have been accustomed to 
similar previous conditions of life, which admit of much uniform- 

in their care and surroundings. Incidental to the size of institu- 
ns, great stress should be laid on the importance of determining 


nan institution ts begun, what its ultimate size shall be. 


, 


‘ixth.— In the government and supervision of institutions for the 
insane, a Board of Charities, with advisory and supervisory powers, 
is to be preferred to a commission of lunacy, with mandatory powers ; 
and the Board of Charities, as well as the boards of trustees or 
managers of institutions, should be non-partisan and uncompensated. 
Such Boards should have a lawyer and a physician, and, where prac- 
ticable, a woman, as members of the Board. 

Seventh.— County authorities should not have the care and control 

f the insane in whole or in part. The county government is not 
adapted for the insane, and a combination of State and county agen- 
cies is only an “ 


entangling alliance.” The State ought to be able to 
do anything that a county can do, and do it better. At the same 


time the county system, as originally established in Wisconsin, pos- 


sessed elements of value worthy of imitation, especially in the frugality 
and industry secured. 


Lighth.— Voluntary or self-commitment of the insane is something 
that it is desirable to provide for in the commitment laws, as it is 
already done in several of the States. 

Ninth.— Training schools for the attendants are desirable in every 
institution for the insane. 

Zenth— A woman physician should be a member of the medical 
staff of every large institution for the insane. 

Eleventh— A \arge amount of scientific work is desirable, as a 
feature of the work of institutions for the insane, and such work 
should be encouraged both by the State and by the management of 
the various institutions. 
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INSANITY FOLLOWING THE KEELY TREATMENT 
FOR INEBRIETY. 


BY DR. RICHARD DEWEY, KANKAKEE, ILL. 


It is only intended in this paper to present notes concerning three 
cases of insanity in which, apparently, the exciting cause was treat- 
ment at the Keely Institute at Dwight, IIl., and to make some ob- 
servations on the Keely method, as well as on other Keely patients 
who came under my care as insane, but whose insanity was not to 
any great extent due to the Keely treatment. But, so far as insan- 
ity in general resulting from the Keely treatment of inebriety is con- 
cerned, this is a subject which I do not now endeavor to treat, 
although it would appear that a large number of such cases have 
occurred, and would be worthy of collection and scientific study. 

Whether we regard drunkenness as a disease, a habit, a vice, or a 
combination of the three, constantly varying with the individual, or 
whether we only look upon alcohol —as some ultra-progressive minds 
have done —as simply a convenient means of exterminating those 
individuals and races not fit to survive, we can but find a certain 
interest in the phenomena of the Keely cure. At the same time it is 
difficult for a physician whose mind and life are regulated by the 
ethical standard he inherited from our fathers to approach the subject 
without prejudice. Yet this it will be my effort to do. 

This remarkable cure seems to have several elements which com- 
bine to produce the striking results which all have noted. These 
elements may be regarded as : — 

First. The medication, hypodermatic and internal. 

Second. Influences producing a powerful mental and moral im- 
pression upon the patient. These latter may be subdivided into the 
means employed to profoundly influence and impress the patient at 
the various “ institutes,” and the advertising which the system receives 
by one agency and another throughout the land. 

These all have their importance, but the second yields nothing to 
the other in the part which it plays ; and I will briefly consider these 
at the close of my paper. 

Coming now to the details of the cases in which insanity has been 
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sociated with the Keely treatment, I would say that in all there 
have come under my notice, as superintendent of the State Insane 
Hospital at Kankakee, eight patients, who were committed more or 
less directly after residence at the Institute at Dwight, Ill. These 
cases, with two exceptions, were all received between September, 
i8o1, and February, 1892, and the following is a brief outline of 
such cases ‘= 

Case No. 1.— Cause of inebriety, alcohol, morphine, and cocaine. 
Received at Kankakee in March, 1890. Treated at Dwight two or 
three years previously, and relapsed within a few months thereafter 
nto habits of drink and morphine, followed by an attack of insanity. 
Was then treated in an asylum, and recovered. Patient never insane 
before going to Dwight. No heredity of insanity. After leaving 
Dwight, started on a sea voyage, and commenced drinking on ship. 
Discharged recovered from this second attack of insanity. 

CasE No. 2.— Morphine habit. Admitted to Kankakee in 1890, 
after “ home treatment” from Dwight Institute in August, 1890. In- 
sanity apparently antedated the Keely treatment. No insanity in 
family. Did not resume morphine habit. Still in insane hospital. 

Case No. 3.—Alcohol habit. Admitted at Kankakee in Septem- 
ber, 1891, after taking, a few weeks previously, a course of treatment 
at Dwight. Attack of melancholia shortly after leaving Dwight, in 
consequence of which patient was committed to hospital. Patient 
commenced to drink after leaving Dwight. Discharged from hospital 
at Kankakee as recovered mentally. (See further notes of this case.) 

Case No. 4.—Case of alcohol, morphine, and cocaine habits, 
Received at Kankakee in October, 1891. Treated at Dwight some 
years previously. Relapsed, and had been refused admission at 
Dwight a second time. A month or two before admission at Kanka- 
kee was in an institute in Indiana, where patient became wildly 
insane, apparently in consequence of treatment received there. No 
direct heredity. Maternal uncle insane. Discharged recovered men- 
tally. Patient still drinks. 

Case No. 5.— Alcohol and morphine habit. Admitted at Kanka- 
kee in November, 1891. At Dwight in preceding August and Sep- 
tember. Not insane before going to Dwight. Insane delusions 
appear to have developed while there. No heredity of insanity 
known. Did not resume liquor or morphine after leaving. Still in 
insane hospital. (See further notes of this case.) 

Case No. 6.—(Same as patient No, 1.) Alcohol, morphine, and 
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cocaine habits. Date of admission at Kankakee, January, 


Had applied the year before for admission to Dwight a second tin 
but was refused. Had taken Keely’s “home treatment” repeat 
after leaving Kankakee, and had been in Hargreave’s Institute, th 
“W.C. T. A. Sanitarium.” Not insane before going to Dwight. N 
heredity. Discharged recovered from this third attack of insanit 

Case No. 7.— Alcohol habit, complicated to some extent 
morphine. Admitted in January, 1892. Had taken about 
months’ treatment at Dwight. Insanity developed while there. 
heredity. Still in hospital. Did not resume habits after leavi: 
Dwight. (See further notes of this case.) 

Case No. 8.— Alcohol habit. Admitted in February, 1892, leay- 
ing Dwight one month before, after regulation course of treatment, 
and immediately relapsed into drinking habits. No previous insan- 
ity. No heredity. Still in hospital. This patient has been subject 
to epilepsy at long intervals. 

In the above eight cases only seven individuals are represented, as 
the same person admitted twice makes two cases. Of these only two 
are non-complicated cases of drink habit, the others being all more or 
less subjects of morphine, cocaine, etc. There are two of the cases 
in which the insanity would appear to have developed at Dwight, and 
one in which melancholia seemed to follow immediately the treatment 
there. Of these three cases I will present a somewhat more detailed 
statement. In two of these three cases, morphine as well as alco! 
had been used to excess for protracted periods, and these two cases 
present a quite similar form of mania with hallucinations of the aud 
tory type, while the patient whose insanity resulted from alcohol 
alone was affected with decidedly different psychosis,— namely, simple 
melancholia. In all these cases there was of course a profoundly 
disturbed condition of the brain and nervous system without refer- 
ence to the Keely treatment. 

I will now describe the three cases of insanity in which the exciting 
cause is apparently the Keely treatment. 

First—(Case No. 7 above.) This patient, a single man, aged 
thirty-seven, was a heavy user of alcohol from his eighteenth year, 
and lately, for one and one-half years past, had taken up the use of 
morphine, using at times as much as three and one-half grains hypo- 
dermically. This he used largely when awakening in the morning 
after a debauch, in such a shaky condition as to be unable to go on 
without additional stimulation. He was a physician. His parents 
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re cousins, and one brother was an inebriate. At time of admis- 
n to Kankakee, nutrition fair, tongue coated, appetite fair, bowels 
ilar. Sleep poor except under the influence of hypnotics. Eye- 

good, pupils equal. Hearing good except for hallucinations. 
sibility normal. ‘Tendon reflexes exaggerated on the right side. 


ape of chest normal. Lungs and heart apparently normal. Res- 


n regular. Pulse regular,— 84. 

[his patient spent about two months at the Keely Institute, and on 
ming home was found to be affected with delusions. He thought 
heard voices, and believed people were talking about him, and was 
ined to think himself insulted, and threatened violence ; at times, in 
nsequence of his auditory hallucinations, produced alarm among 
his friends, and was committed to the insane hospital three weeks 
er leaving Dwight. After a few weeks at the hospital the active 
hallucinations wore off, and patient’s mind became clear on all ordi- 
iry subjects, but grandiose delusions remained. Patient thought he 
would run for governor, wrote poetry, and prepared an inaugural 
address. Outside of his delusions his mind and memory were clear, 
and he described intelligently all that had occurred. He stated that 
had been dosed heavily with drugs at Dwight, and described 
curately the symptoms of atropine intoxication as being present 
most of the time while at Dwight, being familiar with these things as 
a physician. Is still in the hospital, and rational except for exagger- 
ated ideas and frequent inconsistent changes of opinion. His appe- 
tite for stimulants is still uncontrollable, as shown by attempts to 

secure liquor. He is steadily improving mentally and physically. 
This patient, with another Keely graduate, was allowed to go 
to the city on condition of not entering any saloon. When supposing 
themselves to be entirely unobserved, they were seen to enter one of 
those resorts by the attendant, and commenced by taking lemonade, 


but ended by calling for strong liquor. It was found necessary at 


once to recall the privileges which had been accorded them. 
Second.— (Case No. 5 above.) Male, aged thirty-nine. Single. 
Salesman. No heredity of insanity. Addicted to the use of alco- 
|| and morphine for several years. On admission to Kankakee, nu- 
trition fair. Tongue clean. Appetite good. Bowels constipated. 
Sleep poor. Sight good, pupils normal. Hearing impaired, and 
imaginary “voices” present. Skin cool. Muscular system and mo- 
tility good. Heart, lungs, and pulse normal. Respiration regular. 
This patient had scarlet fever when about four years old in a very 
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serious form, which permanently affected his hearing. On account 
his sickness and infirmity of hearing he was very much petted and 
indulged, and never subjected to the average amount of discipline and 
control. Patient was very rational on all subjects except his hallu- 
cinations of hearing. He stated that he went to Dwight in August, 
1891. He had at that time been taking morphine for at least ten 
years, and used liquor in excess from the age of eighteen, in his early 
years having frequent sprees and later drinking steadily, but not 
often to the extent of drunkenness. 

When first coming under the effect of the medicine at Dwight, he 
noticed that his vision was much affected, and there was great dryness 
of the throat. After being there about three weeks he began to feel 


ice 
that every one was looking at him with suspicion. He believed t! 


he was still accused of taking morphine on the sly, and spoke to the 
doctor about it, saying that it was an unjust suspicion. The doctor, 
however, assured him that he did not believe he was taking morphine. 
The time he had expected to remain at Dwight passed by, and he did 
not feel any better, but rather worse. His head troubled him, and he 
neglected to go to the “shot tower” for his injection. The docior 
came to see about it, and insisted that he should take the medicine reg- 
ularly. He remained there about five weeks, and the doctor then sent 
him back to Chicago with an attendant. He reported to his friends in 
Chicago, and was still under the impression that they believed he was 
not giving up his bad habits. He endeavored to assure them that he 
was all right; and they insisted they had no suspicions of him; but 
he could not believe them. He went to a hotel by the advice of his 
friends, and stayed about three days, during which time he took little 
or no nourishment. He slept scarcely at all during the three days. 
His head pained him intensely. He kept ice on his head a good 
deal of the time. In his room in the hotel it seemed to him they 
were blowing “insect powder” into his room. His mind was abnor- 
mally active, and things came to him which he had not thought of for 
twenty years. His exhausted condition increased; and his friends, 
finding the state he was in, sent him to a private institution for about 
three weeks. He had all the time heard strange noises, and a feeling 
as if images came to him in some unexplained way. Shortly after 
going to the private hospital this took the form of distinct hallucina- 
tory voices, which accused him of every imaginable crime ; and under 
the effect of these voices he grew worse, and it was decided to send 
him to the State insane hospital. He was admitted to Kankakee in 
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November, 1891. On admission patient complained of headache, and 
sired to have hypodermic injections of morphine. Very restless, 
walking up and down. ‘Tormented by hallucinations. Thinks he 
ars voices accusing him of crimes and using disgusting language. 
Much depressed physically. June, 1892, still in hospital. Im- 
proving steadily, and now rational about everything except the 
“voices” which he still hears, but now thinks it is his own voice. 

Third.— (Case No. 3 above.) Alcohol habit. Male, aged thirty- 
three. Single. Salesman. Had been in Washingtonian Home, 
Chicago. In good physical condition, ‘This patient’s insanity was, 
in its form and causations, different from the two preceding cases. 
[he patient went to Keely Institute in a somewhat sceptical mood, 
ind passed through the usual course of treatment there, which he 
stated disturbed his vision, so that he was not able to see or read 
correctly. Great dryness of the throat and tongue was produced, 
and depression, dizziness, and loss of memory. The depression and 
despondency continued after leaving Dwight, and he commenced to 
drink again. ‘This patient became rational in a short time after 
admission to the hospital, and described his symptoms very intelli- 
rently. He recovered, and went home entirely well after five months’ 
treatment. 

Of interest in this connection, and as bearing upon the nature of the 
treatment administered at Dwight, the statements concerning three 
other patients may be added here, whose insanity did not seem to be 
due to treatment at Dwight, but followed quite directly the treat- 
ment in other similar “institutes,” these patients having recovered 
and gone home in two cases, and the third being now convalescent. 

These three cases were as follows : — 

Case No. 4.— (See above.) This patient had had extensive expe- 
rience in a large number of institutions in different parts of the 
country for the treatment of inebriates, and had himself at times 
received and treated and cured such patients, and was very friendly 
to Dr. Keely. He was one of his early cases ten or more years ago, 
and had failed of benefit then, and been treated by Keely in the 
interval once or twice. He was familiar with the Keely methods, and 


claimed to know that atropine was one of the principal ingredients 
used hypodermically, described the typical dilatation of the pupils, 
disordered vision, dryness of throat, etc. Having been refused by 
Keely any further treatment, he went to another habit-treating insti- 
tution in Indiana, and after a short time there became frenzied and 
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unable to control himself, apparently was given poisonous doses of 
atropine, and became wild and furious in his conduct. (But he may 
have continued morphine secretly as well.) When his friends foun: 
what state he was in, they took measures to commit him to the hos 
pital at Kankakee, where he was admitted on October 31. On his 
admission he was in a state resembling acute delirious mania. |e 
lusions of persecution, especially of being followed by persons with 
designs on his life, very marked. Also auditory and visual h 

lucinations. Speech thick and hesitating. Articulation defective 
Tongue coated and foul. Sores on gums. Constipation present. 
Digestion very weak. Great emaciation. It seemed as if ¢} 


I us 


patient could not possibly live at the time of his admission. Under 
appropriate treatment, however, and nursing and feeding, he made 
gradual improvement, and in six weeks was entirely rational, and 
physically greatly improved. His improvement continued until Janu- 
ary 25, when he left the hospital. His weight was 105 pounds when 
admitted, and 145 when discharged. He conversed very rationally 
about his own case, which he had studied considerably. 

One patient admitted at Kankakee in January, 1892, a young man 
aged twenty-three, took the “dipsocura” at the “institute” in Chi- 
cago managed by a former associate of Keely’s, the ‘Woman's 
Christian Temperance Alliance Sanitarium.” The “dipsocura” is 
Dr. Hargreave’s improved formula of “bichloride of gold,” and, his 
circular says, is given “ without effecting [séc] the eyesight.’ During 
Hargreave’s treatment the eyes of the patient became weak, head 
dizzy. Could. not read. Felt numbness after injections. ‘This 
patient had been for five years an increasingly heavy drinker, some 
times five days on a spree and in saloons all night. Would go home, 
be sick two days, and then go to work until the next spree, four or 
six weeks later. Was a victim of alcohol, but took up morphine while 
under Hargreave’s treatment. Learned to use morphine from another 
patient, whom he met when going for his daily treatment. While 
being treated with “dipsocura,” lost appetite for drink. Two days 
after treatment was completed he went down town and took a drink 
to try himself. One of beer and seven drinks of whiskey followed 
that evening. Next morning continued drinking. Not long after 
went to a saloon, and, having a morphine powder which he was 
trying to take in some whiskey, was assisted by the bar-tender, who 
saw how shaky his hand was. The bar-tender, thinking the powder 
was quinine, put in such a quantity that the poisonous effects of 
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phine were at once produced. Patient fell down on the street, 
had to be carried to the county hospital. This patient was 
rtly after committed to Kankakee as insane. He has steadily 
iproved, and shows an earnest desire to reform, having left off 
use of tobacco under hypnotic suggestion, and voluntarily con- 
inues to abstain from it; and he is now making a good recovery. 

Case No. 1 (see above) had also, after treatment at Dwight Insti- 
ute and relapse and intermittent use of Keely’s “home treatment,” 
for two or three years employed the “dipsocura.” States that, while 
taking this cure, his “heart troubled him” and pupils were dilated, and 
the effect was such that he could not continue it, and asked his money 
back. He continued to grow more and more nervous, passing into a 
weak and frenzied condition, in which he was brought to the insane 
\ospital. 

Now let us briefly consider the elements which enter into the 
Keely treatment. 

First— As to medication, Keely maintains profound secrecy on 
this point ; but there seems to be no doubt that ordinary well-known 
tonics, and perhaps cathartics, are combined with some narcotic or 
mydriatic drug, probably atropine. As to the presence of gold a 
doubt seems to exist, since authoritative analyses of the preparations 
sold from the Keely Institute have in at least one instance failed to 
reveal it; but bi-chloride of gold and sodium may be present. Dr. 
Keely states that he uses no “ narcotic”’ in his treatment, but it seems 
to be incontrovertibly proven that atropine or a drug of its class is 
one of the chief ingredients. The numerous patients with whom I 
have conversed describe correctly the symptoms of atropine almost 
without exception, 

Second.— The moral influences (and under this head is included all 
that produces an effect upon the mind of the patient) are remarkable. 
In the first place, the patient generally goes to Dwight with an 
earnest expectation of benefit ; and the value of such an expectation is 
readily apparent. It places the patient in the most favorable attitude 
for beneficial results. An enthusiastic hope is engendered, and the 
operation of this emotion alone may produce greater results than any 


drug is capable of. The powerful influence of an aroused expectation 
is illustrated by the facts of hypnotization, prestidigitation, and medi- 


umistic performances, and also by the apparently miraculous results 
of visits to Lourdes or the laying on of hands by some individual 


supposed to be endowed with supernatural healing powers. Further, 
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the intensification of this effect, by bringing large numbers together 
with the same hope and enthusiasm, is a factor that it is hardly possi. 
ble to overrate. 

One impressive part of Keely’s plan of treatment is the remarkable 
freedom with which, while laboring to cure the alcohol habit with one 
hand, he seems to proffer the whiskey bottle with the other ; and, when 
the patients find that they are now entirely indifferent to its contents, 
great is their astonishment and gratitude. But the explanation of 
this wonder consists in the fact that any person who is powerfully 
“doped” with large doses of stimulating and narcotic drugs (as, for 
instance, atropine and strychnia) will for the time lose all accus- 
tomed appetite for other stimulants or narcotics. 

And here another important element comes in. This plying of the 
patient with such powerful drugs partially “ paralyzes” him mentally 
and physically, and this is important as a means of impressing him 
with the idea that some great and remarkable change is taking place 
in his system. He naturally believes he is being “ made over”’ from 
top to toe, and that a great process of elimination is going on, which, 
when completed, will make of him a new creature in all his appetites 
and desires. He is told his taste for liquor will disappear, that he 
will not care for it any more, and generally he believes it. He is 
told, perhaps, that he cannot take liquor, even if he should devoutly 
wish to; that it will disgust him, and will not remain on his stomach. 
And that it will disgust him is a fact, for liquor is naturally disgust- 
ing to a healthy appetite. This is even more the case with tobacco ; 
and habitués of liquor and tobacco often, after abstinence or sickness, 
do lose their accustomed taste without going to Dwight. 

Another marvel comes in here. It is well known that Keely 
patients have actually found, as predicted, that they could not swal- 
low whiskey, or, if they did, it would come up again ; but the very fact 
of the prediction has a great deal to do with this. It is on the same 
principle that the mesmerist uses in telling his subjects they are in his 
power, that they mus¢do as he says; that, for instance, at a certain 
hour they will feel an impulse which they cannot resist to do a certain 
thing. The hour comes, and they feel the impulse, and obey it ¢/ hey 
believe what the mesmerist asserted; but, if not, the assertion has no 
power over them. So it is with those Keely patients who find they 
cannot keep whiskey on their stomachs. For it is well known there 
are numerous instances in which the Keely patients can and do 
resort to their old habits, the appetite not being removed by their 
treatment. 
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It is of course an important question whether there is any treat 
ment which will remove the appetite for alcohol ; and it, in my opinion, 

mains to be shown whether anything further than the operation of 
natural and well-understood causes is required to account for the 
undisputed fact that a large proportion of the Keely patients do lose 
their appetite for liquor, these natural causes being the natural 
distaste for liquor restored by abstinence and return to better physi- 
cal health, and the fixed belief of the patient that this appetite is 
cured. ‘There is another question about the Keely system to which 
an answer is required by science and humanity. Dr. Keely an 
nounces that drunkenness is a disease. He makes no exceptions, if | 
remember rightly, to the statement that it is a disease pure and 
simple. If this is true, the question arises why he refuses to treat 
patients a second time. In doing this, is he not punishing them on 
his own showing for their misfortune? What would be thought of any 
hospital or sanitarium which refused to receive a patient with pneu- 
monia or rheumatism because he is guilty of having a second attack? 
It does not answer this question to say the effect on others is bad of 
taking back old cases, though we know the effect would necessarily 
be bad upon the attendance at the Keely Institute of having the 
cases of failure staring the new cases in the face. 

Coming now to the percentage of cures, Dr. Keely claims 95 per 
cent. of cures and the figures of the bichloride of gold clubs are even 
higher, but they both neglect to state, so far as I have observed, what 
constitutes a cure. Does a cure mean one or five years’ abstinence, 
and do the figures given embrace all the cases treated or only those 
about whom information is forthcoming ? 

In the first place, the drink habit is not like rheumatism, paralysis, 
consumption, and other bodily diseases whose presence or absence 
can be demonstrated (though it is possible for patients to be de- 
ceived and to deceive others who are afflicted even with these) ; but 
the cure of drunkenness is a more difficult matter to ascertain. No 
one can follow up all Keely’s patients for months and years to see 
how they turn out. He cannot do this himself. Patients may be 


still drinking, and deny it or deceive others. ‘There are many whose 
paroxysms of drinking are months and even years apart; and there 
must be hundreds who drop out of sight entirely, especially if they 
relapse. Some relapses are admitted even by Dr. Keely, and yet 
he announces that his remedy is “infallible,” printing this word 
upon the label of his bottles; and of course, if his claims are cor- 
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rect, the percentage of cures should be too per cent., and, to be 
consistent, he should claim this figure. 

The department of “publicity and promotion” of the Keely enter. 
prise is one of the most important factors in its success. A large pro- 
portion of the advertising is spontaneous wholly: it is secured g/v/i 
from the wonder and gratitude of the patients. Dr. Keely states in 
the orth American Review that he has never advertised further than 
to allow the Chicago 77ibune to open its columns to the Keely patients 
and their friends. This is a very moderate statement of the part the 
Tribune has taken in the matter. There is a weekly journal pub 
lished by the Bichloride of Gold Publishing Company ; and there are 
various tracts, narratives, circulars, etc., which are extensively circu- 
lated. It is fair to suppose that the missionary and commercial spirit 
are both interested in these various publications; but no fault need be 
found with the advertising, so far as the claims set up are true. 

The question of medical ethics and the unquestionable violation of 
the code both as to secrecy of the preparation and as to advertising 
by Dr. Keely are things entirely apart from the question of the value 
of his treatment, and that his treatment has been of value to thou- 
sands one may be glad to admit; but there remains the question as 
to the truthfulness of his claims, which we are especially concerned 
to examine, and to which I will presently return. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of the part which 
concealment plays in the Keely methods. ‘ 

The “secret” of Keely, if it were known, would, it seems proba- 
ble, prove to contain nothing essentially new. One is reminded, in 
this connection, of the ‘‘ Keely Motor.” The inventor of the latter 
claims to have discovered a new mechanical principle in physics as 
radically important as “perpetual motion,” which he refuses to 
divulge and out of which he makes a profitable speculation. The 
Keely of Dwight is doing the same thing in medicine. There is a 
kinship of spirit, if not of blood, in the two. The Keely of Dwight, 
however, has a richer field. It embraces the whole world. Drunken- 
ness is nearly as universal as “the weather.” It is as difficult, how- 
ever, for the trained physician to believe that Keely has made a 
momentous discovery of some important, hitherto unknown principle 
as it is for a trained astronomer to believe that Wiggins has a deeper 
knowledge of the universe than all the science of all the schools em- 
braces. 


If it be true that there is something essentially new in Keely’s 
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tthods, a motive for concealing them becomes at once apparent on 
. supposition that he wishes to derive personal advantage from his 
entions; but, if he wishes to derive personal advantage, and there 

thing new or important in his system, the motive for concealment 


jually apparent, and the personal interest is the same in either 


It is a fact that ignorant and unscrupulous persons are to-day im- 


iting his treatment, as far as in their power, everywhere, and proba- 
the impositions are greatér than they would be if the “secrets” 
: divulged ; while, if the facts were made known and there were 
ve in them, skilful and scientific men could universally make use 
them for the benefit of all. 
Keely compares his secret to that of Koch, who was supposed to 
ve discovered a remedy for consumption ; but the parallel does not 
id good, for, while Koch only kept his methods secret until he 
could perfect them (as he believed), Keely claims that perfection has 
already been attained, and, if so, he is inexcusable, from the stand- 
it of science and humanity and medical ethics, if he does not 
place his methods within the reach of all competent persons. If 
these methods should be misunderstood or abused by ignorant or un- 
scrupulous persons, that is something to be risked in all such cases. 
[here is, however, one parallel between Koch and Keely which does 
hold good; namely, that each of them inaugurated a movement of 
apparently immense and far-reaching importance, which in one case 
did not rest upon a solid foundation of science. Koch’s world- 
heralded discovery proved valueless. It remains to be seen how true 
Keely’s claims may be; but, if Keely should prove to be a Barnum of 
medicine rather than a Jenner or a Lister, I should owe an apology 
to Koch for coupling his still great reputation with that of an advent- 
urer whose chief merit is that he knows how to turn human credulity 
ind misfortune to personal account. Dr. Keely, in a lecture de- 
red to his patients at Dwight in March, 1892 (see Chicago 
hune), states that he is not what is called a Christian, but he does 
glieve in special providences, and believes that his “ discovery ” is a 
special providence. ‘This is, perhaps, the first instance on record of 
a special providence offering its services for cash. “ Verily, he has 
his reward” at the rate of “$10 per pair of bottles, or $25 per 
week,” 
One final word should be spoken for the many physicians (of whom 


| am one) who have, although not approving of the Keely methods 
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nor believing his claims to be wholly true, utilized his power fo, 
good. There are many who have not hesitated to send patients ; 
Dwight, believing that, all things considered, it was better they should 
go there, and that at least temporary, and possibly permanent, benef: 
might be obtained through the agencies which Keely happens to have 
at command. 

Since I became satisfied that there are cases in which insanity ma 
be developed by the Keely treatment, I have given no further advice 
to patients to take it without being satisfied there was no risk 
insanity, but still believe there are large numbers of patients for 
whom it is perfectly safe so far as insanity is concerned; and, un- 
doubtedly, many of those who have gone insane after the Keely 
treatment would have as readily gone insane without it. 

In closing, I will ask the question whether the admitted facts of 
the Keely cure can be accounted for on already known principles or 
whether it is necessary to suppose that Keely has made a discovery 
as great or greater than any in the annals of medicine. To my own 
mind, the answer is not doubtful. It seems more probable that all 
the facts can be accounted for by known agencies and laws than that 
anything epoch-making has been created by Keely. 


VI. 


Dhe Feeble-minoded. 


THE COLONY PLAN FOR ALL GRADES OF 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


BY GEORGE H. KNIGHT, M.D., SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOL FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED, LAKEVILLE, CONN, 


In advocating the merits of the colony plan for all grades of the 

feeble-eminded, we do not come before the Conference of Charities 
and Correction as instructors, nor with any claim that we represent 
the most pressing needs of the time; but we come asking your atten- 
tion and encovragement, even your dissent, if that should seem to 
advance the work in which we have such a keen interest. 
It is impossible to make the general public understand what is 
meant by “all grades of the feeble-minded.” ‘To them an idiot is an 
imbecile, and an imbecile is an idiot ; and the term “ feeble-minded ” 
seems only a sort of complimentary name for an unmixed evil. Even 
statistics, which some one has said can be made to prove anything 
under the sun, cannot alone advance the plea which we wish to make 
especially strong for the further care and betterment of the class 
whose needs we are here to represent. 

lhe Conference has been made acquainted with the special views 
of some of the best thinkers and workers in our ranks, and is 
familiar with the general features of the work we are trying to do, as 
well as with the theories that have been advanced from time to time. 
In the limits of a short paper I can only generalize, and go over 
again in part ground that has been nearly covered before. Unfortu- 


nately, the reform we aim at securing needs the same line upon line 
that every other reform has to have before it becomes, first, familiar 
to the thought, and then possible of execution. 

In order that I may give you a better insight into what we mean by 
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“all grades of the feeble-minded,” I will briefly state the classifica. 
tion which is accepted by specialists in this work. 
Idiocy. Apathetic, excitable. 
. Imbecility. Lower, middle, high. 
. Juvenile insanity and moral imbecility. 
. Epilepsy in allits degrees. 

Since this is not a medical paper, I shall not take up the classifica. 
tion in detail, but will consider the subject under but three divisions, 
as follows :— 

First. The Custodial Class. 

Second. The Imbecile, or Improvable Class. 

Third. The Epileptic Class. 

In the custodial division are included children who have not 
veloped even physically beyond the proportions of infancy,—1! 
maimed, the halt, the blind, the deaf and dumb, children who ar 
incapable of standing alone, who cannot feed themselves nor make 
any want known, to whom any direct movement with purpose is im- 
possible,— literally babies as long as life lasts, requiring constant 
care and watchfulness, and incapable of rewarding even the tenderest 
care or most persistent effort with any evidence of growth. In other 
cases, even when the physical development has been normal, the 


mental capacity is often limited to ordinary animal instincts. ‘These 
are but two of the many helpless conditions which go to make up 
what we call the Custodial Department. That there is compensation 
for caring for such as these I will prove by citing one of the few cases 
which come just often enough to convince us that even among custo- 
dials there is something to work for and to save. 

The following case is reported by Miss Bancroft, of Haddonfield 


N.J., and I will give it in her own words :— 


The one of whom we will speak is a deaf-mute, and so marked a 
case of idiocy that we feel that we would like to have it known what 
can be done for such a one with systematic individual training. In 
the summer of 1887 S. C. was brought to us. A sickly, wild, destruc- 
tive, disgusting specimen of humanity, with his eyes rolling, his head 
never still, his unearthly noises, his vomiting, his sniffling, and poor, 
worn-out stomach, he certainly seemed not only a hopeless case, 
but appallingly hopeless. Neighbors asked where we kept the cow 
which bellowed so, the children who passed looked in trembling 
eagerness to see the wild man, while all our attention was given to 
keeping him from breaking away and destroying furniture, etc. 

The only gleam of hopefulness to us in the case was S. C.’s home- 
sickness and the strong affection he showed for his family. During 
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st few months efforts were given to getting him physically well. 
scriminate eating and drinking had almost destroyed the coating 
s stomach, consequently, even after drinking, he would vomit. 
r months of weary effort in dieting we were rewarded, and it was 
led twelve months after his coming to us that S. C. went four 
without vomiting or destroying his clothes. During that year 
ad tried both male and female attendants. All left in disgust 

their failure; and finally we decided, if we were to win in the 

e, we must take entire charge day and night. And this I did for 

e months,— slept in the same room with him, tended him and 
| for him, taught him to love me and feel that I loved him,— and 

m that time the greatest trial was over. In the summer of 1888 

C. entered into the work with me; and she noticed that S. C, 
; fastidious about the color of things he wore, and suggested hav- 
nice, fine clothing for him,— white shirts, collars, neckties, etc. 
people were willing, but laughed at the idea. However, we took 
to Philadelphia, purchased a nice suit for him, and the success 
wonderful. S.C. was perfectly delighted, blew and puffed on his 
thes, and from that time, unless some very serious trouble arose 
his care-taker, never destroyed anything he wore unless it was 
Previous to this he would tear or destroy three or four suits a 
week. We took him to the Academy of Music at one time, and he 
behaved beautifully, and appreciated the play. We desired to have 
his picture taken, but, so far, it had been impossible; but we showed 
him how much we wanted him to be good, and he had a good picture 
taken after he had been with us two years. 

It seemed impossible to secure his attention, and after a year we 
had only succeeded in getting him to string buttons and beads, and 
this only for a short time, his favorite pastime being to rock in a 
hair. In the fall of 1888 we had him sufficiently under control to 
ive him in the school-room, and have the discipline of sitting still 
during the opening exercises. Miss Cox, who had charge of him, 
made him draw strokes with a carpenter’s pencil in a book or ona 
slate, and with chalk on the blackboard. In 1889 and 1890 to the 
drawing of lines he had added mat-weaving. It would be impossible 
to count the number of mats destroyed and the weaving needles 
broken, but at last patience was rewarded; and the whole school set 
ip a hurrah one morning when S. C. threaded his needle and put in 

e row without help. ‘There were many ups and downs, but from 
that time the improvement was constant, until it became a matter of 
course for S. C. to finish a mat in two or three lessons. A peculiarity 
of his was always to choose delicate pinks, blues, and grays, never 
showy, bright colors. We had a set of stencils for him, and, taking a 
hint from Laura Bridgman, had him print the words and get the 
articles; for example, cake, knife, water, cup, glass, key, etc. 

He was very fond of riding, and great was his glee when he could 
print horse, and take it to the man at the stable to show him he was 
to have aride. His lessons the last year consisted of kindergarten 
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drawing, weaving, pricking, pinking, drawing objects in Krusi’s dray. 
ing books, Nos. 1 and 2, printing, carpentry, of which he was yer 
fond, hammock-making, and we were about having him taught shoe. 
making, as he had a great aptitude for tools. 

Hundreds of people have heard and seen this boy before and sing, 
his coming to us, and all wonder at our great success. 

It has taken unbounded patience, hopefulness, and trust; but the 
great secret has been love, our love for him and his love for us, anq 
trust in us. We tried two or three times placing him in the care of 
others to teach, when engaged with a new pupil ; but it always failed, 
as none loved him, or thought it worth while to try as we did. 

The utilitarian will ask, “Was the result reached in this case worth 
the effort made?” Setting aside every consideration but the one 
utility, we can answer that, since such children are here, ordinary 
humanity demands that they should be cared for ; and, if there was ° 
other result reached, the tremendous saving in wear and tear to ever 
one who would hereafter come in contact with this boy would com. 
pensate a thousand-fold for all the skill, the untiring patience, a: 
heroism shown in bringing about this almost miracle in one who is 
a representative of what we call the Custodial Class, which, we mus: 
remember, numbers 46,000, every one of whom is dependent upon 
somebody for care and protection. 

Next, we consider the Imbecile, or improvable, Class. In those we 
consider improvable are included all that properly would come under 
the discipline of the training-school. These are what we call imbe- 
ciles. From their ranks come workers in trades, farmers, builders, 
stone-workers, road-makers, care-takers, tailors, shoemakers, brush- 
makers, workers in laundries, sewing-rooms, and general housework. 
In these ranks we find what we call our highest grade, who are capable 
of acquiring almost everything but that indispensable something 
known in the world as good, plain common sense. ‘The greater pro- 
portion of this class can become self-supporting if the institution is 
large enough to find occupation for them within its own walls. Among 
the children of this grade we also find the type which we characterize 
as “Moral Imbeciles,” dangerous enough in an institution, doubly 
so — yes, infinitely so— when at large ; for it is the type from which is 
recruited many of our criminals. With a moral imbecile, it is nota 
question of yielding to temptation, but rather a question of yielding 
to his natural instincts, which are almost without exception instincts 
for evil. 


This is the class, too, which can work incalculable mischief through 
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roduction of its kind. Especially is'it true that the women of this 


de, who are often bright and pleasing, become the victims of 


tiousness. You will all agree with me that every consideration 
f morals and decency demands that such cases be kept for a lifetime 
under restraint, oversight, and wise direction. This much the com- 
munity has a right to expect, and even to enforce. 

\t the Conference of 1886 I made as earnest a plea as I am 
capable of for the special care and better provision of the epileptic. 
It is with the greatest gratification that we find many of the States 
recting buildings suited to the needs of this class, in which some 
ire cured and all have the chance of improvement. 

‘he work among the other grades has been so imperative that this 
most distressing and most discouraging of all work among the feeble- 

1inded has been left to the last for proper recognition and effort. 
But, distressing and discouraging as we find it, we are compelled by 
he urgency of its needs to give it its true place in our work. 

When we realize that epilepsy exists of itself or as a complication 
in over 60 per cent. of the histories of the children received into our 
institutions for the feeble-minded, we are compelled to recognize the 
necessity for adequate provision for this class. A most conservative 
computation of the number of these sufferers in our midst places it 
at about nineteen thousand. 

These are the grades, in general terms, which make up an institu- 
tion population ; and it is not too much to say that the happiness 
and well-being of each division in turn depends upon the others. 

The epileptic, who varies in intelligence from the accomplished, 
educated, and refined victim to any as loathsome and unattractive as 
can be found in any Custodial Department, requires, in addition to 
constant care, medical and otherwise, amusement, help, and diver- 
sion. Both of these departments are helped out and inestimably 
benefited by the sharing with the brighter grades, so far as they can, 
their amusements and occupations ; while the brighter class in turn 
reaps the benefits that come from feeling that they, the strong, are 
helping the weak. 

Legislatures to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not because 
superintendents covet numerous buildings, large grounds, and all the 
care and watchfulness that come from the proper management of 
what we call a colony, which makes them urge the gathering together 
of great numbers of this class of defectives, but because they have 
learned in the hard school of experience that they must have large 
numbers from which to draw children enough of equal mental endow- 
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ment to do even the simplest thing well. They have found that, eye, 
for money, they cannot get suitable people who are willing to cop 
in contact with the lowest grade in the right spirit,—a spirit wh 
demands patience, cheerfulness, and affection. But they do find thy 
what is called the imbecile will share his pleasures and attainmep; 
with his weaker brother with a sense of high privilege in bei 
allowed so to share it; that none make tenderer care-takers, nor. 
under supervision, more watchful ones; and that the bond of felloy. 
ship so engendered is of lasting benefit. 

The custodial case must be cared for for a lifetime. There is, 
greater burden possible in a home or neighborhood. The brigh; 
imbecile finds occupation, amusement, training, happiness, safety, 
both for himself and others, inside this usually to him happiest home 
he has ever known. And the epileptic who, from his higher mental 
grade, suffers most at being set apart from his fellows in the 
finds in the building suited to his needs all the favoring circum 
stances both of medicine, care, and occupation, upon which his best 
good, often his recovery, depends. 

This is why the colony plan commends itself to us as superintend. 
ents. Experience has taught us that these children, under care- 
ful direction, are happier, better cared for, more trustworthy when 
trust is given, more self-sacrificing and self-contained, and in every 
way benefited by the training, occupation, and amusement which a 
large institution makes possible, and which it is impossible to gain 
where there are few in number. 

We admit that the first expense of building is greater, when we 
provide a separate home for the different grades. But, if we take 
into account the gain from training those capable of it into care- 
takers and laborers of various kinds, I am firmly convinced that, even 
in the matter of dollars and cents, the colony plan will be found to 
have the balance in its favor. 

Those of us who have the colony plan most at heart consider that 
it pays, when it returns to us the best care and training, the most 
useful lives, and the greatest amount of happiness and safety possible 
to the most unfortunate and helpless among the defective classes. 

The time has gone by when we reckon the success of work among 
our fellow-creatures by its market value. In the words of our 
lamented and beloved President of last year, “We are come to see 
what men and women can do and ought to do to make life easier for 
our brethren, to remove some obstructions from the way of little 
children, to bring soothing to the mind that wanders.” 
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THE COLONY PLAN. 
BY WILLIAM B. FISH, M.D., LINCOLN, ILL. 


In a report submitted to the Eighteenth National Conference of 
Charities I presented some arguments in favor of the colony plan 
for the care of adults of feeble mind. I desire in this paper to call 
attention to this plan, and to set forth its advantages in connection 
with the organization of State institutions for the care of all grades 
of the feeble-minded. Dr, Knight, in his able report, has shown that 


the feeble-minded in our institutions are divided into several classes, 
each requiring distinct methods of care and treatment, and yet enjoy- 


ing special advantages by association under one management. The 
colony plan of organization is simply a recognition of this fact. It 
contemplates provision for all grades of the feeble-minded in separate 
buildings or colonies under one executive management. 

It will be conceded by all who have had experience in this special 
work that a proper classification of the inmates of an institution is a 
matter of great importance. ‘The advantages the above plan affords 
in this respect are obvious. American institutions for the care and 
training of the feeble-minded have been in existence about fifty years. 
Nearly all of them originated as schools. in my own State of Illinois 
the first appropriation for the support of the infant institution at 
Jacksonville was for an “experimental school for idiots.” The 
founders of our institutions for feeble-minded realized the necessity 
of giving the sceptical public an object-lesson. It had to be demon- 
strated to legislators, to the community in which the institution was 
located, that the feeble-minded child, endowed, perhaps, with but one 
talent, could, in proportion to his endowment, compare favorably, 
under proper training, with his more fortunate brother possessing ten 
talents. So in the beginning of our work the brave and gentle souls 
who consecrated their lives to the uplifting of these solitary ones were 
inspired with an enthusiasm which led them to believe that the influ- 
ence of the school would reach even the most hopeless cases. With 
them there was no such word as “failure.” They took these unfortu- 
nate children with them into their families, they slept with them at 
their bedside ; they entered into their childish pleasures, and they 
achieved results which challenge our admiration, and gained the sym- 
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pathy and support of all who were brought in contact with them. 
this connection, the eloquent address of the late J. B. Richards 
our Conference at Washington and the case quoted in Dr. Knich;, 
paper are realistic pictures which leave a lasting impression on oy 
minds. 

As time passed on, the little school with ten or twenty inmates (de. 
veloped into the great State institution, caring for its hundreds, 4 
new situation confronted us. Insidious disease, in many instances 
blighted the life of the promising boy or girl who had received {| 
training of the school, and rendered them cases for custodial car 
The dread scourge of epilepsy developed in some. We found tha 
a number of our children, who under the kindly discipline of the 
institution were leading useful lives, were unfitted to take part in | 
struggle for existence which confronted them, when separated from us 
We found that by the death of relatives and friends those who could 
be helpful in their homes, when thrown upon their own resources ai 
neglected, became recruits for the great army of criminals, tramps, 
and paupers. We found that but twenty per cent. of those committed 
to our charge could successfully hold their own in the battle of life 
So our work broadened. The veteran H. B. Wilbur, established at 
Newark, N.J., the custodial branch of the Syracuse institution for 
adult females of feeble mind. Dr. Kerlin, of Pennsylvania, out. 
lined at the Conference at St. Louis the asylum village; and in the 
great institution at Elwyn he has, in large measure, realized his con- 
ception. Dr. Doren, in Ohio, developed the magnificent institution 
at Columbus, and proved the feasibility of employing the feeble. 
minded in industrial and agricultural work. Dr. Stewart, of Kentucky, 
was early impressed with the importance of industrial training, and 
has, in the institution in his charge, brought it to rare perfection. 
The chairman of our section, Dr. Knight, has eloquently presented 
to you in the past the claims of the epileptics. 

At the present time you will find in nearly all of our institutions 
for feeble-minded custodial departments, departments for industrial 
training, hospital buildings for the sick, farm colonies, and, in a few, 
buildings specially planned for the care of epileptics. 

Each institution has worked out its own salvation, and, confronted 
with new problems in its special field, has solved them as best it 
could. Have we not at the present time reached a point where we 
can formulate some intelligent plan for the organization of new insti- 
tutions, and, avoiding the errors of the past, embody in our plan the 
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‘st advanced thought of the present? We may confidently look 
forward, in the near future, to the establishment of institutions for 
feehle-minded in every State in the Union. 

lhe experimental period has passed. I do not mean to say by this 
that we have reached perfection ; but I do feel justified in saying that 
American institutions for feeble-minded, wherever they have been 


tablished, have demonstrated, in the face of opposition and wide- 
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spread scepticism, that, tried in the balances of public opinion, they 
; 
not been found wanting. So long as our States extend their 


charity to any of our defective classes, so long will our institutions 


SET: 


ee 


for feeble-minded receive due recognition. 
So far there has been given to but one State (California) the oppor- 
ity of laying the foundation of an institution on the broad lines 
gested in the colony plan of organization. ‘The magnificent grant 
money and land which the management of this institution has 
secured reflects equal credit upon them and the legislature which 
Mps, cranted the appropriation, California has wisely appreciated the 
itted 4 future of this work. It will reap the reward of its enterprise and 
blic spirit in the future. 
d at 


In the brief limits of this paper I can but outline my idea of an 
1 for 


institution organized upon the colony plan. It is but the opinion of 
ou & an individual ; and, as such, it is liable to the criticism of those better 
1 the i fitted to advise. 


con- One thousand inmates should, in my opinion, be the maximum 


ation 4 number under one management. The school should be the nucleus 


eble- of the institution, with separate buildings for the care of custodial 
icky, cases of each sex, epileptics, a hospital for acute cases of disease, 


and industrial buildings, and buildings for a farm colony. It is of great 
tion, 


importance that as early as possible sufficient land should be secured 
nted 7 to meet the requirements of the future. Having decided upon the 
number of inmates, at least one acre of land for each inmate should 
be purchased. Experience has shown that the time to buy land for 
an institution, at a reasonable price, is when it is first established. 

In a central position should be the building for the administrative 
and school departments. ‘This building should embrace dormitories, 
dining-rooms, play-rooms for children of the school grade, and pro- 
vide suitable accommodations for teachers, business offices, etc. 
The centre should not exceed three stories in height; the wing for 
each sex should be two stories; no part of the building under ground 
should be in use,— no basements. Convenient to this building should 
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be a building for schools and assembly hall. In the rear should | 
laundry building, engine-room, custodial buildings for each sex, bui); 
ings for epileptics, hospital buildings for each sex, for cases of a 
disease, industrial buildings, etc. Plain and substantial building 
should be erected for the farm colony. 

I believe the salient points of the above plan, modified to meet {| 
requirements of different States, will be of some slight benefit 
those who may be called upon to organize State institutions for th, 
feeble-minded. It may not be deemed expedient to appropriate 
first enough money to carry out this plan in detail. In this case, | 
would suggest that as much land as possible be secured, and 
school and administrative departments be first considered. 1’ 
future will show the need of provision for custodial cases a 
epilepties. 

If we are to learn anything from the past, it is this: that a Stat 
institution for this class of defectives should, in its plan of organiza 
tion, prepare for the reception of all grades of feeble-minded. Chari: 
should be as broad as misfortune. Realizing that at least fifty pe 
cent. of the inmates of the institution will be cases for custodial car 
let us be prepared to care for them. 

Let us recognize the fact that a certain proportion of our childre 
may develop epilepsy. Let us fully recognize the scope of our w 
and, as we establish new institutions, lay the foundations with some 
definite plan in view. If we do this, we will contribute largely to 1! 
efficiency and economy of their future management. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the problems presented to 
as to the best methods for caring for this class of defectives deserves 
our most careful consideration and serious thought. We can 
longer ignore their claims. Over 77,000 in number, by the census « 
1880, they are the second division in the great army of defectives, an 
are exceeded in number only by the insane. Our work in behalf o! 
this class has for its foundation the teaching of our Lord and Maste: 
Modern materialism may ignore it; so-called scientists may charg: 
us with sentimentalism, and argue that the interests of ‘society are 
best conserved by the elimination of the defective classes. To all 
who are imbued with this spirit I would say, Present your arguments 
to a mother who pleads for help and assistance in the care of her 
afflicted child. Tell her that her maternal love is unscientific ; tel! 
her that the best interests of society demand that her afflicted child 
should be sacrificed for the general good; impress her with the 
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t that the weary days and nights she has spent in the care of 

ld have been wasted ; talk learnedly about the survival of the 

and, if you win her to your views, we will listen to you. 

peal not to sentiment alone. I invite your thorough investiga- 
and study. Our institutions have everything to gain from in- 
vation and everything to lose from ignorance. 


| do not think that the members of this Conference occupy any un- 


rtain attitude as to this work. You have given us in the past your 


ouragement and support. From this great assemblage, which 

rings together every year men and women from all parts of our 

intry, who in various fields labor for the glory of God and the relief 

f man’s estate, proceeds a potent influence which is felt throughout 

the world. We find in your meetings inspiration and encouragement. 

Grateful for your sympathy and encouragement in the past, we be- 
speak their continuance in the future, 


VII. 


Reform Dchools. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF REFORM SCHOOL 
WORK. 


BY IRA D. OTTERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE REFORM 
SCHOOL, NEW JERSEY. 


In the first place, let us study some of the reasons which demand 
that we should have reform schools. 

There are fifteen thousand stubborn facts which prove conclusively 
that the reform school is a necessity. These fifteen thousand facts 
we will not take up in detail, but will simply state that, according to 
the statistics collected and prepared by that zealous, faithful laborer 
in the cause of uplifting humanity, Rev. Fred. Howard Wines, in his 
bulletin relating to reform schools, there were in the United States, 
June 1, 1890, fifteen thousand children in juvenile reformatories. 
Every one of these children represents a reason and‘a cause. You 
will find both reason and cause, to a great extent, in another extract 
from another bulletin from the same source,— namely, that relating 
to convicts in penitentiaries,— in which it is stated that, according to 
the Eleventh Census, there were 45,233 convicts undergoing sentence 
for the graver violations of law,—an increase of thirteen to the 
million of population during the last decade. Here we find over 
forty-five thousand more reasons for having juvenile reformatories; 
for we must remember that “great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
Solomon says, “Take us the little foxes.” There must have been 
forty-five thousand little foxes which at different times and places 
escaped capture, or, having been captured, did not receive the 
treatment in each individual case which their natures demanded. 
We further say that the fifteen thousand little foxes now in 
juvenile reformatories are just so many special and separate 
cases needing special treatment; and to that end we should have 
institutions where this treatment can be given, and those of the 
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best in every particular,—not simply in location, surround- 

architectural design of buildings or their furnishings, not 
simply in the system and routine of daily duties, or the officer- 
ing of the schools, from the boards of control down to the hum- 
blest employee in the service, but a strong combination of all these 
features, and a strong public sentiment to realize the need of es- 
tablishing such places, and maintaining them with sympathy and 
prayers as well as with their dollars after they are established. It 
h: 5; been truly said, “There is no use in enacting a law until the 
public is ready to enforce it.” Bring your philanthropic, energetic 
eople to the knowledge that there are children born in poverty and 
wretchedness, whose earliest breath is reeking with fumes of pollution, 


with crime for their father and crime for their mother, and every 
surrounding tainted with crime. I hear some one say: “If the 
parents are criminals, why not punish them for their crimes? Take 
them and lock them up until they have served a sentence fitting their 
That is well, but not well enough ; for in that case what will 
you do with the child or children? ‘“ Why,” says the public, “ there 
are almshouses provided for their care.” Let such follow the history 
of children reared in the ordinary almshouses, and they will find 
reason for the noted increase of those cared for at public expense in 
almshouses, juvenile reformatories, prisons, and asylums. Educate 
the public mind to the necessity of lifting such from the influences of 
their environments, and saving them from a life of crime. 
We find that in Great Britain they have a “ Reformatory and 
ige Union,” in which are registered and classified, and unde 
government inspection, over seven hundred and fifty institutions and 
societies, reformatory, preventive, and child-saving. While we may 
hardly suppose all or any of these are in themselves perfection, the 
results of their united labors are a continued decrease in the number 
of the criminal and dependent classes. They are working, not to 


make the lowest cost per capita, or the greatest per capita earnings 
to turn into the public treasury, or even toward the greatest number 
of studies and trades taught, but to make self-supporting men and 
women and productive citizens. That they may fail in many in- 
stances there can be no doubt, but certainly the end is worthy. 


How applicable to our own country is the report of the State 
Children’s Council of South Australia! After giving statistics, it 
says: “From these figures it would seem that destitution is on the 
increase, parental control is becoming more lax, juvenile crime is 
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making great strides, and immorality is spreading among the young, 

On looking into the circumstances of each individual case, these 
figures bear a somewhat brighter aspect, although, even when in the 
light of analysis the best possible color is given to them, one cannot 
but be saddened by the knowledge that in South Australia so many 
children require to be placed under the parental control of the State.” 
Further it says, “‘ The Council is of the opinion that the time has 
arrived when there should be drastic legislation to compel parents of 
this class to fulfil their natural obligations.” 

We are sorry to be compelled to report that in the State of New 
Jersey, during the last two years, of those committed to her Reform 
School for Boys, over fifty per cent. were less than thirteen years of 
age. Surely there is fault somewhere that there should be need of 
sending such a large number of little children to a reform school. 
We find among the forty-five thousand convicts in prison in these 
United States many reasons — we find among the nearly four hundred 
and fifty thousand emigrants landed at the port of New York during 
the year 1891, together with those of previous years, many other 
reasons —for adopting stringent measures and establishing institu- 
tions for restraining and reforming these while in early life. 

We will now consider what our reform schools should be. As to 
whether they should be juvenile prisons, surrounded by high walls, 
with windows and doors protected with iron grating, or whether they 
should be farm industrial schools, is a matter which we think has been 
fully decided. All States erecting new reformatories have adopted the 
farm industrial school idea. Some of those having used the congre- 
gate, walled in institution system are changing for the open system. 
While we do not dispute there has been good work done under the 
congregate system, we think the farm school has many advantages. 
The managers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, who for over sixty 
years have worked for the reformation of the children committed to 
their care in a congregate school, have for several years been erecting 
buildings for a farm school on the family plan, and expect to move 
the children to it atan earlydate. This action has been decided upon 
after careful study of plans and systems throughout this country and 
in Europe. Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, and other States 
have changed from congregate to open schools. 

Now as to some of the features of the work and methods used and 
needed. To a child born in the city, and whose only recreation 
grounds have been the filthy streets and reeking alleys, varied by 
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ack yards strewn with old tin cans and garbage, to be taken through 
the ‘ail as the gateway to a home in a school on a farm, surrounded by 
srass, flowers, and trees, and to be informed that those in charge are 

‘t simply keepers, but friends whose desire is to do him good, who 
will trust him just as far as he shows himself worthy of being trusted, 
is a new experience ; and in a large majority of cases the change has 
. good effect from the first. It is true that in many instances, after 
the novelty of this change has worn off, the true nature of the patient 
to be treated shows itself; and it is at this time that the greater pa- 
tience, combined with tact and firmness, on the part of those directly 
in charge of the child, needs to be exercised. This is the time to 
study his character, and at the same time to exert a useful influence. 
In al] institutions for the reformation of children there should be a 
varied programme for each and every day. It has been our experi- 
ence that to devise means for self-amusement is a matter almost, if 
not quite, beyond the power of ordinary reform school boys. As a 
class, they lack system and self-reliance in everything. Therefore, 
the time must be carefully divided into periods for work, study, rec- 
reation, meals, and sleep. Regular hours for sleep, and plenty of 
them, must be arranged. A variety of food, well cooked and served 
promptly at the appointed time, should be given in satisfying quanti- 
ties. When we say satisfying quantities, we are speaking particularly 
for the boys ; and we think it applies as well to the girls. Some can- 
not realize that it is necessary for a growing child to consume a lib- 
eral allowance of bone and muscle producing food. When boys, 
although not very rugged, we ver well remember visiting dear 
friends who seemed astonished at the amount of food we consumed, 
when, in fact, we had only been trying to see how little food we 
could soothe our appetites with, for to appease it would have taken 
all the food on the table. 


For recreation, provide ample grounds, and healthy, invigorating 
games for outside use in fair weather, and sheltered rooms for incle- 
ment weather, with some light gymnastic exercises. 


The setting-up 
exercises in “The School of the Soldier” in the Infantry Tactics 
furnishes a good series of muscle exercises for indoor use, and the 
manual of arms and simple marchings and evolutions should properly 
be added to the out-of-door exercises ; but these should not be car- 
ried to too great an extent, particularly with the smaller boys. A 
half-hour a day on week-days should be sufficient. We doubt the 
wisdom of attempting to make a military post of a reform school. 
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In every well-appointed reform school there should be trade teach- 
ing, and suitable shops for instruction in the practical working of each 
trade. When we say suitable shops, we do not wish to be understood 
as meaning shops fully equipped with all the most improved labor- 
saving machinery and tools. Effort should always be made to teach 
the pupils to make the best use of whatever is at hand. By all means 
have boys instructed to take some part in every kind of work neces- 
sary for the upbuilding or maintenance of the institution. If you can 
perfect a boy in any one trade, it is well. If you cannot do that, teach 
him to be useful and handy with tools and study how best to use 
them. 

We learn that in some reform schools it is already boasted that 
they “do not have their boys waste their time in sweeping and wash- 
ing floors, in washing dishes, making beds, and such unmanly 
drudgery.” Are we to understand that they do not sweep or wash 
their floors, make their beds, or wash their dishes? If they do not, 
whom do they degrade to do it for them? We contend that, if it does 
not degrade our mothers, sisters, wives, or daughters to do this kind of 
work, it certainly does not degrade the boys to have them do enough 
to learn how it should be done. We have lived to see the day when, 
with grateful hearts, we can boast that as boys your chairman and his 
brothers were taught by a loving, devoted mother to do all kinds of 
housework ; that in so doing we were not only able to assist her at 
the time, but that, when grown and the heads of families, we have 
found our early experience a benefit to us; and now, as the superin- 
tendent of a reform school, your chairman finds his knowledge of 
housekeeping as useful to him and the institution as any other one 
qualification possessed. Do not at all understand me as advising 
that a boy be put at the domestic work of an institution and kept at 
it while he remains in it. Not at all; but, when he has learned how 
to sweep a floor, make a bed, or wash dishes, and do it well, put him 
then either at farm or garden work or at some mechanical trade. 

We are aware that trades-teaching in reformatories is believed by 
some to be the panacea for all evils, so that the institution which 
does not have a trades-school department is an institution which 
might as well drop out of the race and embark in some other busi- 
ness. We know there are many institutions in which there are no 
trades-‘schools, properly speaking, yet where quite a proportion of the 
pupils can be and are profitably employed at various trades necessary 
in the maintenance of the institution, and gain very practical ideas of 
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their uses. In the New Jersey Reform School there are engaged in 
practical work at firing steam-boilers, running and caring for station- 


ary engines and dynamos, steam and water pipe fitting, carpentry, 


acksmithing, shoemaking, house and carriage painting, masonry, 


making and repairing clothing, laundering, bread-baking, cooking, 
care of poultry, greenhouse, and lawns, making bricks in season, care 


farm stock, general farm and kitchen-garden work, and printing 
bout thirty-three per cent. of all the pupils in the school. About 
twenty per cent. are employed at the domestic work, and are changed 
frequently to other places. About thirty-three per cent. are engaged 
it brush-drawing and finishing. ‘Those who work at the drawing are 
the smallest in the school, and they acquire a dexerity which is use- 
fulin any trade. Those at finishing get an idea of working-machin- 
ery, the use of tools in making cases, etc. The 


remainder of the 
pupils work 


in various places as the needs of the institution require. 

All, except those driving teams or who work on the farm or in the 
brick-yard (who are of the largest boys in the school), go to scho¢ 
hree 


} 
and a quarter hours each day, five days each week 
ve excepted attend during the winter.) 
routine in our school. 


(Those 
We speak of this as being 
We believe this to be practically the 
routine in most similar schools. 
school-rooms we find that a majority of 
scholarship below the average children of their 


g 1 age: consequently we 
confine our teaching mainly to the rudiments of an English education, 


t carry the pupils as far as we can during their stay. We find 


This fault we 
to overcome, teach them to think about their work, to observe 


our pupils are in 


hem, as a class, uneducated to think for themselves. 


n. il 


lat is going on around them, and how to apply what they lear 
you can do this, you are on the road to success. It is important that 
instill in each pupil the habit of quietly reading some good book 
paper. This habit, well fixed, will save from many an error, bi 


les the amount of knowledge gained. 


| 


We cannot speak in too high terms of teaching boys farm work, 
and getting them interested in animals and plants. To get the idea 
out of the heads of city boys that farm life is menial and low should 
be one aim of reform school workers. Though the work may be 
hard, and usually done by men or boys working alone or in small 
companies, this is one of its beneficial features. 


One matter that we fear is too often lost sight of, in the desire to 


teach boys trades, is the fact that, in a majority of cases, when you 
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have taught a boy a trade, you compel him to go to the city to fol 

it, and thereby expose him to all the temptations to be found in ; 
cities. The idea that the mechanic has so much better wages and 
so much easier life is only true in part and under certain circum. 
stances. ‘To our knowledge, those boys going out from our insti: 


tion to work on farms are the ones who have the most money, 


are the best fitted to care for themselves at their majority. 

In dividing our boys into classes or families, we aim to do so on 
the line of age and morality, trying not to mix those versed in crime 
with those who are more innocent. This we deem important.  \\ 
would like to go farther in this direction than we are now able. 
securing heads for these families, too great care cannot be exercised 
in the selection. In every case where it is possible, we advise pro- 
viding a God-fearing man and wife to take charge of a family. Their 
religion must rot be a passive kind, but a religion which is lived. in 
action as well as words every day in the week. The influence of a 
pure Christian woman in the permanent reformation of this class 
cannot be overestimated. With other accomplishments, she should 
possess a knowledge of music, at least sufficient to play her accom. 
paniments, and sing with the children and teach them to sing,— not 
necessarily teach the theory, but to sing by note,— and teach them to 
memorize both words and music, committing the best songs and 
hymns. The recollection of hours thus spent, and the recalling of 
old familiar tunes and words, will many times exert an influence for 
good which may never be known in this life, but in eternity may 
show abundant fruit. 

These female heads of families in our school act in the dual capac 
ity of mother and housekeeper and teacher. We find that even with 
the largest of our boys they maintain just as good discipline in the 
school-room, command respect, and, if properly qualified, do just as 
good school work. 

The male head, house father, or officer, as you may choose to des- 
ignate him, should be a man of exemplary habits and manners. ‘The 
more good qualifications he possesses, the better results you may ex- 
pect from his labors. 

He should be a keen observer and student of human nature, should 
possess the faculty of knowing how to see everything without appar- 
ently watching his pupils. We never knew a boy who would not 
chafe under the knowledge that he was being watched. The father 
should not only know what each boy is doing at all times, but, so 
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far as possible, know of what he is thinking. To a novice in the work 
is may seem an impossibility ; but to one who makes it a study, 
e he may not be able to tell of what a boy is thinking, he can tell 
s thoughts are right, and usually if his conscience is clear. He 
uld show an interest in every work at hand, and not simply stand 
and look at his boys after telling them what to do. It will elevate 
work and the worker in the estimation of the boys if the officer 
es hold and shows them how and bears a portion with them. By 
. stroke here and a word there the best officer will be the best in- 
tructor, and not only get more and better work done, but will have 
the most contented boys. This we have seen repeatedly demonstrated. 
Let no man think he can gain the respect of his boys who holds 
himself aloof from the work in which they are engaged. The cheery 
“Come, laddies!”’ of one of the best officers we ever knew was the 
key to his success. Above all, let no man who has chosen the high 
illing of reforming unfortunate boys committed to his care fail to 
seek help from the Fountain of all help, and never be afraid to let it 
be known as to his source of help and strength. ‘The man who uses 
or profane language, tobacco, or liquors, has mistaken his call- 

x, and would better make a change before doing harm to others. 
lhe test of the fitness of a pupil to be paroled should not be based 
itirely upon his conduct, but also upon his progress in his studies, 

and his ability by some branch of labor to earn an honest living. 

It has been questioned in the past as to what good reform schools 
do for those graduated from them. We are pleased to note that 
nearly all the reform schools sending your chairman replies to his 


inquiries on this point report from seventy per cent. to ninety per 
cent. of all paroled pupils doing well during minority. 


[he looking after paroled pupils is an important part of the work, 
and we heartily recommend that every school adopt some system of 
keeping in communication with its graduates, either by special visi- 
tor, by the superintendent and resident officers of the school, by its 
chaplain or those appointed for the purpose in districts. For juve- 
niles, we believe visiting by some one connected with the school has 
a better effect than visiting by district agents, although the latter 
might be very helpful in assisting the graduate in procuring and re- 
taining employment. Only those who have tried it can imagine how 
pleasant it is to visit those who have reached their majority, and are 
no longer under the control of the school. It has been our pleasure 
to visit some of our graduates who were permanently settled in busi- 
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ness, maintaining a home and family; and we have yet to find one 
doing well who did not express pleasure at our visit and gratitude to 
the school. By a judicious system of oversight, we think the influ. 
ence of the work done in the school cannot only be prolonged, | 
extended to others. 

We notice that Illinois has changed her juvenile reform school into 
a reformatory for first offenders between the ages of ten and twenty- 
one years. Nebraska has established a new industrial school for 
girls. The young State of Washington has opened a reform schoo| 
at Chehalis. West Virginia has established one at Pruntytown, 
North Carolina is moving in the matter. New York has established 
a reformatory for women, and passed an act in her legislature to 
establish another. We sympathize with Maine in the loss of her new 
cottage school, which was destroyed by fire the very day they wer 
to have moved into it, but congratulate them upon going immediately 
to work to erect another. 


ut 


New Jersey still has a commission, which was appointed nearly two 
years and a half ago, in the matter of establishing an intermediate 
reformatory. It is only a question of time as to when the legislature 
will pass an appropriate bill and appoint a building commission. We 
must have it: it is a necessity. 

We are sorry to have to record that some of our faithful coworkers 
of the past have falien out of line. Some, on account of long service, 
have retired from the cares of institution life ; some in the prime and 
vigor of manhood have transferred their talents to active commercial 
business ; and some have ended their labors. In grateful remem- 
brance we will cherish their deeds which remain to bless and encour- 
age. To those who have taken up the work where the old hands left 


it, we extend a cordial greeting, and shall hope for mutual benefit in 
our intercourse. 
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THE REFORM SCHOOL CHAPLAIN. 
BY REV. J. H. NUTTING, RHODE ISLAND. 


The chaplain in a reform school should, before all else, be a man 
masculine quality, that he may command respect for himself and 
his office. Young people do not fail to discount heavily an 
effeminate individual wearing a black coat and a white necktie. He 
hould be a man of strong common sense, and one not easily imposed 
If he lacks here, the fact will be discovered by those who will 
take advantage of it to deceive and “work him” for unworthy ends. 
A wealth of educational acquirement, of theological wisdom, of elo 
quent speech, and of refined sentiment will not compensate for a 
deficiency in good, old-fashioned common sense. He should be able 
ymmand the confidence of boys and girls, to do which he must 

» worthy of their confidence. They are shrewd judges of character. 
A pretender has a better chance with men and women than with 

ung people. 

He should have faith in the general good intent of young people. 
(hey are entitled to this. There is in them good ground for such 
faith. Young people are not expert in the science of moral distinc- 
tions. They act impulsively, they act inconsiderately, they act in 
thoughtlessness of that which shall follow as the consequences of 
their act; but they are not to a great degree deliberately and with 
premeditation wrong-doers. Well-considered and circumspect wicked- 
ness is mainly the prerogative of mature sinners. 

He should know the capacity that is in young people for religious 
and moral culture. With all their natural inclination toward lawless 
and degrading courses, they have an ability to know and do better 
things. If he is unaware of their good endowment, if he has faith 
in the power of an evil heredity, he will soon lose heart, and there- 
after will accomplish but little. 


He should be a man not easily discouraged, for he will be tempted 
strongly along this line. The fruit of his effort will not at once 
appear. It is not to be expected. There must always be some space 
of time between seed-time and harvest, in which will accrue dis- 
heartening things. There will be relapses on the part of those who, 
he had fondly fancied, might be wholly regenerate and fully sanctified. 
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Partial failure will be matter of daily experience. He will probably 
not be rewarded with seeing the majority of those committed to his 
care become wholly angelic by reason of his endeavors. Until th 
end they will remain very human in temper and fallible in deed 
His need will be an inextinguishable hope and perseverance indoni. 
table. 

He should unfeignedly believe in the power of religion to renew 
the life and to correct the conduct of all who will accept its doctrines 
and put into practice its precepts. Religion is the means by which 
he is to benefit those upon whom his effort is expended. No sul 
stitute for religion is given him, and without faith in this he can do 
nothing. 

He should not misjudge his parish. It is composed of boys and 
girls who have been more unfortunate than they have been criminal 
or vicious. In all the essentials of human nature they are like other 
boys and girls,—like the boys and girls who attend regularly upon 
the Sunday-school connected with some very respectable church. At 
bottom they do not materially differ from the boys and girls in the 
chaplain’s family. It will probably be a little humiliating for him t 
admit that they are of like passions with those who call him father, 
but he should know what is true in the matter. However widely the 
proportions may differ, the constituent elements are the same in all 
children. 

He should remember that the reform school boys and girls have 
not been highly favored. Rarely does one come from conditions 
and circumstances altogether wholesome. Many were unfortunate 
in their parentage. The father and the mother, one or both, were 
ignorant, idle, vicious, or otherwise incapable. Many are orphans or 
half-orphans, the surviving parent being the one least qualified to rear 
the child. Not a few are illegitimates. In any case, they were not 
taught, guided, or trained as they should have been. They were per- 
mitted to run at large in the city streets or in the village highways, 
there to pick up such companionships as might be at hand, and to do 
those things which are inconvenient. Moved by inexperience and 
unchecked impulse, they contracted habits of vice, they violated the 
statute law, they committed deeds which, when done by men and 
women, are high crimes and misdemeanors ; but, even at their worst, 
they are more unfortunate than they are criminal. The chaplain 
should make some allowance for what may easily be the blunders of 
an unrestrained and uninstructed youth. He should consider himself, 
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what evil tendencies were in him, what he might have done, and what 
he might have become, had he, like these, been exposed and left to 
his own devices at an early age. He can scarcely fail to see that his 
present superiority is due to the better conditions under which he 
began to live, and the better family and school life in which he was 
nurtured, quite as much as to his own native excellences. Such 
considerations will help him to see the possibilities that are in 
those who have made a worse start. What care, discipline, and 
instruction did for him, the same things may, in a degree at least, 
accomplish for the most unpromising specimen of them all. The 
evil that has gained in them a considerable ascendency may be 
brought into subjection to that which is good. 

The chaplain should know what he has to do. He is to teach 
those things which pertain to religion and godliness. He is a 
teacher, not a mere exhorter, not a mere retailer of goody-goody 
fables and pathetic anecdotes about good children who died very 
early. Itis not his office to conduct for an hour in the chapel on 
Lord’s Day a service whose chief end is the entertainment of those 
present. It is his business to teach Christian doctrine and Christian 
morality. Incidentally, it may become his duty to look afier the 
library, to distribute periodicals, to attend to the mails, to find homes 
for those who may be permitted to go on probation, to have a super- 
vision over these and over the people with whom they are placed. 
Some of these things will surely devolve upon the chaplain; but the 
chief thing, that to which every other thing must be held subservient 
and made auxiliary, is to teach the Christian religion. 

He should remember whom he is to teach. ‘They are the wards of 


the State. The State recognizes the fact that Christianity is the 
religion of her people, but the State is very properly indifferent to all 
those issues upon which the various churches and sects are divided. 
Believers in seven sacraments and believers in two sacraments, the 
adherents of the most elaborate ecclesiastical system in the world 


and the members of the simplest religious society, stand upon the 
same plane. The State will not sustain either as against the other. 
When she employs a chaplain, it is not that he may antagonize the 
peculiar views of any religious body or prejudice any one against the 
faith of his fathers. He is not to make Protestants of Roman Catho- 
lics, or Roman Catholics of Protestants, Methodists of Baptists, or 
Presbyterians of Episcopalians. He has enough to do in teaching 
those great catholic doctrines which are accepted by all religionists 
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who have formulated their faith into a creed, leaving untouched the 
peculiar views of each church and sect. 

Will the churches be satisfied with only so much? That will 
depend upon the emphasis which each places upon the thing which 
distinguishes it from all others. The Roman Catholic Church believes 
it her duty to educate as Roman Catholics all children who have 
been baptized at her altars, and she wishes to discharge this duty. | 
think she should be privileged to do so. She can, through properly 
accredited persons, supplement the chaplain’s teaching with instruc. 
tion in her catechism and modes of worship. 

If I may refer to the reform schools with which I am connected, 
I would say that this method is pursued in them. In the Sock- 
anosset School for boys there is a Roman Catholic Sunday-school, 
taught by gentlemen of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, under the 
direction of the priest within whose parish the institution is located, 

Oaklawn School for girls is regularly visited by Sisters of Mercy 
who instruct the Roman Catholic girls in their catechism. A like 
privilege would be cheerfully accorded to any other Christian body 
that might desire it. So far as I know, this arrangement gives satis- 
faction to all interested parties. Certainly, it is satisfactory to myself. 
A chaplain employed by the State, and paid from the public funds, 
ought, I think, to be as catholic as this requires. 

The chaplain should be able to teach young people the worship of 
Almighty God, and to excite a devotional feeling, and cultivate a 
spirit of reverence for Him who has bidden us seek that we may find, 
and who pours out on all who desire it the spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation. The form should be suited to the high end which it is 
designed to serve. Nothing that would impart to the occasion the 
quality of an entertainment is to be endured. A dignified and solemn 
earnestness should characterize all that is done. It would be well 
for all to participate audibly in the service, singing hymns of worship 
that have been set to worshipful music, reading responsively the 
Psalms and Scripture lessons, repeating in concert the creeds, with 
prayers which they have previously committed to memory. 

The reform school chaplain should know how to preach to boys 
and girls. They require a studied discourse, not a mere string of 
stories, and an invitation to come to Jesus. No class of hearers 
demand more careful preparation on the part of him who shall 
address them regularly on each Lord’s Day. I do not know that I 
could tell another chaplain how he should preach. I am not at all 
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sure that I am myself very successful in this line. I am sure, how- 
that a discourse which is to be preached in the chapel of a 
form school should contain instruction and motive suited to the 
se of the hearers, and presented in such a manner as to enlist their 
ittention, and make an impression upon their memory. There would 
seem to be no lack of appropriate themes. The incidents of our 
Saviour’s life on earth furnish a list which it will take years to ex- 
ust, and which, if wisely presented, cannot fail to interest and profit. 
[In this way all the principles and precepts of righteousness may be 
ited, and more of genuine religious knowledge imparted than in 
lifetime devoted to the popular methods of Sunday-school teaching. 
But, however well qualified the chaplain, and however wise his 
thods, all his efforts will be in a measure neutralized unless the 
superintendent be heartily in sympathy with him and with his work. 
He can attain the highest degree of usefulness only where he has the 
co-operation of each officer in the institution, and how far he shall 
ive this will depend upon the attitude assumed toward him by the 
man who is at the head. It is a sorry thing when his teaching must 
contend for the right of way against the bad example of some one 
in a place of authority. 
In any case, he should remember whom he serves, and to do his 
whole duty. To tis own Master he standeth or falleth. The labor 
of a faithful man can never result in absolute failure. 


REFORM WORK FOR GIRLS. 
BY MISS SARAH F. KEELY. 


If our land were full of good homes, there would be no need of 
industrial or reform schools; but, because of the lack of these, our 
streets are full of wayward boys and girls, street waifs, familiar with 
all the phases of sin. ‘Their homes are so uninviting and the parents 
so rude and coarse that we do not wonder at the low propensities of 
the children. 


Perhaps there never was in any age of the world so much being 
done to reform character as at present; but reform moves much 
more slowly than vice. There is a feeling with many that hereditary 
influence determines, after all, what the future of a child shall be; 
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but scientists claim that it is the environment more than the inher 
tance that decides the character and destiny of the young. 

It is considered much more difficult to reform a girl or woman 
than a boy or man ; and yet, if it be true that, as the mothers are, s 
are the community, the State, the nation, what greater need can arise 
than the reformation of girls and women? If they are to be the 
mothers of the future generations, they are in a measure to contro! 
public thought through the inheritance and training they give to their 
children. For the sake of the future of our nation the many wilful, 
perverse girls of this day and generation must be taken from their 
present environments, and placed under better influences. We stand 
in the place of parents to these children, many of whom are worse 
off than if they had no parents; and we owe it to them to try to 
enrich their minds with all that is good and true. We owe it as mem- 
bers of the great family of God. We must be ready with some true 
principle to take the place of every evil thought we ask them to give 
up. As we separate them from that which is degrading, we must be 
ready with that which will be elevating. 

An incorrigible girl becomes in a sense a moral cripple, and she 
must be dealt with much in the same way as a physical cripple. 
There must be different appliances adjusted with great care to the 
defect or injury. It requires skill, ingenuity, and justice, tempered 
with wisdom and mercy, to meet these various defects; and who can 
nurse with more tender care or help on this work better than woman? 

A reform school should be a home, a place of moral restraint, a 
place for training for duty; and girls must have this training as well 
as boys. They must be taught that life means something more than 
to dress and be gay. 

It is true men fight our battles; but women follow on to care for 
the wounded, nurse the sick, and comfort the dying. And so in this 
great battle with evil, when great efforts are being made to snatch our 
boys and girls as well as our men and women out of the jaws of a 
death far worse than the death of the body, woman has her place, 
her influence and mission. She will gather up more patiently the 
broken threads of life. She will linger more lovingly over the dying 
embers of some existence she hoped to save. She will work on to 
the end and persevere, though circumstances may be very adverse. 

A discipline of a few months cannot be expected to work a radical 
change in any human being; but by patient continuance in effort, 
with divine help, a well-formed character is built up. 
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In the reform school as in the home it is line upon line, precept 

n precept, here a little and there a little, until the great lesson of 

» has been mastered. 

(he heart must be trained as well as the hand, and the hand as 

| as the heart. 

[here must be ample time in every reform school for recreation and 

nocent fun, as well as hours of work and study. The best school 
privileges should be given to girls as well as boys, and physical 
training is needed for one as much as the other. Too much cannot 
be said in favor of an education in the industries of life. Useful 
trades should be taught, and girls should be drilled in all the intri- 
cacies of housework. It should be impressed upon them that it is a 
sreat accomplishment to be a good cook and to care for a home prop- 

y. To know how to darn and sew well is an excellent thing. In 
fact, girls must be taught to do well all that fits them for life’s duties 
and responsibilities. 

If all this is taught properly, a woman’s thought and influence 
must be felt; but it is not every good woman who will make a good 
matron. One must be fitted by nature as well as by training and 
experience. There must be a love for souls and faith in redemptive 
power, but this alone will not make a good matron without other 
qualifications. 

Reformatory work for women and girls has many discouraging 
features. There are few to help a girl up when once fallen, and still 
fewer to have any faith in her when she attempts to do better. Her 
least failure is noticed, and it is a fact that women are often the 
slowest to show mercy to women; but there are many examples to 
show that even the worst girl or woman may become so changed by 
Divine Power as to be made of great use in helping others out of the 
darkness of sin into better lives. 

Chere are various agencies at work in this world for the bettering 
of humanity and the reformation of the erring; but sin has so snarled 


and twisted the threads of human experience as to require the great- 


est care and patience in undoing the tangled meshes. In this work 
for girls we cannot yield to the difficulties and trials that are sure to 
bstruct our every effort. Many who find their way into the reform 
school are condemned by the world because of their wayward lives ; 
ind the question is often asked: “Where are your results? What 
good is accomplished by your work? Do not these girls and women 
go astray again almost as soon as liberated from the benefits of such 
an institution?” Whittier answers thus :— 
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“We know the single sinner well, 
But not the nine-and-ninety good.” 


The few who do return to former lives are before the public eye 
almost continually, while the many rescued ones do not expose them- 
selves to the public gaze, but slip away into some quiet home where 
they can lead honest, virtuous lives, and are thus lost sight of. 

Our duty is very clearly defined. We must give to these erring 
ones a chance to lead better lives. We are not responsible for re- 
sults. It is ours to prepare the soil and scatter good seed, but God 
alone giveth the increase. 


VIII. 


The Child Problem. 


THE PROBLEM EDUCATIONAL. 
BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH CARHART, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


My relation to education leads me to deal with the problem as it 
presents itself under normal conditions. But certain laws and prin- 
ciples of the problem are fundamental in character, and hence univer- 
sal in their application. I will present some of those principles first 
in the abstract, and, second, will endeavor to indicate their application 
to the abnormal conditions with which most of my fellow-delegates 
have to deal. 

At the outset, I beg leave to dwell for a moment upon the definition 

two terms, which throughout this paper bound its thought, and 
which are used to express sharply contrasted ideas ; viz., Zudividuadity 
and fersonality. In popular speech these words are used inter- 
changeably ; but a few writers, notably Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
A. Bronson Alcott, and United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William T. H4rris, employ them to express antithetic notions, 
and their derivation justifies that use. Both words, you observe, 
are of Latin origin, and each consists of three parts. /m, the prefix 
to the word “individuality,” means ot; dividual is from dividuus, 
and means divisible ; the suffix ¢¢y signifies the state, condition, or 


quality of being indivisible,—not separable in parts. The indi- 


quality of. Together, the three parts mean the state, condition, or 


viduality of any one, then, is that peculiar something which sep- 
arates him from others, and makes him a distinctive, isolated being. 
The word “person” is derived from fer, through, and sonare, to 
sound, Add to these the meaning of the suffix already explained, 
common to both words, and we have for the meaning of personality 


the state, condition, or quality of sounding through, or, in the passive 
form, the state, condition, or quality of being sounded through. The 
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history of the word “person” is interesting and instructive. It wa 
first applied to the actor whose voice, while uttering his passage 
a species of drama, sounded through the mask which concealed his 
features. ‘The play itself, usually called a mask, was sometimes 
designated fersona, thereby implying that, as there was a more real 
face behind the mask, so back of the play there existed a more 
substantial fact, some state or condition of society, of which the play 
was the image. Calling it persona suggested that the purpose of the 
play was “to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue 
her own feature; scorn, her own image; and the very age and body 
of the time, his form and pressure.” 

In the present discussion the words “individuality” and “ person- 
ality” are employed in their original sense: individuality, to express 
that which makes one a particular, distinctive, isolated being ; person- 
ality, to signify that condition whereby one ceases to be a mere indi- 
vidual, an isolated thing, and becomes a part of his race, a member 
of society,—a quality which makes him representative of the very 
age and body of his time; representative of humanity; a branch of 
the vine, an adjunct to God himself. The difference between the 
two ideas can be more clearly expressed by concrete example than 
by abstract statement. The lightest word dropped by Mr. T. V. 
Powderly is flashed over the country and under the sea, and is read 
with profound interest by the people of two continents, because he 
represents one million horny-fisted sons of toil. Through Him organ- 
ized labor speaks. ‘Two epochs in the career of Charles Stewart 
Parnell illustrate that difference. Mr. Parnell, the leader of the 
Home Rule party; Mr. Parnell, the arbiter of Ireland’s fate; Mr. 
Parnell, the representative of humanity’s sense of justice ; Mr. Par- 
nell, the embodiment of the world-historical spirit; Charles Stewart 
Parnell, the representative of God in history,— was a person of im- 
mense proportions. Mr. Parnell, the illicit lover of another man’s 
wife, was deposed from the leadership of a great political party. 
The world spirit, jealous of the integrity of the family, refused the 
services in any capacity of one who had violated the sanctity of the 
home. And Charles Stewart Parnell, the once large person, now cut 
off as a withered branch, dies at the early age of forty-five, a mere 
individual,—his chief mourner the unfortunate and heart-broken 
cause of his downfall. 

There are two classes of persons,—those who represent public 
opinion and those who represent truth. The demagogue and the 
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litician who is more anxious to know what his constituents think 
to know his duty are examples of a low grade of personality. 
je who respects God rather than man, who is more anxious to know 
‘he truth than to know what men think, is of a higher type ; and Soc- 
es, who would rather drink the fatal hemlock than to withhold the 
truth from the youth of Athens, is, perhaps, the best representative of 
the class, save one. The only perfect type of this character came 
to his own, and his own received him not. But he and the Father 
were one; and, if he be lifted up, he shall draw all men unto him, that 
they may be one in him as he is one in the Father, the supreme 
yn, 
1e race of man may be regarded as an example. All history is 
t the record of man’s effort to grow out of his isolated, individual 
lition, and to grow ifto the related condition which the word 


, 


personality’ expresses. According to some authorities, our re- 


mote ancestor was neither a person nor a handsome individual. 


[hey say he had long arms, an unclothed hairy body, low, retreating 
rehead, deep-seated eyes, prominent cheek-bones, heavy jaw, pro- 
truding canine teeth, shambling gait, body neither erect nor prone. 
His house a cave, his food the blood and flesh which, with his claw- 
like hands, he tears from the bones of some weaker animal, together 
with the roots he digs in the earth, his mode of life is quite unlike 
that of his children of this remote generation. He has no family, 
no church, no school, no state, no business society, no printing- 
press, no objective, substantial world of spirit by means of which 
he may rise out of his isolated condition into a universal life; and 
this animal represents the condition of our race at some period 

its history. Between that cave and modern society there is 

1 great gulf; but it was predetermined in the nature of things that 
that animal should bridge the chasm. Resembling in many respects 
animals by which he is surrounded, there is yet an essential 
difference between him and them, ‘They may be able to form 
aggregations,— flocks, herds, swarms,— but to him alone is it ever pos- 
sible to unite with his fellows into an organic, intelligent community. 
Unpromising as he seems in that cave, he yet has in him the germ 
the wonderful ethical world in which we of to-day live and move 
and have our being. He alone of all created things has in hima 
spark of the omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent. Conjugal love 
will woo him from that cave into a log hut, where he will preside 
over the first organized society, the family. An acquired love for 
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and faith in his fellow-man will lead to a change in his conduc 
toward him. Instead of eating him on sight, he will unite with him 
and institute business society, with its manifold appliances, and jjs 
market, to which he will bring his own small contribution,— a bushe! 
of wheat, a pair of shoes,— and receive in return, as the contribution 
of his fellows, food, clothing, and shelter, gathered from all parts of 
the world, for himself and family. Reverence for his Maker and de. 
sire for eternal happiness will be expressed in the Church. The ¢¢. 
curity of all these will be expressed in that substantial form of organ. 
ized reason, the State. The desire that his offspring may be intelli. 
gent participants in all of these, and that they may be saved the toil 
and struggle which he himself experienced, will be expressed in that 
preparatory institution, theschool. Thus the mere individual emerges 
from the isolation of his cave life, and enters into a life universal, 
For him the mine yields its treasures, the mountain stoops. to the 
plain. 

The isolated individual, having nothing in common with his fellows, 
has become a person, a related being, a member of society, in which 
each is for all, and all is for each. He has become a branch of the 
vine. He has learned that there is “one mind common to all indi- 


vidual men, and that his mind may be an inlet to the same and to all 
of the same.” 


[In becoming a person, the individual does not lose the conscious- 
ness of his identity: he rather enlarges his consciousness by identify- 
ing it with universal reason. His responsibility as a unit of society 
is not lessened when he becomes “the very age and body of his 
time,” but rather is it increased by so much as he has enlarged him- 
self. | 

In a certain sense, every child born into the world is born a cave 
child, —a weak, limited, empty, isolated individual. His destiny is 
to realize within himself all that his race has achieved, all that it has 
thought and felt and done. Society stands pledged to elevate him 
to the level of his species, to endow him with the culture of his race, 
to make him a free, intelligent member of society, a representative 
of universal reason, a branch of the vine. Society stands pledged to 
do all of this for tts own sake. He who is not for society is against it. 
He whois filled with its essence, with its spirit, cannot be against 
society; for, in such a case, he would be against himself, against his 
own essential, permanent nature. 

Between the babe born eighty-three years ago and the foremost 
English statesman of to-day there is almost an unthinkable difference, 
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qa separation as wide as that between the life of the most circum- 
scribed cliff-dweller and the life of the most central figure of modern 
complex society. 

e young child is a child of nature. His capricious disposition 
destroys in this moment what the last produced. He is incapable of 
foregoing immediate good that a larger good may result. Incapable 
of ceneralization, he is without the power of substantial combination 
with his fellows. He is a mere animal, and, like other animals, is the 
creature of impulse,—is governed entirely from without, through his 
senses. As the bear demolishes the hive and steals the honey, so 
the young child invades the rights of others and seizes whatever at- 
tracts his fancy. As hungry dogs contend for a bone thrown into 
their midst, so merely natural children wrangle over a coveted prize. 
[he bear that has been vigorously stung foregoes the honey; the 
dog, lacerated by the teeth of a more powerful rival, gives up the 

ntest for the bone; the burned child avoids the fire. None of 
these are governed by an inward principle. All are creatures of im- 
pulse, determined from without, restrained only by necessity. 

Che dog and the bear must ever remain children of nature; the 


other may become a child of human nature. By having new natures 


produced in him, one above another, he may ascend out of his savage, 
isolated condition up into the world of universal spirit. 


sy culture 
he may become the obedient servant of reason: first, of objective 
reason, in which case he is still under necessity, still governed from 
without, but which is a higher conditionethan that in which he was 
ruled by caprice; secondly, he may become the willing servant of 
subjective reason, in which case he is governed from within, and is 
free because he sees, loves, and wills to do the universally right. 
There may be produced in him that condition that shall enable him 
to see his deed as a totality,— as beginning, continuing, and return- 
ing to himself, to his family, to his race, that condition that shall 
enable him to think his deed under the form of eternity, to see it 
as universal. By conforming his conduct to this enlarged concep- 
tion, he will so act, in all the relations of life, that his deed would not 
be self-destructive if adopted by all men. He may conceive of him- 
self not as an isolation, but as a fragment of the race; and, in the 
light of this relation, he will forego immediate benefit for a larger 
ultimate good. He will sacrifice selfish interest for the common 
weal in which he is a participant; lose his particular, selfish animal 
life, that he may find the universal life of spirit. 


his change from the savage, isolated state of nature to the uni- 
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versal, related condition of human nature is a process of evolutio: 
brought about chiefly by artificial means, prominent among whi 
is the school, with its various departments, from the kindergarte: 
the professional school of the university. Before the child reaches 
the school age, the sunlight of family affection and the ethics o 
home have done much to modify his lower nature. But, from ; 
necessary conditions of the home, it must deal with the child as 
individual. 


The natural transition from the home to the school is the kinder. 
garten, with its perfect conditions for an exercise of the senses up 
their appropriate objects, insuring their harmonious development; 
with its games and occupations which give to the child an image 
civil society, and permit him in the form of play to anticipate the 
work and activity of mature life in the real world. Play rather than 
work is the form of activity appropriate to the kindergarten ; beauty 
rather than duty, its proper motive. But the love of play gradually 
exhausts itself, and work is a relief. The mind may be surfeited 
upon sensuous beauty until it demands a different pabulum. When 
that condition is produced, and it comes to different children at 
different ages, the work and system of the public school is better 
adapted to promote the further development of the child than the 
games and other exercises of the kindergarten. 

When the child enters the public school, it seems to him arbitrary 
that he is required to perform a particular act, in a particular way, at 
a particular moment; that he is required to sit, to stand, to march, 
in utiison with his fellows. But this to him, and frequently to his 
parent, meaningless machinery has the deepest significance. It 
means that he is to be taken from the dominion of caprice and 
made a reasonable being, so that he may hereafter unite with his 
fellows in all the forms of organized society. 

The lower school, recognizing the fact that the young child is with- 
out the power of reflection, incapable of estimating the value of 
deeds, seeks to modify his capricious disposition by securing a uni- 
form habit of obedience to the five cardinal virtues of the school,— 
punctuality, regularity, silence, industry, and truthfulness. These are 
the essential conditions of combination in civil society ; and, by form- 
ing his character in accordance with them, the school is qualifying 
the child to combine with his fellows in the real world. As his mind 
develops, the child is led to see that the rules to which he has given 
a somewhat blind obedience are not imposed upon the school from 
without by the teacher, but that they exist in the very nature of the 
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ol. His expanding mind discovers that the school is a part of 
the ethical world in which he lives; discovers that the institutions 
society — family, school, business society, state and church —are 
his reason, his universal self, made objective and substantial, and 
t, in obeying institutions, he is obeying his highest, his permanent 
Thus he becomes in his conduct a person representing reason. 
If this character could be produced in each individual, prisons would 
se and remain tenantless, penalties would be unknown. The 
hool is worth all it costs if it simply trains and enlightens the 
upil’s will, and makes him universal in character and conduct ; but 
the school does more than this. 
| have endeavored to explain the rationale of public school educa- 
tion, operating under normal conditions, by suggesting the end which 
it proposes to accomplish and by hinting at the means employed. 
Those means fall into two general classes: (1) those which are 
intended to train the will into habits of obedience to reason 
those which are intended to develop the child’s intelligence. 


> (2) 
The 
same purpose inheres in the nature of the institutions, operating 
under abnormal conditions, which you represent. How shall the 
severed branches about to wither be reunited with the vine, that they 
may feel its life and become fruit-bearing? How may the neglected 
children, bubbles floating upon the surface, become parts of the great 
stream of goodness, truth, and beauty? How shall the isolated 
individual, whose crimes have cut him off from society and confined 
him in a prison cell, be restored to the world, and made a free, a use- 
ful member of its institutions? ‘The same means that are producing 
such wonderful results in the public school are applicable under the 
less normal conditions with which you have to deal. Discipline and 
instruction are your weapons. Prison discipline is more noted than 
prison instruction. The prison workshop is more frequently dis- 
cussed than the prison school, possibly because prison régime is not 
well understood by the public, but probably because in times past 
prisons were regarded simply as penal institutions, whose sole pur- 
pose was to inflict upon the offender, in the form of hard labor, a 
punishment commensurate with his crimes. The sole purpose of the 


discipline to which the criminal was subject was to make prison 
life a burden and to secure from him the greatest amount of profita- 
ble labor,— profitable not to him, but to the State. He entered the 
prison the victim of his own evil nature; he left it a slave to prison 
regulations. He left the prison, not regretting his crime, but regret- 
ting that he was caught, and resolving that he would be more skilful in 
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the future. This conception, in these humane times, is rapid): 

ing way to the more rational view that the purpose of the prison 
not punishment, but reformation. It must use punishment, but as q 
means, not as an end. It still insists upon the most prompt, unque 
tioned obedience to the most exacting regulations, but not for th 
purpose of increasing the output of the prison workshop, but for 
sake of producing character and skill in the workman. Society is ac 
ing upon the paradox that the end of confinement is freedom. ‘| 
body is restrained to make the mind free. The mind is mack 

by instruction, the will is made free by enlightenment and training 

By the study of geography the pupil in the prison school get 
conception of the world as the home of man. He sees the earth pro 
ducing the materials which man converts into articles of use and 
beauty. He sees each bringing to the world market his small c 
tribution, and receiving in return, as the gift of his fellows, the fruit 
of the earth and the products of human skill. He looks through his 
prison bars upon a spectacle more marvellous than the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. He sees his larger self in the operations 
scribed in geography, and longs to become a part of this world, this 
social whole, from which he has cut himself off. 

He gets another glimpse of his larger self in the study of history. 
Here he sees himself in a process of becoming. He sees that power 
in the world which makes for righteousness, that which is eternal in 
the human will, subduing all that is negative, and realizing itself in 
institutions. In the solitude of his cell he contemplates the deeds 
of great persons, listening to their “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” uttered for him and all mankind. His better nature is 
stirred to life; and he identifies his will with that universal will un- 
folded in history, and desires to conform his life to that power which 
makes for righteousness. In the study of ethics he learns that the 
institutions of society are based upon that which is permanent in 
human nature; that they are the embodiment of reason. By reflec- 
tion he discovers that his reason is a part of all reason, and that by 
obeying institutions he is obeying his best, his permanent self, and so 
is free. 

I hail the advent of the kindergarten in the orphan’s home, the 
artistic performance, the reading-room, and the library in the insane 
asylum and the prison school —the best example of which I have seen 
is in the Minnesota State Reformatory —as among the most promis- 
ing signs of the time, and bid you God-speed in the application of 
rational means to the accomplishment of your noble purpose. 
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THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE CHILD 
PROBLEM. 


Y HASTINGS H. HART, ECRETARY OF THE MINNESOTA STATE 


BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES. 


‘e are to discuss the child problem from the economic standpoint. 

are to take the position of the political economist, to lay aside 

niluences of sentiment or sympathy, and undertake our investi- 

ns in the cold, unprejudiced spirit of scientific inquiry. 

very child represents a certain amount of invested capital at his 
He has a heritage of vital force varying according to the 


‘al, moral, mental character of his parents. In the days of 


ery a likely negro baby was valued at $50 or $100, because of its 


ipated capability for physical labor. ‘The free-born infant is 

th more than the slave child, because we may reckon upon its 
ntal and moral capabilities as well. 

his hereditary capital of the new-born child is increased by what- 

s invested from year to year of money, care, and training. By 

moderate estimate, the average cost of caring for each child can- 

t be less than $100 a year. The State of California appropriates 

from $75 to $100 a year for the care of each of four thousand depend- 

ent children. In the State of New York the average yearly cost of 

taking care of children in one hundred and fifty orphan asylums and 


ther children’s institutions is officially reported at $130 per year. 


he estimated cost of caring for children in State institutions for 
dependent children in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, and Indiana, is about $160. The average cost of car- 
g for children in reform schools of these States is $145 per capita. 
rhis cost does not include any interest on the invested capital or 
any expenditure for new buildings and permanent improvements. In 
rivate families in the Northern United States the cost of food, 

thing, medical attendance, and schooling, together with a very 
moderate allowance for the value of maternal care, will be found to 
average more than $100 for each child. It appears, therefore, that 
the average child at the age of fourteen years represents an invest- 
ment of at least $1,500 in money and productive force on the part of 
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the community, either through the parents or benevolent agencies o; 
the public treasury. 

The child problem economic is: What methods and agencies y 
enable us to secure satisfactory returns on this investment? Ho, 
shall we make the child an active contributor to the wealth, comfo; 
and happiness of the community, and how shall we most econoy 
cally care for those who must be a public burden ? 

The methods and agencies for the solution of this problem mys; 
be, first, efficient. They must actually accomplish the work in ¢h 
great majority of cases. Every failure is a double failure ; fo: 
community loses the productive force of the child, and the addi: 
to its resources which ought to come from him. And, on the ot 
hand, if he becomes a pauper or criminal, the financial burdens 
the State are increased, and much of the best vital force of the : 
munity is expended in meeting the added strain. 

The methods and agencies employed must be, second, adegua/ 
In most of our communities it is practicable to use such agencies t! 
every child may have a fair opportunity to become a useful, p1 
perous citizen; and we ought not to be satisfied with any methods 
which come short of this. 

The methods and agencies employed must be, third, economica, 
They must involve the least possible expenditure of force and capi 
tal compatible with efficiency, but the economy must be genuine. 
It is not economical to gather children off the streets of one commu- 
nity and turn them loose upon the prairie in another communit) 
without supervision. It is not economical to herd children in over- 
crowded institutions without fresh air, natural growth, or industria 
training. It is not economical to employ cheap and inefficient peop! 
to care for them. 

The child problem is solved for the great majority of the children 
of the State by a fairly good home. This is the most efficient, ade- 
quate, and economical agency in existence; and it is now generally 
conceded that the child in even a moderately good home is in the 
best possible position to develop into a worthy and valuable citizen. 

There are in the United States twenty-five million children under 
the age of sixteen years. Of this number there are, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, about 100,000 children under public care, or that of 
charitable agencies, distributed approxiiately as follows: in orphan 
asylums, children’s homes, almshouses, etc., 74,000; in juvenile re- 
formatories, 15,000; in schools for feeble-minded, 5,000; in schools 
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‘af, 4,500; in schools for blind, 1,500. Our inquiry has to do 


portion of the children of the State, 
ely, through neglect, homelessness, or disease, to become mem- 


together with those who 


in 


f these classes. 
[he magnitude of the economic problem involved can be seen from 
ement of the capital already invested, the amount annually ex- 
led, and the number of persons employed. The value of the 
erty invested in institutions for the care of children in the United 
States may be estimated as follows : — 
other institutions for deper 


sylums, children’s homes, and 


nt children. 
reformatories 

s for feeble-minded children 

s for deaf children 

s for blind children 


Total value of property, 


[he annual expenditure for the support of children in these insti- 


tions may be estimated as follows :— 


e of 74,000 dependent children at $130 
of 15,000 delinquent children at $133 
f sooo feeble-minded children at 316 
oo deaf children at $2 
,500 blind children at $27: 
$1 3,600,000 


Total annual expenditure, 


[he number of persons employed in the immediate care of these 


children may be estimated as follows :— 


each 8 dependent children 
each 12 delinquent children 
ich 4.5 feeble-minded c! 
ach 5 deaf children 
ich 3.75 blind children 


Total estimated number of care-takers 


These estimates are believed to be safely within the actual facts; 


| they sufficiently indicate the magnitude of the economic problem, 
ough they do not include the unpaid labor of thousands of men and 
men who act as managers, secretaries, solicitors, etc., nor the !abor 
those who search out and gather the children who are the objects 


f this care. 
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The children who come under the care of the State may be divided 
into three classes,— defective, delinquent, and dependent children, 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


The defective class comprises the deaf, the blind, and the feeb|; 
minded. It is generally conceded that most of the defective children 
must necessarily be treated on the institutional plan. A small por- 
tion of the deaf children living in cities, where the numbers ar 
sufficient to form classes, can be treated in day schools; but the great 
body of them must be trained in institutions. Treatment of deaf and 
blind children is chiefly educational. Very few of these children | 
long to the pauper class. ‘The State provides for these children no: 
only free tuition because of their misfortune, but free text-books, fre: 
board and lodging, and even religious instruction. To this extent 
the work is charitable ; but it is the highest form of charity, and does 
not involve any pauperization on its subjects. 

Experience has shown that from an economical standpoint 
work makes the most valuable returns. Educated deaf children be 
come self-supporting almost universally, while a large portion of the 
educated blind children are able to maintain themselves. 

The danger of injury from institution life has been wisely recog 
nized by those who have had this work in charge, as is indicated b 
the change of terminology. Instead of asyZums for the deaf and blind, 
we have now schools for the deaf and blind ; and this danger has be 
successfully obviated by the fact that nearly all of the children spend 
their vacations at home, and thus keep in touch with the home | 
and return easily to normal conditions of living. 

The institutions for feeble-minded, on the other hand, are primarily 
charitable in their character, and only incidentally educational. | 
think that it must be acknowledged that the early hopes of t! 
pioneers in this work have not been fully realized. At the outset, 
was anticipated that through the training schools for feeble-minded a 
large portion of these unfortunate children could be fitted to sustai 
themselves as independent members of society ; but in practice it has 
been found that a very large proportion of these children, while 
greatly benefited by their treatment, are still unable to maintain 
themselves independently, and are likely to drift into almshouses or 
insane asylums, if left to go at large. A portion of those who have 
homes have been able to take their places comfortably as members of 
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amily as long as suitable homes were provided for them ; but the 
lers in this work now generally concede that the public welfare 
inds custodial provision for a large portion of the older members 
is class, and especially that all feeble-minded women shall be 
le a public charge during the child-bearing period. Experience 
ywves that a large proportion of these unfortunate girls become 
nd that their children are generally defective, while at the 
me time through their helplessness they become a means of corrup- 
to the youth of the community. <A very casual examination of 


ords of the Juke family, or Mr. McCulloch’s Tribe of Ishmael, 


thers, ¢ 


make manifest the possibilities in this direction. 
‘conomic value of the public care for the feeble-minded children 


reat. It not only protects the community from the dangers al 
mentioned, but it brings great relief to the families of this 
yrtunate class, both rich and poor, in taking off burdens of care 


| responsibility, and relieving them from the stigma which generally 
ittaches to families containing such members. The amount of relief 
ven is out of proportion to the expense involved, and the public 
preciation of its advantages is manifest from the rapid growth of 
stitutions of this class during the past ten years. It is coming to 
ecognized that feeble-eminded persons cannot be properly cared 
in almshouses, and that special institutions for them are as eco- 


al and much more efficient. 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


[he treatment of delinquent children, until very recently, was con- 


ed almost entirely to the institutional plan, the children being 
ithered in reform schools, industrial schools, houses of refuge, 
uant schools, etc., which may be classed under the general treatment 


Some of these institutions, such as the 


juvenile reformatories. 
York House of Refuge and the Philadelphia House of Refuge, 

ve grown to such proportions that the individuality of the children 
was largely lost, and they were necessarily treated ev masse. Of late 
ears, however, a reaction has set in, which manifests itself in the 


loption of the family plan or the cottage plan, whereby a fuller 


classification is secured, together with more individual treatment of 
the inmates. 

Most of the juvenile reformatories receive children o1 
nate sentences, under which they can be released as soon as, in the 


: indetermi- 


t 
ale 


judgment of the managers, is consistent with their best interests, 
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The economic advantages of the system are seen in the fact 1 


while these children represent the dangerous element of the pop 


tion, yet, so far as can be ascertained, the great majority of t) 
become respectable citizens, and are not found among the crimi 
classes. 

Industrial training is rapidly increasing in importance as a feat 
of juvenile reformatories. Formerly the industries were confined 
largely to such work as cane-seating chairs, knitting socks, brush-mak- 
ing, and other simple industries which afforded a revenue and kept the 
children busy, but gave them no practical experience. Recently, how- 
ever, technological training has been introduced into reform schools, 
and is rapidly extending. 

At present the tendency of juvenile reformatories seems to be in 
favor of trade schools, in which boys shall learn a practical working 
trade and be fitted to go to work as journeymen. The trades of th 
printer, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the machinist, the bricklayer, 
the wood-carver, the tailor, the shoemaker, and the baker, are the 
principal ones taught. 

Thus far comparatively little has been done in the way of caring 
for children of the delinquent class outside of institutions, but there 
are indications of a change in this direction, Several of the States 
take considerable pains in locating children dismissed on trial from 
reform and industrial schools, and exercise some supervision over 
them after their release. For example, the State of New Jerse) 
employs a State agent whose special duty it is to investigate the 
homes to which children are to go and to exercise watch and care 
over them. But in many of the States this important matter is neg: 
lected. In the State of Minnesota children dismissed from th 
reform school are usually sent back to the families and surroundings 
from which they came, and in many cases the good work of the 
reform school is speedily undone. This action is often based upon a 
sentimental regard for the parental feeling. After a child has once 
been committed to the guardianship of the State because of delin- 
quency the ruling consideration should be the public welfare and the 
welfare of the child. But the feelings of the parents should be dis- 
regarded whenever they come in conflict with the higher good. 

In the States of Massachusetts and Michigan no child is allowed 
to be tried on criminal charges unless an agent of the State is 
present to conserve the interests of the child. At any stage of the 
proceedings the judge may turn the child over to the State agent who 
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y supervise him in his own home or find a suitable place for him. 
the child subsequently proves incorrigible, he may be brought into 
court and the proceedings renewed. In practice, a large propor- 
n of these children never come into court again; and in many cases 
is found that a cure can be effected without resorting to institu- 
nal treatment, and to the great benefit of the public purse. 
It is believed that, as the Massachusetts and Michigan systems 
come better known and their methods become perfected, this plan 
come into general use. 
rhe suspended sentence is now in use in most parts of the country, 
it its benefits are largely lost for lack of special supervision of those 
whom this favor is extended. ‘This lack is met by the laws of 
fassachusetts and Michigan. 


ic 


In the State of Pennsylvania the Children’s Aid Society receives a 


ited number of children from the courts on suspended sentences, 
| these children are boarded out in private families until such time 

‘free homes” can be secured for them without compensation. 

[t is claimed for this system that the stigma of a conviction and 
entence to an institution is avoided ; that the expense is less ; and 
iat the results are full as satisfactory as those secured by institu- 
ional treatment, if not more so. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

[he principal plans for dealing with dependent children are as 
follows :— 

First, the plan of extermination. In ancient civilized nations and 
in barbarous nations of modern times the practice has prevailed of 
llowing supernumerary, deformed, diseased, or idiotic children to 
erish. This practice has found some defenders in modern times. 
A recent writer maintains that our modern methods tend to deterio- 
rate the race by preventing the operation of the law of the survival of 
the fittest. 

A prominent physician some time ago related this instance. A 
hild was born under his care having such cranial deformities that it 
was certain that it could never become anything but an idiot. By 
extraordinary care the child’s life might have been preserved ; but the 
physician, believing that the child could bring nothing but misery to 
himself and his relatives, simply neglected the necessary effort, and 
the child died. The physician defended the act on the ground that 
t promoted the general good. 
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The extermination plan is still in vogue in the modern baby farm: 
and even the average foundling home is liable to be counted as an 
example, in view of the extraordinary rate of mortality prevailing 
therein. 

The extermination plan has been thoroughly tested in the case of 
minor criminals. A hundred and fifty years ago there were about 
one hundred and fifty capital crimes of all grades and qualities, and 
multitudes were put to death; but it was the general testimony of 
intelligent observers that it resulted in no economic benefit to the 
community. 

This plan may be plausibly defended on sentimental grounds, but 
the economist rejects it as being opposed to the public welfare. A 
strict regard for human life, even the poorest and weakest, is one of 
the safeguards of society. The popular estimate of the value of 
human life is doubtless exaggerated. What is my life or yours in 
comparison with the accomplishment of a great purpose? We do not 
hesitate to sacrifice the life of a man, or more than one, to build a 
great bridge or explore a dark corner of the world; but, wherever 
human life is lightly regarded, the rights of property and the welfare 
of humanity generally are lightly regarded. 

Applying the test with which we started, this plan appears to be 
neither efficient, adequate, nor economical. It is inefficient because 
it does not make the invested capital productive; and, while we 
might consider it a gain to the afflicted, very few of the unfortunates 
would recognize the intended benefit. Even determined suicides 
have their ardor chilled when one offers to promote their intention. 

The plan is inadequate because public sentiment would not sustain 
its general application. Indeed, it would be difficult to set limita- 
tions. If we may take the life of the senseless idiot, must we spare 
the intelligent fool? If we may drown a supernumerary daughter, 
must we save a useless son? Shall we let the cripple perish who 
cannot work and spare the lazy vagabond who will not? Shall we 
chloroform the leper and nurse the consumptive? Who shall select 
the victims? 

The plan is extravagant because it destroys whatever productive 
force there is in the individual. Modern science has learned to make 
profitable much material that formerly went to waste. 

A second plan of dealing with dependent and delinquent children 
is that of emigration. The most important examples of this plan 
have been found in the cities of New York and London. A society 
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under the management of Dr. Bernardo, of London, has sent a large 
imber of these children over to Canada; and a small number of 
ese children have been brought into the United States. They are 
listributed chiefly among farmers and village residents, and some 
effort is made to maintain a supervision over them. A similar work 
has been maintained for nearly forty years by the Children’s Aid 
ciety of the city of New York. This society reported up to 1885 
oo children emigrated or placed in homes through its agency. 
The methods of this emigration were simple. Homeless children 
- gathered by the society in New York, and were sent West, a car- 
id at a time, to find homes. A local committee was appointed to 
ss upon applications for children and take general charge of the 
matter. The local newspapers invited applications and announced 
the time and place of distribution. The homes were selected with 
but little previous investigation, and the children were hastily dis- 
tributed without any formal indenture or contract. 
Secretary Charles L. Brace, in his book on ‘The Dangerous 
Classes of New ‘York” (published in 1872, p. 243), describes the 


plan as follows: “‘ The children are not indentured, but are free to 
leave, if ill-treated cr dissatisfied ; and the farmers can dismiss them 
they find them useless or otherwise unsuitable. This apparently 
loose arrangement,” he adds “has worked well.” Mr. Brace said 
before this Conference in 1876 (see Proceedings, p. 139): “ The 
emplovers agree to send the children to school, and, of course, to 
treat them kindly. Beyond this there is no agreement, and no in- 
denture is made out. The relation is left much to the good feeling 
of both parties.” 

Within the past few years there have been some changes in the 
system. Mr. B. W. Tice, agent of the New York Children’s Aid 
Society (a member of the Conference), describes the present methods 
of the society as follows : — 


The children are gathered chiefly from orphanages or temporary 
homes in New York City and vicinity, and taken in small parties of 
from eight to twenty children, in charge of an experienced agent, to 
some Western city where a lecal committee has thoroughly advertised, 
and, receiving a large number of applications, is enabled to secure 
good homes. This local committee is composed of the representative 
men and women of the town, who conscientiously work in the interests 
of the child. The committee acts as the local guardians of the 
children; but the homes are carefully examined by an agent of the 
society sent out from New York, and, if the children are not properly 
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treated, they are placed in other homes. If a child does not ¢ 
satisfaction, the local committee is notified, and a change is effec 
If on repeated trials the child seems beyond control, it is return 
to New York by the society’s agent. 

Experience proved that it was easiest to distribute children on this 
plan in new communities. As States grew older, objection was made 
to the introduction of dependent children from the East; and of late 
the work of the Children’s Aid Society has been considerably circum 
scribed by the growth of public sentiment against the immigration 
dependents of all kinds. 

From the economic stanapoint, the emigration plan has decided 
advantages. If a boy is to run loose, it is much better that he should 
run loose among the farmers of Nebraska or Kansas than on the 
streets of New York; and doubtless, on the whole, there has been a 
gain. In the city of New York there has been a great decrease of 
juvenile crime in the past thirty years, which is believed to be trace- 
able largely to this emigration. On the other hand, however, this 
work has been justly criticised for its lack of thoroughness both in its 
selection of homes and in the subsequent supervision of the children. 
I have had personal knowledge of two or three young girls brought 
to one community in Minnesota, who have gone to ruin for lack of 
efficient supervision. 

However useful the emigration plan may be, it will doubtless have 
to be abandoned or essentially modified very soon in consequence of 
the public sentiment already mentioned. 

A third plan for dealing with dependent and delinquent children is 
that of training them for the public service in the army and navy. 
This plan dates back to the time of Sparta, and has found some ad- 
vocates in modern times. In this country it has not extended beyond 
the enlistment of a limited number of boys as apprentices in the 
naval service. ‘The plan has some advantages, but it is not likely to 
become general for two reasons. First, for the most efficient service 
(especially in the navy) it is desirable to select those who are specially 
adapted to the service, which would be impracticable if dependent 
children were taken as they come. A second objection is found in 
the popular sentiment in favor of individual liberty in America. It 
is deemed the right of every citizen to choose for himself his calling 
in life; and, while this may be largely a sentiment, it is still likely to 
exercise an influence against the adoption of this plan. 

A fourth plan for dealing with dependent and defective children is 
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stitution plan. This plan has been generally adopted by private 
ible agencies ; but of late years there has arisen a strong senti- 
against what Bishop George D. Gillespie has called “ institu- 

ing children,” and this view has found such defenders as 
es L. Brace, Hon. C. D. Randall, Oscar C. McCulloch, and F. B. 
orn. ‘These maintain that the policy of bringing up children 
stitutions until the age of fifteen or sixteen years is an extrava 

t expenditure of money and effort; that it is an artificial system, 

ng up a helpless and inefficient class; and that it tends to the 
ecessary multiplication of institutions. The institutional treatment 
nfants is deprecated because of the excessive death-rate in insti- 

tions where several infants are associated. 

\ great and beneficent work is being done by orphan asylums and 
dren’s homes; but it is generally conceded that institution life is, 
yest, an artificial life, and that it is undesirable for a child to spend 
rm of years even in the best institution. When discharged, at 
ise of fifteen or sixteen, it is difficult to become adapted to the 
nary conditions of life. 

\ fifth plan for dealing with dependent and delinquent children is 
placing out system, whereby children are located in selected fam- 
s and homes, with a view to their speedy absorption into the mass 
the population. 

This work is carried on by children’s aid societies, without the 

tervention of children’s institutions, in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 

Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, and California. ‘The work differs from 
» emigration work of the New York Children’s Aid Society and of 

Dr. Bernardo, of London, in the fact that the children are placed 

usually within the borders of their own State, and the added fact that 

the homes are more carefully selected and the subsequent supervision 

s more thorough and complete. This organization bids fair to be an 

exceedingly useful one, and is a great advance upon the wholesale 

vork of some of the great societies. But there is a considerable 


imber of cases where children are not fit to be transferred directly 


to homes on account of physical or moral defects, and where a 
temporal institutional treatment is needed in order to bring them into 
such a condition that a respectable family will be willing to receive 
them. I believe, therefore, that the best development of this work 
will be reached by co-operation between the different children’s aid 
societies, which compose the Children’s Home Society, and some of 
the existing institutions, whereby the institutions will be relieved of 
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their inmates as fast as they are fit to be placed in homes, and th 
Children’s Home Society will have the benefit of the institution fo; 
the temporary care and treatment of such children as are not read, 
to be immediately placed in homes. 

This work is being carried on with great economy. The average 
cost for each child placed by the Minnesota Children’s Aid Society js 
about fifty-five dollars. This is considerably more than the amount 
expended by the New York Children’s Aid Society; but the work js 
better done, and the cost is low enough. 

A sixth method of dealing with dependent and delinquent children 
is by a combination of institutional treatment with the placing out 
system. In Ohio this is done through what are known as the chil- 
dren’s county homes, of which there are thirty-six, having a perma 
nent investment of $1,200,000 and a united capacity of three thousand 
children. Children are placed out from these institutions by the 
trustees. The Ohio system is objectionable from an economic point 
of view, because the work could be equally well done with fewer insti- 
tutions and less expense. The trustees of these institutions are nat 
urally ambitious to magnify their institutions, and are, therefore, under 
temptation to retain the children longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The State of Massachusetts maintains an institution known as the 
State Primary School at Monson, containing about four hundred 
children. From this institution children are rapidly placed in family 
homes. ‘The average yearly number in the school has decreased from 
448 in 1892 to 329 in 1891. The children placed out are either 
boarded at public expense in families or kept by the families with- 
out compensation. Sept. 30, 1891, there were 730 children in homes 
under the guardianship of the State. 

In the State of Michigan, in the year 1871, there was organized 
the State Public School, —a State institution for the temporary care 
of dependent children until they could be placed in good homes. 
When this institution was organized, there were five hundred children 
in the almshouses of the State. The school gradually reached a 
capacity of three hundred children; and in the course of five or six 
years all children of sound mind and body above the age of two 
years were transferred from the almshouses of the State to the State 
Public School, from which they were transferred to carefully selected 
homes. For several years past the number of children remaining in 
the school has been about two hundred, and the average time of their 
stay in the institution has been less than one year. 
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[he children placed in homes are kept under a careful supervision, 
promptly transferred whenever they do not do well for any 
They remain under the guardianship of the State until they 
their majority. Those with whom they are placed enter into a 
| contract as to the training and schooling of the children and 
:mount to be given at their majority. 
(he Michigan plan has been adopted by the States of Wisconsin, 
esota, and Rhode Island; and in all of these States the results 
‘been thoroughly satisfactory. The efficiency of this system is 
in the fact that the great body of these children are shown by 


ecord to have easily amalgamated with the rest of the commu- 


} P ee 


nd to have become valuable citizens. Notwithstanding the 
rd circumstances of their early life, it is believed that they 
iverage with the rest of the community in industry and morality. 
[he adequacy of the system is seen in the fact that it provides for 
hildren who are thrown upon the public for support, so that no 
ld of sound mind and body is allowed to remain in any almshouse 
economy of the system is seen from the fact that, while the 

of California cares for 4,ooo0 children at an annual cost of 
250,000, the State of Michigan is caring for an average of 198 chil- 


a cost of 


+ 


$33,000 per year; and the State of Minnesota, 


‘ population is about equal to that of California, is caring for 


~ 


erage of 130 children at an annual cost of only $22,000. 
r 


[t appears, therefore, that from an economic point of view the nat- 

11 method which is successful in the community at large in produc 
ng active and efficient citizens is the best method to be pursued in 
iling with the dependent and delinquent classes ; that institutions 

» an expensive and complicated form of machinery, to be used only 
far as it is impossible to bring to bear the more simple and ef- 
machinery of the home; that it is a crime against nature to 
handle children in the mass. To attempt to deal with children by 
the thousand is like handling eggs or tropical fruit in bulk, and the 
result must always be disastrous. They learned in Michigan many 


years ago that hand-picked fruit keeps best. 


IX. 


Charity Organisation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
BY GEORGE B. BUZELLE, CHAIRMAN. 


HIsTory. 


The principles of Charity Organization are as old as the mutua 
needs and mutual obligations of society. Its history as a recognized 
department of work is short, but significant. Hardly more than 
quarter of a century has elapsed since, from certain results of 
devoted work of Ozanam in Paris, of the bold and vigorous work of 
Dr. Chalmers at the West Port of Edinburgh, of the personal servi 
and the life of Edward Denison in the East of London, from certain 
results of the well-known municipal plan in Elberfeld, the much olde: 
plan tested in Hamburg, and results of other studies, work, 
experiments, widely separated in place and scope, the deductions 
combinations were made which, were the initiative of the Charity 
Organization movement. 

At some points in the work expedients have been devised which 
may have been suggested by the Dutch Labor Colonies or the work 
of Count Rumford, as these again may have been suggested by the 
ancient, dimly recorded experiment in Ceylon. 

Charity Organization is a product of the study of the great social 
problem, and the practical working out of some of the conditions of 
the problem. With more and more critical study, with more work 


and more thoroughness in work, have come an increasing appreciation 
of organization as indispensable, and a recognition of the Charity 
Organization movement as of right and of necessity holding a place 
of some honor and much responsibility at the centre of the common 
field of philanthropy, with open lines of communication to all extremes 
and all details. 

The development of the Charity Organization movement has been 
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ealthful, vigorous development attained under unsparing criticism 
e severe tests of actual work. 


ong the means and appliances which have been tested and 
a 


ed in actual service are :— 
Systematic, thorough, kindly examination of the causes of dis- 


_as the necessary first step in treatment which is to result in 


lhe registry, which is not a publication of distress nor a pillory 
the exposure of evil doers. It is a depository of facts held in 
red trust, to be used, and only used, for the welfare of those con- 
ned. It forestalls deception with fact, and certifies integrity with 

ully kept credentials. 

lhe employment office for directing one who wants work to one 

wants a worker. Since its possible efficiency and accuracy 
ncrease in tenfold ratio to an increase in its volume, it should be in 
every instance as inclusive as possible. 

,;. Work agencies of various kinds, supplying immediate opportunity 
o the willing worker, a beginning of development to the undeveloped, 

id a true bill of indictment against the shirk. 

Organized facilities for exchange of mutual help among indi- 
vidual workers in the spirit of charity,—the consultation office, for 

in the course of daily work, the district conference, the general 
conference, the national conference. 

6. A working relation between all societies working on our lines, 
vhich is such that our society in Denver, on receiving application 
from a family in distress here, but having interests in London, New 
York, San Francisco, or Melbourne, may secure the adjustment of 
those interests with the promptness and accuracy of a business trans- 
action by simply forwarding a request to the chief executive officer 
f our society in either city. 

The construction and development of these means and facilities 
has been effected at the command of charity. They have become 
possible because there has been progress in the knowledge of charity 
and charitable work. 

The distinction between the emotion which is gratified by thought- 
less giving of mere outside things and the beneficence which does not 
spare one’s very self in giving is more clearly seen and more sharply 
accentuated. Of those who hold in trust the largest possessions of 
vealth and the larger possessions of heart and intellect, some are 
finding the grace of their stewardship. Of those whose degradation 
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seemed most hopeless, some have grasped the hand reached to them 
for their uplifting, and the traditional social chasm between the 1 
and the poor has, in places here and there, ceased to be impassable — 
has become but a smiling valley, fit for habitation. The disheartep. 
ing, vast, dead level to which the squalid poverty of the great 

had settled has been broken by the external signs of renovated |i 


THE FIELD oF WorK. 


Turning from our brief history, there is before us and on either hand 
a field so vast that for geographical knowledge of it one needs use 
the utmost reach of rail and wire and keel. Morally, the field j 
broader yet. The mere extent of the field of work would be ove: 
whelming, were it not a field occupied and to be occupied by organiz 
work. 

More important than the view of the extent of the field, and not 
less impressive, is the view of the existing conditions to which the 
work must be adjusted. These conditions demand, and must have, 
thorough study. There is time here for no more than a brief and 
partial survey. Some of the conditions of our work are behind the 
age. It is still necessary to go on uttering and repeating truths 
which ought to have been recognized as truisms long ago. There are 
occasions yet when it is necessary to spend time in insisting, with 
words of one syllable, that charity is more than food or clothes. 
There is reason to fear that some sins of our most holy things remain 
to be identified and renounced. It is necessary still to face the grief 
and mild reproaches of good souls whose idols have been shattered 
by remorseless fact. Our large endowment in the curses of those 
whose schemes of fraud and cruelty are thwarted is still increasing. 
Whenever a bevy of school-girls, whose emotions are excited by their 
first knowledge of poverty, and whose hands fond parents have filled 
with money, make haste to put into the jaws of vicious misery that 
which it feeds upon, and in disappointment and terror see the mon- 
ster “ grow by that it feeds upon,” —/¢here is call for the enlighten- 
ment and kindly, patient guidance into the better ways which have 
been made available by the organization of charitable work. Wherever 
an arctic type of benevolence “stands off” its supposed beneficiary 
across a glacial expanse, wherever a questioning spirit has arisen 
concerning one’s duty to one’s neighbor, there is our field of work. 
Wherever is the deepest and the foulest abyss in which a human 
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there is our work. ‘That abyss we are to open to the light, 
, is ready to shine into it with the celerity and sureness possible 

under thorough organization. 
it be true that the division line along which the domain of 
nt marches with the domain of riches is the historic danger line of 
ety, across which, back and forth, men have waged the bloodiest 
warfare, it is also true that to-day along this line our work has double 
mise among those on either hand. If it be true still that along 
; division line lie the gravest dangers which menace society, it is 
true that along this line there is now developing opportunity 
ch invites the spread and the exercise of the principles which un- 
ie the friendly visitor’s work, which take the sting and menace 
m animosities between man and man and between classes of men. 
Some of the grim facts of our problem are anachronisms left 
ind in the progress of enlightenment until, among the issues 
|, oelong to our day, they are as discordantly out of time as a 
ved reptile out of palaozoic ages would be among the birds that 

¢ in our June mornings. 

Che fact that at the centres of our civilization men and women are 
ng in unprevented pauperism, that in an atmosphere physically 
1 morally pestiiential children are born to them, and die as a can- 
die goes out when dropped into a sewer, or live to become old in sin, 
vhile they are babies, is a fact which exists because the best people 
f the community do the things which make its existence possible. 
In almost any community cultured but arid souls and souls con- 
sciously or unconsciously starving for cultivation are neighbors, and 
are perishing because they are prevented by an artificial insulation 
of their lives from giving each what the other needs. The fact still 
survives that members of the human family in distress, reaching out 
their hands to other members of the family for help, are denied the 
help, and are offered a dole, and in the name of charity are directed 
downward. These facts, and others like them, still represent portions 
of our field of work. To deal with such facts, can any policy be too 
aggressive? Can any measures be too prompt? Can any enlighten- 
ment be too vivid? And yet the present is not like the past. The 


thought and care and devoted service given in previous years by 
those who are still with us and by those who have passed on beyond 
our horizon are coming to their fruitage now. ‘They are represented 


that interest in social problems which is now moving almost all 
civilized communities. Our time is taking its place in history as the 
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time of social awakening. Never before, probably, was there x 
great an evolution of benevolent schemes and efforts, earnest, unres 
ulated, dangerous, hopeful. The interests at stake were never greate: 
and were never before so critically placed between hopeful and disas 
trous possibilities. 

What is to be the outcome? The Charity Organization movemen 
has roused these forces into action, and the Charity Organization 
movement must determine the outcome. 


THE WoRKING FORCE. 


In that part of the field included in the United States over eighty 
societies are now at work upon the usual Charity Organization lines 
From a part only of these societies reports are in hand in such form 
as to be approximately summarized. From forty societies are re- 
ported for the past year 159 executive officers and agents, 66 district 
conferences, 3,748 volunteer or friendly visitors, nearly an equal 
number of volunteers serving on committees and in similar capaci- 
ties, and 41,000 families dealt with for the first time during the year. 
In three societies nearly 100 friendly visitors appear to be working 
without the advantages of the district conference. 


PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. 


Our work requires a more thorough diagnosis of existing morbid 
social conditions. It requires the diffusion of definite knowledge of 
the principles and methods and appliances of the work. It requires 
the advancement of the clear, exhaustive, and systematized knowledge 
which constitutes the science of charity. it is time for the recogni- 
tion and development of the art of charitable work,— among liberal! 
arts the most liberal, of fine arts the most exactingly fine, in which is 
scope, and more than scope, for all the old Greek instinct for per 
fectness in detail, most acute discrimination of intricate conditions, 
the most vigorous conception of ideals. This art demands of all its 
learners a warm and devoted loyalty. The science and the art of 
charitable work demand the utmost intensity of faithful study. 

And yet it is a humiliating fact that we need warning against losing 
sight of the patient while dealing with his disorders. One is inter 
ested in a purely scientific study of pauperism as a morbid develop 
ment. Another is interested in pauperism in a purely subjective 
way. Its appeal excites a flutter of emotions which, with the gratify- 
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ict of giving a dole, rounds out an experience which some find to 
pleasing. ‘Too many are interested in pauperism, but not in the 
iper, and not in the prevention or the cure of his pauperism. 

‘re is need of the keenest scientific study of the morbid conditions 
ith which we are in contact; but this study is comparatively 

eless unless it subserves a distinct purpose to remove or to pre- 

t those conditions. ‘There is need of the emotional response to 

appeal of want, but such a response is abortive or worse unless 

ye unselfishly made in the true spirit of compassion. 

At the earlier stages of development Charity Organization was 
largely, perhaps inevitably, occupied with material issues, the dis- 
criminating administration of material relief, and economy in such 
i\dministration. These objects, as matters of course, are still nec- 
ssary, and are attainable by aid of ordinary business ability in 


rdinary methods of business. But the mere economy of material 


relief is worthy of but an infinitesimal part of the thought and care 
and effort, for lack of which the highest interests suffer and the ready 

irvest of noblest results is ungathered. Material relief in any of its 
phases is almost solely significant because of its complication with 
higher interests. The time has now come for the recognition of the 
real problem as esentially, in the broad sense, spiritual, not physical, 

id solvable only by spiritual agencies. 

The work requires enthusiasm; but it is to be enthusiasm which 
springs from a deep-hearted beneficence, intensified and made endur- 
ng by an intelligent purpose, toned and directed by a vigorous moral 
sense,— enthusiasm which shall be, as Goethe puts it, “a mighty 
spiritual force.” 

lhe time of the doctrinaire and the theorist has passed: we have 
ome to the time of service, the living earnestness, the intensity of 
real work for the real object. 

It was meet that our experiment should be tried “in a modest and 
tentative spirit.” Our experiment has been tried, and tried with heavy 
odds against it. It has been found to answer its purpose. It has 
succeeded. The principles of Charity Organization have been equal 

» all the strain of actual service, both reasonable and unreasoning. 
The methods generally accepted are those which have been proven 
to be sound. The means, facilities, and expedients devised gen- 
erally and adopted are those which use has shown to be helpful 
to the worker and to expedite the work. It is now time for the 
courage of conviction to be re-enforced by the courage of experience. 
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Repressive measures are necessary. But there is better promis 
in arousing, quickening, and strengthing that which should b 
veloped. Nothing is so surely fatal to the evil as the good. In 
our plans for broadest activity, in our most intense effort for th 
vidual, we do well to trust the principle enunciated by Dr. Chalmers, 
— “the expulsive power of a new affection.” 

Of next things to be done, these seem to secure a better adaptatioy 
of facilities for bringing to bear upon a particular emergenc 
trained ability, the thoroughness and celerity which have 
acquired in dealing with similar emergencies, and for converging 
a given complication of difficulties in any part of the field the bes; 
thought, experience, and appliances in the whole field: to so study 
the force of each individual worker in the spirit of charity, and «| 
particular work to be done, that there may be prepared fo: 
spiritual forces upon which all depends a more accurate and sensitiv: 
adjustment of the work awaiting them; by applying knowledg: 
methods, appliances, means, and facilities, to speed to its re 
every intelligent effort prompted by the spirit of charity; to 
heed to the heedless impulse, and train it to thoughtful efficienc: 
turn upon wrong and false methods the unsparing, inexorable | 
of truth, fact, and experience ; to extend the horizon of the charitab\ 


(le 


worker, and help him to knowledge of that which must still be beyond 
his horizon. 


The processes of analysis, combination, and elimination, mus: 
on. Destructive repetitions and duplications in work will be mac 
known and corrected. Now and again the worker will come 
neglected desolation not covered by existing organizations. But th 
motive of Charity Organization is charity. And, having in view | 
ideal system under which the fittest help shall be available to tl: 
who need it everywhere, charity requires the construction of any part 
of lacking part of the system. 

We join here, and we are g/ad to join, in the “hymn of humai 
progress.” But we are here for work,—to study together questions 
which we have individually found too hard for us ; to contribute each 
of his experience to the common fund; to hear of the discovery o! 
ways in which our effort may be more efficiently applied ; to give and 
take suggestions to be wrought out in our local fields. 

The problem with which we are in contact is not a problem of a 
sect: it is a problem of religion. It is not a problem of a section: i! 
is a problem of our whole land. It is not a problem of a class: it is 
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a problem of humanity. Yet in the final analysis it is seen to be an 
ndividual, personal problem. Its solution rests with myself and my 

rhbor. The unit of Charity Organization is the work of the indi- 
vidual friend of the poor. 

We collectively shall best aid to mature and develop the time of 
al awakening into the time of efficient pervading good will if we 
vidually learn to do, and do our work more wisely, more firmly, 
| more tenderly. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF CHARITY ORGANI- 
ZATION. 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. SLOCUM. 


[here are certain things that all wise workers in Charity Organiza- 

are agreed upon. 

It is well for us to stop for a moment and recall them, because we 
find that in all this work we are bound to go back to fundamental 
principles. 

indiscriminate almsgiving is a crime against society. It is opposed 
the divine order. It saps the very foundation of the self-respect- 
x home. It destroys the best element of true society. It destroys 

enship and those active powers of the human soul that put it in 
mpathy with the divine ideal. We are agreed that duplicate dole- 


ng is wrong. We are also agreed that almsgiving, while it may, 
ina way, express charity, has not the essence of charity. 


We are 
ilso agreed in recognizing that pauperism is a disease, that it should 
be destroyed, and that whatsoever helps to develop this disease is 
wrong. 
But, as we come to discuss these evils, we realize, as practical 
rkers, that we are dealing too often with the negative side of the 
estion merely. I am sure that many lose their enthusiasm, their 
ower as workers, because they deal with the negative side alone 
true charity work. I was delighted to-night by the emphasis given 
the paper just read to the idea that we are really working for 
i1umanity. There was, to my mind, a ring in that which led us to the 
positive ideal necessary to perfect work, and is far beyond the nega- 
tive conception that so often controls us. 
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We must recognize that there is a certain amount of work which 
necessarily has a negative bearing, but is only preliminary to positive 
work, It is destructive of that which is false, in order that what jx 
positive and true may be wrought. For example, it is necessary 
sometimes to destroy what is a home only in name. 

In our experience in Baltimore it became necessary to secure lev. 
islation to enable us to destroy what was falsely called a hom 
Sometimes one or both of the parents were given over to drink, and 
were paupers upon the community. It was the duty of the chari: 
worker and of the State to take the children out of their environ 
ment, and place them where they might receive the influences tha 
would make them true citizens. 

In all this it is all-important that we remember we are dealing 
with the individual as an individual. The work does not centre 


m1) 


much in us who are doing the work as it centres in the individuals 
for whom we are working and in whom we are seeking to develo; 
that which is noblest and best. 

All charitable effort will fail, it will lose its power and enthusiasm 
when practical work is undertaken, unless, reaching the life of the 
individual, it lays hold of him, saying, “Here is a child of God, who 
has within him noble possibilities ; and my work is to bring into ex. 


pression all these possibilities that are there.” It is in line with this 
thought that I want to discuss our question to-night. It is the work 
of every one of us, if we are trying to carry out the divine idea 
charity, to find out the possibilities in man’s soul and bring him intoa 
realization of them. 

How are we to do this? There is such a practical side to our 
task that we feel the tendency to study charitable work on this side 
alone ; and we need to be careful lest, in our discussion of these ques- 
tions, we forget that we must be idealists. He who has no ideal is 
superficial, running hither and thither, and his life is without useful 
result. But he who bears an earnest, distinct ideal to his work is the 
one who will solve the problem of modern charitable effort. 

I have said that we must try to develop the possibilities that lie 
within the individual. How is this to be done? I see four lines in 
which it should be attempted. 

As far as possible, the individual must be placed in that best of all 
institutions, the home, so that he may realize the ideal of a home. 

Let us illustrate. I once knew of a home where the mother was 
weak, foolish, and ignorant, the father dissipated, and becoming in- 
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singly so because of the wretched condition of the home; the 
ren growing up homeless, leading weak, indifferent lives. An 

noble woman, large-souled, clear-eyed, went into that home, 
ired that mother’s interest, and made her her friend. She showed 
mother how to make bread, showed her the relation that home- 


ne 
In 
D>) 


home. She showed the relation between cleanly children and the 


good, regular meals, and a well-set, neat table bore to the true 


ideal home ; and then, for the first time in the experience of that 


poor, ignorant woman, she saw, through the wisdom of that friendly 


itor, that there was a relation between poor bread, a dirty home, 
slected children, irregular meals, and the habit of drunkenness. 
By and by it began to dawn on the husband, in that renewed home, 
hat something new had taken hold of him that led him away from his 

ken habits and made a new man of him. 
hat good woman began with the home for the sake of the man, 
man, and children who needed to be saved. We shall always en- 
irge the capacity of nobility, of earnestness, and of power in those 
vhom we work, as we put them into relation with the institution 
‘f the home and the best elements of human character which build it 
Again, we have imperative duties to that other institution, so- 

ty, of which each individual forms a part. 
When men and women congregate together for any purpose, in the 
slums or in palaces, in business or in the factory,— wherever men and 
men come together,—there is society. Now, in working for the 
lividual, we must try to make him feel that his own life has a dis- 
t relation to society. He must learn the full significance of any 
business relation; that business is undertaken not simply for the 
sake of gaining money, but is a part of the economy of human life. 
When a man realizes that he is a part of this great human organi- 
ition, that he can have something to give the world through an 
lustrious, orderly, business life, his soul is awakened, and he be- 
comes aman indeed. Or let him learn the significance of any meeting 
where consecrated people have come together to worship God or plan 
for the welfare of their fellow-men. As soon as he grasps the idea of 

such social relations he is much more of a man. 

Once more, we must awaken in the one for whom we work an idea 
f the privileges and obligations of citizenship. If he has been a 
pauper, he has thought of society only as the force that has power to 
punish him or to take care of him. But the moment he feels that he 
is a Citizen, that it is possible he may be a factor in his country’s wel- 
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fare, then a new strength and nobility enter into his life, and hj 
conception of manhood is broader and deeper. 

It is not our work so much to condemn as to save ; and there \, 
many a poor life to-night that we, as charity workers, ought to rea 
that does not know in any degree the meaning of home, of society, 
of human government. 

In working for poor humanity we must also bring it to some cop. 
ception of the divine order, teach it that there is a great purpose ru 
ning through human life, and that each life may become a blessed 
force in the divine order. 

I may make my meaning clearer by the use of an illustration 
Hegel’s, in his discussion of the part played by the institutio 
of civilized society in the development of individual characte; 
If there were a blackboard here, I would make a dot on it whi 
should represent the izdizvidua/, and then draw a circle around {¢! 
which should be called ‘fhe home,—the institution which mos 
closely touches the individual, and through which he finds the deve 
opment of an important side of his character. And must we not sa 
that, unless we come into a living relation to the home, he cannot 
know the full possibilities of his own soul ? 

Now we make another circle enclosing the first, which shall repr 
sent society, and add that, as the individual realizes what he owes ¢ 
society, and what he may gain through the fulfilment of his oblig 
tions to society, he becomes so much the more a man. Again y 
draw a third circle around the other two, which we will call gove 
ment, The individual must realize that he is a citizen; and, if he ist 
receive from society the blessing it has for him, he must give to 
service and obedience. In other words, man does not find his 
self until he comes into right relations to the State. 

There is, however, one other circle to be drawn around all the 
others ; antl this we will call the divine order or economy. The per 
fect man is realized only as the individual awakens to this largest of 
all the relationships of human life, and in loving obedience to it 
perceives the relation it bears to all other institutions, and the claims 
it has upon him. As one gives himself to the largest ideals, he finds 
his own life. There is no profounder truth than that “he that would 
save his life shall lose it.” 

I desire to be no mere theorist. These truths come to me with 
force whenever I study charity work on its practical side. The gospe! 
to-day is an applied science, and it is our duty to apply it with the 
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itest intelligence. Many of us are repeatedly discouraged by 
ling that enthusiasm grows cold, that we become formal in our 
work, and are drifting into the very mistakes that we hoped, in the 
rinning, never to make. I think it is because we do not start with 
leal that is high enough to call out our noblest and best activities. 
\s you stand at the gate called Beautiful, the gate of the human soul, 
put your hand into the hand of the poor man, pauperized in 
ight, in feeling, in belief, and, with the determination to save him, 
t him up, saying, “ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
[ unto thee: stand on thy feet, and walk,”—as you do this in the 
of divine helpfulness, you have the power to become a true 
harity worker. We must give ourselves,— not in sentimentalism, but 
th the profound sentiment of self-sacrifice, and yearning to bring 
darkened lives into light. 
The still, sad music of humanity is constantly within our hearing, 
our souls do not hear it. The man who is to solve the problems 
modern sociology must be a good man himself: he must have 
power that lies in a right conception of home, the sentiment 
it makes noble society, the patriotism that makes statesmanship, 
ve of country, and that larger ideal that brings him into sympathy 
h the best and noblest in all life. He must have an enlarged soul 
mself whose life and whose growth are in giving. The ministry of 
such a soul never fails to be a blessed one. Divine truths pass from 


it into human lives about it. It gives no dole: it gives of its very 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need. 
Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


X 


Women in Philanthropy. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF WOMEN IN 
PHILANTHROPY. 


BY MRS. ANNE B. RICHARDSON, CHAIRMAN, 


Taking advantage of the fact that many members of the Confer. 
ence do not remember with exactness all that was said or read last 
year, I venture to repeat what was so well said by Mrs. Smith, of 
Connecticut, when addressing the Conference on the subject you 
have assigned to the committee of which I am the chairman this 
year. The quotation is this: “The co-operation of women in chari- 
table work seems in itself so natural an arrangement that at first 
blush one hardly admits the necessity of its discussion.” And I con- 
fess, when first considering what might be said or written on this 
subject, I thought to myself that it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to enumerate the instances in which women have shared with 
men this work, or to attempt any account of the good resulting from 
such co-operation. It seemed to me that it must be self-apparent, 
and go “ without saying” directly home to any thinker upon the sub- 
ject. But I should do injustice to the sound judgment of this Con- 
ference if I did not admit that the fact that the subject is considered 
at all would seem to indicate that there are, perhaps, two sides, and 
certainly two opinions, as to the policy of placing women with men 
upon the administrative boards in the outside management of institu- 
tions. For, I take it, it is not intended to contest the usefulness and 
efficiency of women in their internal economy, or that there has ever 
been a time in their history when women were not thus employed. 
But I shall have to concede, difficult as it has been for me to con- 
ceive of it, that there are those who are honestly opposed to this 
direct co-operation, and would gladly see women relegated to what 
they are pleased to consider their proper sphere, so strictly domestic 
that it does not admit of sufficient broadening of their mental horizon 
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to embrace outside effort at all. I cannot but think, however, that 
are they who fear that “entering wedge” always “ entering’ 
every movement for the advancement of women, but which has 

r yet entered, and who consider every step taken outside the 
mestic circle as nearer the attainment of “‘ women’s rights,” in the 
mmon sense in which that term is used. ‘These are they who dread 
new responsibility for women, for fear that the apostolic instruc- 

ns “that they be keepers at home” may be disregarded, and 
that they will usurp the rights and privileges of the sterner sex 
d their so-called “better halves.” It is well, perhaps, to state 
il] such timorous souls and to the Conference, at the outset, that 

ir committee has no intention of enforcing the claim of women to 
d positions on administrative boards because of their sympathy 
, these dreadful doctrines at which I have hinted. ‘The only claim 
rights here made is the equal right with men to minister to and 
r for the sick, the suffering, the helpless, the dependent, and 
depraved, and that other claim, in some instances, a peculiar 


fitness by virtue of their sex for such positions. These claims they 


issert from a belief in that unwritten law higher than any human 
enactment. Secause of fitness for the positions referred to should 
both men and women, one just as much as the other, be appointed, 
not at all as a question of sex. Fitness may be found in both 
and women willing to give service in the cause of suffering or 
sinful humanity. 

[In the light of to-day’s civilization and of common sense it is as 
ibsurd to place men only in management of institutions where women, 
girls, and children are the subjects of their care as it would be for 
boards of women only to administer the affairs of a State prison full 
f hardened male criminals of the most depraved kind. It is often 
argued that women have not that knowledge of affairs which entitles 
them to an equal place with men in the executive functions of a board 
of management. Women may perform what they are pleased to call 
the sentimental réle: they may sit by the side of the sick, they may 
advise the youthful sinner, may coax the juvenile offender, pity the 
neglected and dependent ; they may even try to 

“Minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 


’ 


Raze out the... troubles of the brain”; 


’ 


they may suggest comforts, are admitted to be more efficient in the 
compounding of food, in the cut of clothing, than men. But to know 
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anything of the construction of buildings, of suitable sites for build. 
ings, sanitary arrangements, to discuss questions in which men are 
skilled, questions of economy, often of extravagance, of policy, oj 
parliamentary usages in the conduct of the Board,—‘“ Oh, no, wome; 
are not fit for these things: these are out of their sphere.” [| am 
well aware that these are somewhat old-fashioned arguments agains; 
the admission of women to places of important trust, and have little 
weight now as compared with former days; but, as I have already 
stated, as the question is assigned a place in the deliberations of th: 
Conference, it is so because there are those who are opposed t 
such co-operation. And yet, as I have listened to the papers and 
discussions, I have thought many times, as tributes have been pai 
by writers and speakers to the value of women’s work in charity, t! 
so general was the acknowledgment it was hardly worth while + 
attempt any argument in favor of that which seems already a fore- 
gone conclusion. Nor does it seem necessary to combat any op) 
sition, because so fast is woman being recognized as an important 
factor in philanthropic work and educational work as well that 
will be useless at this day to attempt to stem the tide of progress in 
that direction. And it is repeated that it is not intended to adyo- 
cate the appointment of women on boards with a view to their ad 
vancement as women, but as a means of bringing into useful actiy- 
ity all feminine qualities which shall supplement those of men and 
round out to harmonious proportions organizations formed for facili 
tating charity work. Women are a large force, unused in the pas‘ 
but which our civilization is beginning to recognize as too valuable t 
remain so ; and wherever that civilization is highest, wherever prog 
ress is pushing aside time-worn usages, there do we find the most 
hearty recognition of this truth. In New England, perhaps, we find 
the doctrine of the co-operation of women with men in charitable 
work more in favor than in most other sections of the country. 
In the State of Massachusetts women are members of the Stati 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, of the Boards of Trustees of the State 
Almshouse, State Farm, State Schools, State Hospitals and Asylums 
for the Insane, of Commissioners of Prisons; are members of 
Boards of Overseers of the Poor, Inspectors of Factories; occupy) 
positions on the medical staff of the lunatic hospitals ; are eligible to 
office as members of school committees; and are supervisors of 
schools. Women also vote for school committee in Massachusetts,— 
another instance of that “ entering wedge ” which has stayed just where 
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stuck when the law was passed some six or seven years ago. A 
voman is also in entire charge of the large Reformatory for Women. 
Connecticut, too, women occupy many positions similar to the 
ve. Women, too, occupy official positions in New York; and 
aps that great State owes to no one member of its Board of State 
irities, celebrated as many of them are, more than it does to a 
nan, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, a past member of that board 
New Hampshire, too, recognizes women as necessary in its charitable 
n some in- 
neces, while it is only supervisory and advisory in others. I do 


ind reformatory work, and gives them official positions in 


learn that in Pennsylvania women have received executive or 
yislative sanction to appointments on the administrative boards ; but 
vomen who have been educated in their school of medicine and 

who have served in their hospitals are known all over the country, 
ire doing noble work in States where their services are recognized as 
| to, and in some instances far more desirable than, those of male 
sicians. Nor do I knowthat Maryland gives a place to women 
the State Charities; but their prominence in private charity, and 
ir energy and persistence in raising the means to establish a 
‘dical school for women in connection with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
rsity, have proven their fitness for such places. In the great Western 
tes there seems to be a general recognition of the value of women’s 

k in responsible positions, but for some cause in the majority of 
these States women are not appointed to official positions. Indiana 
1s given authoritative sanction to women as trustees, and as members 
the State Board. Wisconsin had at one time a Board of State 
Charities upon which were women ; but, as I am informed by Mrs. 
Fairbanks, a former member, this board has been superseded by 
what is called a “‘ Board of Control,” consisting of paid male officials 
ly. Iowa is in the progressive line. It is to be regretted that 
‘re in the youthful but strong State of Colorado, where so many 
women have proved their ability for the work, they are not yet recog- 
nized on the State Board. Wyoming occupies the anomalous position 


of a State where women can vote, and yet no distinctly official 
appointments in State work for charities has been given to women. 


Verily, the time was not quite ripe there for woman’s suffrage, or they 
wofully neglect their opportunities, misunderstand their privileges, 
and underrate their power. 


I may have overlooked some Western States where women are 
placed in offices of equal responsibility and co-operating with men, 
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If so, I shall be glad to be corrected. But in the whole South | do 
not find that women are ever considered as eligible for the places 
they so often fill in other sections of the country. 

Women in the North and West have been bred to rely upon their 
own efforts more thrn have their sisters of the South, certainly in the 
past ; and traditionary influence may have much to do with this condi. 
tion of affairs there. But the men of that region will rise from their 
old prejudices before long, and will utilize all the forces they have for 
the benefit of the unfortunate classes ; while the women are finding 
new-born energies, and will soon respond to the call for their help. 

It is unnecessary to state the importance woman’s work has assumed, 
and the expansion of the avenues open to her. You all know them, 
and you must recognize the truth of Mr. Lowell’s saying, ‘ There is 
no good in arguing against the inevitable.” 

I have said that men have conceded that women can manage 
aomestic affairs, cook, cut and make clothing better than they can, 
and so are useful in the inside work of institutions, but that in the 
larger concerns of executive management they can do little. Now, 
men are not by virtue of their sex all gifted with executive ability, 
nor are women by virtue of theirs necessarily deprived of it. Indeed, 
we have all known notable instances when lack of this essential 
quality in a man has been supplemented by that of a woman, not 
only in the outside management of institutions, but in the outside 
world of affairs ; and the reverse is undoubtedly true. Yes, women 
are better judges than men of cooking food, and of the quality of 
food which should be given to the inmates of institutions ; and in the 
examination of this department they are found sound counsellors. When 
a man employed as cook and steward of an institution for children 
makes from good material a poor, weak, greasy substitute for soup, 
which even the stomachs of hungry children reject, and argues, when 
remonstrated with, that hard and fast boiling must be kept up for 
want of time ; that bread, though made of good flour, must be stiff and 
tough to have holding qualities; that nothing need be done to give 
variety or tempt the appetite by inexpensive changes, —it is time a 
woman in authority should criticise his results, and should demand « 
change, and should show by practical demonstration how a wholesome, 
toothsome dish may be presented instead of the distasteful mess he 
offers, and an agreeable variety secured at the same cost as his sick- 
ening regimen of routine. It is also women’s province, our conserva: 
tive friends to the contrary notwithstanding, to look to it that poisonous 
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is not admitted to the sleeping or living rooms of inmates; and 
who sooner detects this than a woman, perhaps a mother, who has all 
her life guarded her own children from just such dangers? Is it quite 
redible that an intelligent woman shall know something of the 
nature of soils, and advise as to the sterility of this or the fertility of 
that? Is it impossible that women should see the opportunities. for 
lrainage or the want of such opportunities in the site for a public 
institution? that they should understand economy of room, arrange- 
ments for convenience, and be able to decide on necessary appliances 
labor? Nor in these days is it altogether an unknown thing for a 
woman to have sufficient conception of the simple parliamentary 
sages required in the conduct of meeting of boards as not to make 
herself a hindrance to work, or to help to lower the dignity of such 
1 body. No, indeed. An intelligent woman is now capable of all 
these things; and none but an intelligent woman, or man either, 
should be appointed to such positions. 
[n the times that are happily gone or going women had no oppor- 
tunity for training for other than domestic work and duties pertaining 
) domesticity. Men have had the training of the ages, while women 
have but newly learned the A, B, C, of the work. That they have 
been apt pupils you will none of you deny; and the training now 


fiering itself slowly, but surely, will soon fit them more generally for 


the functions of administrative public work. The most radical of us 


+1) 
Wi 


vill concede that there are times and conditions in a woman’s life 
when her work must be largely domestic and confined to her own 
family, but that with mature years and ripe experience there also 
comes a time when she can, without wronging or defrauding any one 
connected with her, devote time and care to the general interests of 
outside work. 

Now, to sum up what has been said at too much length perhaps. 
Your committee disclaims any intention of advocating the placing of 
women on administrative boards as the means to the end of their 
advancement as women and with a view to final assertions of rights. 
They advocate women for places on these boards because of their 
peculiar fitness for some of their duties, and because of their ability to 
grasp all the work. They claim that men should be appointed for 
precisely the same reasons, their fitness for the positions, and for 
no other, and that they can work together better than either alone; 
that women should have their hands upheld and their work sanc- 
tioned by legislative authority as well as men; that, if the States 
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where the experiment has been tried and legislative enactme: 
made provision for such experiment keep the statute in force, such g 
state of affairs shows plainly that in those States the policy is ap. 
proved, and that the legal enactment is the result of a general s nt 
ment. If, in the large insane hospitals, since the appointment 
women on the boards of trustees, the condition of the inmates | 
been more endurable; if the unfortunate women in these hospital 
have been comforted by the sympathy of their own sex and 
physical ailments have received the care of a physician of their own 
sex with a success unattainable with male physicians only; if in 
reformatories where women and girls are confined, and in the school; 
where children and youth of both sexes have been placed, women 
have been better able to cope with these women and girls, mor 
sympathizing, more prone to inspire them with hopes of a new and 
better life, more untiring in their efforts for reform, more watchful 
over them, because knowing better their temptations, more fertil: 
plans for a wise and safe disposition of them on coming out than men 
alone can be; if they have succeeded in reforming a larger percentage 
than in the days when men alone were intrusted with their care; if 
even in the prisons, where adult males are confined, their advice and 
sympathy, carrying with it, perhaps, the memory of mother or sister, 
has touched the heart of a hardened criminal quicker and with 
greater force than would often result from the words of men alone, 
—who shall say women shall not have the opportunity by executive 
appointment to participate in this work? Co-operation is asked. [i 
women are helpers and something more than helpers in the home, in 
the social circle, if they are powers for the moral advancement of so- 
ciety, if they are needed in the church, in the Sunday-school, the day 
school, if they are needed by those that are “whole,” or are consid- 
ered so, shall they not minister to those who need a physician? What 
shall be said against their appointment on administrative boards to 
co-operate with men in the great work for suffering and erring hu- 
manity in all the branches of that work? 


XI. 


Conference Sermon. 


DIVINE HUMAN LIFE. 
BY REV. GEORGE A, GATES, D.D., PRESIDENT OF IOWA COLLEGE, 


‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.”— Marv. iv. 17. 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.”— MATT. vi. 33. 


In Jesus Christ we see the divine life lived humanly. In Jesus 
Christ we see the human life lived divinely. There is no salvation in 
merely looking at it, but condemnation, if that is all we do. We are 

dden to lead the life divine ourselves. 

“There is no more distinguishing mark of the Christianity of this 

than that it is predominantly interested in the welfare of men. 
t has learned something of the injunction that, if a man love God, he 
must love his brother also. This is not only characteristic of the 
Christian Church, but of all the ethical thinking of the day.” 

The Christ-spirit is at work in the world. There was never a time 
vhen the Christ-spirit was so vigorously and intelligently applied to 

1man conditions and problems as is done to-day, not only in the 
Church, but in the world. There was never a time when Christianity 
was understood as it is to-day. ‘There was never a time it was be- 

‘ved in, never a time when it was recognized as a power, and the 

nly power adequate to the redemption of the world, as to-day. 

There is no diviner gift in man than common sense. Right under 

ur eyes is growing up a new appreciation of the common senseness 
of Christianity. Christianity has passed through many stages. 

Just in our day there is a development of Christianity in the world, 


the magnificence of which we are as yet unable to judge properly. 


We are too near it. It will need to be set in history against its 
proper background, and in connection with achievements yet to come, 
before it can be adequately judged. 

There is a divine life for individuals: there is a divine life for the 
race. The divine life for individuals is possible: it is not attained 
by any one in its fulness. The divine life for the human race is pos- 
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sible. It is this hope that inspires the Christian. He who believes 
that the kingdom of God was born on this earth when Jesus Chris 
came to it believes that there is to be a race inhabiting this 
human and divine,— both in one. 

We believe in the reality of the divine life among men. If it be q 
reality, then it must be an intelligible reality. The form of it is ; Apa- 
ble of being set forth in intelligible terms. While there is in 4! 
human thought a background of mystery, yet, if a thing be all mystery. 
it is of no practical value. If it is worth while for us to think abow 
and talk about the divine life for ourselves and our fellows, it cer. 
tainly is possible for us to get such a conception of it as common 
intelligence can understand. It must not be all in the air. It mus; 
not be vague and mystical and dreamy and incomprehensible. |; 
must be a mentally tangible reality. We ought to be able to put i 
into terms that will be as clear as the sunlight. The Christ-life pre- 
tends to be for all, the wisest and simplest. If that is true, then the 
essential elements constituting it must be within the reach of plain 
common sense. Let us, then, endeavor to think clearly about a few 
of the fundamentals of this divine-human life. 

“The kingdom of God” is a phrase which may give us the founda- 
tion from which to work out a true conception of the divine-huma: 
life. Christ said he came to found the kingdom of God. He used 
very many expressions about it to enable his followers to avoid a mis- 
conception of it and to help them to an accurate view of its nature. 
The “ kingdom of heaven ” is precisely the same thing, expressed by 
a different word. The “kingdom of heaven” is not in heaven. The 
“kingdom of heaven” is never synonymous with the future life beyond 
death. The “kingdom of heaven” is on earth. Here on earth it is 
established. 

There is a “kingdom of heaven” beyond this mortal life. 
that home of the blessed dead is not what is ever meant in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament by the words “the kingdom of God” 
and “kingdom of heaven.” 

All the figures in which Jesus has described the kingdom of 
heaven—the leaven in the lump of dough, the seed, “the kingdom 
of heaven is within you,” “The kingdom of heaven cometh not 
with observation”’— seem to indicate that it is not a separation of 
the few out of the many, but a permeation of the many by the spirit 
of the few. 

Just here is where the Church has made one of its saddest errors. 


earth 
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view, if properly apprehended and thought out to its conclu- 

will give a death-blow to a large part of some remarkable 

ns of what constitutes salvation. It is not pulling a man out of 

place and putting him into another. It would be an interesting 
cess if God could save people that way. 

Here is a man drowning. We pull him out, and lay him limp on 

e sand. You say, He is rescued, and it is a glorious thing. But of 

hat good is his rescue if he is going to lie there like that? The 

may say, I am rescued, and I am going now to lie still. 

[hen he might as well have gone down. It sometimes seems to me 

is the worst thing that ever happened to some men to be con- 

erted. They seem never to have got over it. Salvation, to be of 
any value, must be not only from death, but unto life. 

[hat is the whole meaning of salvation; and, unless it can mean 
that, it is a poor and worthless thing. I know it is a great thing to 
be born physically, but the significance of that little lump — of what I 
suppose we are obliged to call humanity — that is just born lies not 
n the fact of what it zs, but of what it may grow into. It is good for 
us to be born again ; but, if it stops there, it is a very poor sort of 
salvation, and not at all what the Bible means by salvation. 

So the kingdom of heaven, if it is to be established on this earth, 
must be salvation unto life, unto action, unto work as God works. 

The spirit which constitutes the kingdom of God on earth can be 
defined in one word, Ae/pfulness. That spirit is abroad in the world. 


It permeates all departments of life, and the most consummate 


blunder that the Church can make is to suppose that Christianity is 
confined to our churches. Let the Church be simply the agent which 


shall go on bringing in the kingdom of God, as it has largely done in 
the past. The Church is divine; but, because it is divine, it does not 

llow that in its present organization it is more than temporary. 
There may be something infinitely better. God may provide it. It 
matters much that the world be redeemed. Just so sure as the 
Church grows lazy and content and selfish, Christ will repudiate this 
Church, and build up a new and diviner organization that shall do his 
work. It is not important that the Church shall live. One thing is of 
importance: that the will of Almighty God should be done on earth. 
If the Church will not do it, then something else will ; and all Chris- 
tians will be glad. For selfishness and pride and laziness are no 
better—nay, worse—for being eternal selfishness, laziness, and 
pride. If our spiritual joy be something which we hug to ourselves 
in proud self-righteousness, then is our spiritual joy our curse, and 
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will be our death unless we can get at the idea of what the d 
life is. Let the Church do the work of God. We are bidden to 
walk with God. Very well. If we are going to walk with God, i; 
will be found necessary to keep up; for “our God is marching 0, 

Christianity is not in the world primarily to get us ready for the 
heaven that is to be. Christianity is in the world to make of it 
deemed world, even a heaven here. That done, the other heaven yj! 
take care of itself. Christ is in the world as a redeemer of it. 

The kingdom of God can be nothing short of a redeemed world 
Anything smaller than that is a narrowing of the definition e 
kingdom of God, that it will not endure. A redeemed world must 
mean redeemed society, redeemed politics, redeemed social lite, re 
deemed family life, redeemed schools, redeemed Church. The divin 
life, when we once get the sweep of it, in its meaning is infinitely in- 
clusive. It embraces every function of human life. If we could once 
get a view of what the Bible really means by the kingdom of God 
earth, it would seem that such a vision would fill the soul with a ra- 
diance of heavenly glory, and fill our days with redeeming activity. 
It is because we think of that kingdom as so small and narrow ! 
the kingdom of God is held back by our thoughts, our talk, 
preaching, and our life. 

After we have got this salvation unto life and have got ourselves 
all on fire with the divine life, how will it display itself? How is that 
translated in human terms? Why, it is so simple that a child of a 
dozen years ought to understand it. If there be any Christ-life, our 
Christ-life ought to consist in doing, thinking, and feeling as Christ 
did and thought and felt, or as he still does and thinks and feels. 
That was the object of his coming on earth. 

Is there anything mysterious about thinking and acting as Christ 
did? What did he do? He went about doing good. He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister; not to lay people under ser- 
vice to him, but to serve all people. He came not to get, but to give. 
He opened his hands in a perpetual benediction of service to his te'- 
low-men and on practical lines, too. He opened the eyes of the blind, 
comforted the poor, healed the sick, gave encouragement to the de- 
spairing, preached good news of hope to those sunk in wrong, brought 
light to those in darkness, liberty to those who were bound, freedom 
to the captive, and release to the oppressed. 

How did he do all that? In all manner of ways. And are we to 
do the same? Certainly. We have no other business on the earth. 
Exactly so far as our life is the divine life, just so far are we doing 
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what Christ did,—not perhaps in the exact way in which he did it, 
nevertheless doing it. We can do it more rapidly and efficiently 
than Jesus did it when on earth, an incarnate person. Wait a mo- 
ment. That was not irreverent. His spirit has developed in eigh- 
teen hundred years tools in the shape of organizations with which the 
mission of helpfulness in the world can be carried on. Jesus himself 
wrought tools with which the work can be carried on that Jesus him- 
never did. He himself said, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
iter works than these shall he d»,”’ — not, of course, greater in the 
sense that they are more miraculous, but that they are more exten- 
sive. The meaning is that the sweep of the gospel is beyond Pales- 
tine, where alone Jesus taught and wrought. 
Jesus said, ‘1 am the way”; but men have never believed it. What 
was the way? Helpfulness. If you want to save your life, give it 
If you cling to your life, you will be sure to lose it. Men have 
that is an orientalism, a hyperbole. We say Jesus used that 
guage, but then he did not really mean it. Oh, but he did mean 
Go, for an illustration, to the last place on this earth where you 
would expect to find the carrying out of that principle, — the realm of 
commerce. ‘The principle that seems to underly all commerce and 
trade is selfishness. The common saying is, “‘ Every man for himself, 


t 


and’ —you know the rest of it. The motto is: “Get all you can: 

ng on to all you can get. Get ahead of your neighbor.” Compe- 
tition? Why, it is the life of trade. Yet I say right here, the Christ- 
spirit is coming in, and converting commerce from that which is pure 
diabolism into that which is divine. You know that business men 
say that will not work, that it is well enough for ministers to rhapso- 
dize about it in the pulpit, but, if they should go on the street with it, 
they would find it a failure. Carry out a principle like that, they say, 
and the bummers would have all the property of the world. Of 
course, if you apply it in that stupid way. Nevertheless, the principle 
is correct. Give that which a man needs. 

If there is a man who does not get his rights, it is the tramp. 


here is no one in our country for whom I have more sympathy. I 
pity him from the bottom of my soul. He cannot get his rights ; 
namely, a tremendous thrashing. There is no man in America abused 
as the tramp by being fed and clothed in his laziness. It is because 
people are cowards and ignorant that they join with him in his crime, 
by sheltering and feeding him in idleness. I say, Give him his rights: 
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then, if he “ will not work, he shall not eat.” That is just as 
Scripture as “ love your neighbor.” 

So I say that we cannot get this principle of love, of universal se|; 
sacrifice, into the world, unless we apply it intelligently. But you say 
it cannot be applied in trade and commerce. Nothing else can 
applied with ultimate success. Let two men open stores in a villag 
Let one say: I am here for what I can get out of it. I am going: 
charge as high a price as I can, and sell as poor an article as I « 
The other man goes on the other principle. He says, I will have 
legitimate profit, but every time a customer shall get his money’; 
worth. Which man will drive the other out of town? Yet you say 
it will not work. It will work, and nothing else will work. 

Was it not about a year ago that the great bankers in London were 
about to fail? What would have happened some seventy-five years 
ago under similar circumstances? Why, the other great banking 
firms would have given a kick and a blow, and said, “ Thank God, 
there goes one rival out of the way.” But what did they say now, 
and what did they do? What they said was: “Look out! Baring 
Brothers are going down, and we shall all go with them.” What 
happened? The telegraph wires flashed all over the world, “ Help 
us, or we shall go down”; and they did help. The money poured in, 
and the company was held up. Why did they do it? Did they want 
to do it? No. Why, then, did they do it? Because God Almighty 
has bound this old world together with bands of copper and steel, 
and has so united all that they had to do it or plunge into world-wide 
disaster. There would have been the greatest financial panic that 
the world ever saw if the world had not been Christian in spite of itself. 

Hard-hearted, hard-headed, selfish commerce is getting this world 
into its grip in such a way that, if there is an epidemic in one country, 
there is danger of an epidemic in all. If there is disaster in one 
part, there will be disaster in all. So that men, for very self-pro- 
tection, must help each other. Thank God for bringing about, by 
means of commerce and trade, the time that the old poets sang of,— 
the time when “ men the world o’er shall brothers be.” That is the 
time that is coming ; and it is coming, because God is marching on in 
commerce to-day. 

I believe that this company of men and women, whatever church 
they belong to or no church,— though I wish every one of them were 
loyal to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,—I believe that these 
people, of whatever creed or name, or no creed, are carrying out the 
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st-spirit, and are laying hold of the practical problems of this 
| and helping redeem it unto God. I am glad, therefore, to ac- 

t your invitation, and speak with you for a little in a Christian 
-h and in the name of Christ. 
Here and now on this planet is a demand for all the human energy 
t can be employed. The spectacle all this time of churches sitting 
nd discussing and losing their temper over such a question as 
vhat God Almighty is going to do in future with a certain sort of 
people, about which we know nothing, instead of occupying them- 
selves with the problems of the best way of taking care of this planet, 
d be a most sublimely ludicrous sight if it were not an awful sin. 
Here and now are we to do all the work that we have strength for. 

God commands us to serve him. Just what does he ask us to do? 

He does not ask us to help him swing the planets: he can take care 

of them. We do not serve God when we worship him. 


e We serve 

rselves then. The Church is not an ark of safety, but an arsenal 
f war. We are to fight against wrong, where wrong touches our 
fellow-men. The Church has yet properly to learn that it is not the 
place of service, but only the place where we get ready for service. 
God wants our service. I challenge this company of people to tell 

‘any way we can serve God except by helping God help men. We 
can serve God — that is, help God —in that way. That he asks of us. 


Because I believe this company is trying to do that, therefore am I 


glad, as a minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ, to speak to them in 
his name. 
My final word shall be in the language of a poet whom some of 


you knew, and knew to honor and love. ‘The man who wrote it was 


an Irishman. He was an Irishman, but he was more than that. He 
was an American, too; but he was more than that,— he was a man. 
He was a Catholic; but he was more than a Catholic, for he was a 
Christian. I refer to John Boyle O'Reilly. 


“ What is the real good? I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; Pleasure, said the fool ; 
Love, said the maiden; Beauty, said the page ; 
Freedom, said the dreamer: Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; Equity, the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly, The answer is not here. 
Then, within my bosom, softly this I heard : 
‘Each heart holds the secret: Kindness is the word.’” 


Or, as Saint Paul puts it, “ The greatest of these is love.” 


XII. 


Jun WBemoriam. 


TRIBUTES TO OSCAR C. McCULLOCH. 


ADDRESS OF ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


In the last Year Book of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, on the 
page where the name of the pastor should appear, there is a pathetic 
blank. That empty line tells a significant story to the flock left shep. 
herdless. Here, too, in this Conference there is a blank where the 
name of Oscar McCulloch should stand, and a consciousness of loss 
that moves us all to mourn for him. A gracious Providence has 
ordained that, when one friend after another slips out of our sight, 
the waves shall close over them, and the glad work of the world 
shall go on uninterruptedly in spite of our personal loss. And yet 
we can but feel that there must be a stay in the progress of reform 
when such a man as Oscar McCulloch is missed from the field. That 
we may catch an inspiration from the example of his goodness that 
shall incite us to imitate his beneficent life, we devote this hour to 
his memory. 

The quiet town of Fremont, Ohio, well known throughout the coun- 
try from its being the residence of ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
was the native place of Mr. McCulloch, whose birthday we so nearly 
celebrate to-day. He was born July 2, 1843. Childhcod and boy- 
hood were uneventful years. Like other boys, he played, studied, and 
worked by turns ; but, unlike most lads of his age, his strongest char- 
acteristic was to do everything well, not from ambition to surpass his 
mates, but from an innate loyalty to duty. 

Two important events marked the fifteenth year of his life, both 
showing the maturity of his character: he left school to become his 
father’s assistant in a drug-store, and he united with his parents’ 
church, the Presbyterian. ‘Thus at the very outset we have the union 
of the religious with the practical affairs of life which distinguished 
his course throughout. 
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For ten or twelve years he mixed or sold drugs, not only at home, 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, in the far South, and in the centra’ 
But what other druggist’s clerk ever compounded with his 
irugs potions of Carlyle, Milton, and Scott? He sugar-coated his 
pills with poetry, and mixed his powders with art. ‘Though his sense 
of duty made him a thoroughly valuable salesman and his natural 
ability might have easily brought him financial success, yet his ideals 
were far too fine to allow him to limit himself to this. At one time 
his tastes seemed likely to lead him from business into literature ; but 
that deep undertone of religion, which was his inerrant guide, gave 
him a nobler ambition. His religious life was quiet, almost reticent. 
He never “talked in meeting,” and seldom led in prayer in the social 
catherings ; but his heart was touched with the needs of the world, 
and he determined to enter the ministry, undeterred by the fact that 
he was about to begin his professional studies at an age when many 
ministers are ready to take up their life-work. 

Happily, the love of good literature, which had led him through the 
hoicest paths of that delightful maze, stood him now in good stead 
in lack of an academic preparation. He had read only the best, and, 
ided by a wonderfully retentive memory and a systematic turn of 
mind, what he had acquired was always ready at his call. This made 
the way to the seminary an easy one. His father thus tells the story 

the young man’s decision : — 

At about eighteen he had finished a course at Eastman’s Com- 
mercial College, and soon after was selling goods on the road. He 
was very successful at this, making fast friendships and pleasant and 
permanent relations with customers for his house. But he did not 
like the business, and his distaste grew constantly until he came to 
me one day and said he was meditating studying for the ministry. 
I did not expect it, but it pleased me. I told him that his mother 
and I had given him to the Lord when he was given to us, and that I 
was glad. ‘ But,” said I, “take plenty of time to know your own mind, 
and remember that in after years, with the average luck of ministers, 
you may find yourself poorly appreciated, poorly paid, poor in every 
way, while your young friends have become rich, honored, and emi- 
nent; and you may feel like saying, It might have been. If that is 
likely to be the outcome, then stop here and now.” ‘Three days fol- 
lowed,— thoughtful, solemn days. Then he came to me, and said, 
“T have decided to go into the ministry.” There was never a mis- 
giving after this, never a looking back. 


During his course at the Chicago Theological Seminary he was 
superintendent of a Sunday-school, where he developed the rare 
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capacity for interesting children which was a distinguishing cha: 
teristic of his ministry. Serving in a mission church about the sam 
time also gave him an opportunity to learn how to deal with the 
sadder classes of humanity that he would not have easily acquired 
otherwise. He learned there that religion should minister to every 
human need,— material, intellectual, affectional, and spiritual. j 

After graduation came seven years’ settlement as a pastor in She- 
boygan, Wis., where he gave of his best to the upbuilding of the peo 
ple. ‘The same religious fervor which led the young travelling sales. 
man to fill up the time of waiting for a train in a dreary Arkansas 
railway station by writing a lay sermon on telegraph blanks led hi: 
now to adopt every expedient for the highest intellectual and spiritual 
culture of his people. 

But a wider field was preparing for him. In 1877 the faithf 
Sheboygan pastor was called to Indianapolis, to the former church of 
Henry Ward Beecher, whose portrait is still loyally kept as the first 
face to greet the stranger in the vestibule. The history of the labors 
of Oscar McCulloch in that church and city is written in the hearts 
of living men and women who wrought with him in sympathetic fel- 
lowship for fourteen years, till Dec. ro, 1891, when he laid down his 
burden and fell asleep. The details of that work in the city which 
he loved, and whose people loved him with a mighty love in return, 
will be given by his friend, Alexander Johnson, who is to follow me 
Yet, to make this record of his life cover the main points in it, it 
should be said that he not only managed the affairs of an ever-grow- 
ing congregation and built up a large and flourishing society, but was 
president of the largest charitable society there, afterwards of the 
Charity Organization Society, which grew up under his fostering 
hand, and of the State Board of Charities. His efforts for the good 
of mankind were multifarious. They extended to the care of children, 
to the establishment of free kindergartens, friendly inns and wood- 
yards, nurses’ training schools, dime saving societies, home libraries, 
and similar wise and helpful reforms. With this power of initiative 
and of leadership, it was not strange that, when at last Indiana estab- 
lished a State Board of Charities, she cailed him to the highest place 
on that Board. 

As he was always master of himself, so Mr. McCulloch easily 
became a master of men. Yet to every man and woman with whom 
he came in contact he granted a full share of individuality. He 
trenched on no man’s rights. With a love of freedom that demanded 
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nbounded horizon for himself that he might face the heavens un 
red, he demanded the same for every man. He could bide no 

is which hedge men in. All were welcome to him who came 

g the truth. Jew and Catholic and Protestants of all denomi- 

ns were among those who heard him gladly. So vast was his 

ity and so tolerant his sympathy that they were in no danger of 
ring their own special theories abused by him. And, as he wel- 
med all to spiritual communion, so he welcomed them to intellectual 
mradeship. And wider yet was his invitation to those who were 

weary and heavy-laden. 

Mr. McCulloch’s nature was a very unusual combination of the 
leal and the practical, of the poet and the business man. It was the 
nagination of the poet which gave him an ever-present consciousness 

the sorrow, the misery, the heartache of the world. It was this 
nsciousness which lent that peculiar pathos to his voice, that sym- 

tic look to his clear, kind eyes. But it was the practical side of 

the man which found out or devised expedients for overcoming the 
nisery of mankind, which organized charities, built up the State 
Board, and lent a hand to making the Conference of Charities and 
Correction a success. But here, too, the omnipresent voice of duty 
vas heard ; and no outside benevolent work, no intellectual clubs, ever 
nterfered with his pulpit. The dignity and the opportunity of the 
Christian ministry were never forgotten. All other things ministered 
that; and for his sermons he drew from the rich experiences of life 
hat came to him from these many outside sources which interested 


world, 

He was a preacher of righteousness. He tried to show that 
“trade, politics, law, medicine, industry, all rest on great natural prin- 
iples ;’ that is, on God’s laws. He interpreted Christianity as in 
harmony with nature and reason. His sermons, as published by Mrs. 
McCulloch in his memory in that delightful collection under the title 


“The Open Door,” show his simple, direct, and persuasive style. As 
we read the printed page, we can almost hear the fine, sympathetic 
tones of that voice, which, alas! is forever silent. 

As a student, Mr. McCulloch was unwearied. It has been 
that the long, unbroken friendship between him and the President of 


said 


the Nineteenth Conference, began with their common taste for the 
study of Spencer and other philosophical writers. His careful read- 


ne 
I 


ing and his systematic methods made everything that he learned 
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available in his general work. His mind was not like a Hindy 
water tank which accumulates and accumulates, with no perceptible 
inflow or escape. It was rather like the basin of a spring on a Ve 
mont hillside, fed with living waters from the rock, and sending for 
a perennial stream, which dances and sings on its way to the lowly 
meadows. All that he had was poured out for the blessing of those 
who were athirst. His heart was the basin into and from which 
poured the water of life. 

It would take the vast throng of Mr. McCulloch’s friends ang 
acquaintances to delineate the man. No two saw him from the sam 
angle, and so each would describe him a little differently. But eve 
superficial observers must have been struck with his great love fo 
humanity. He not only loved men, but he believed in them. His 
soul was like a magnet. As the magnet can find out and attract { 
itself every scrap of steel in its vicinity, so he detected good where 
few would find it, and drew it to himself. Men would do their bes 
for him. They would show the best side of their character, not to 
deceive, but because he had the faculty of putting people on their 
mettle, and of awakening in them the activity of their best powers 
He not only wanted men to have a chance, but a fair chance. While 
advising wisely restricted immigration, he could yet, at great risk to 
himself, plead for justice for those immigrants who had become th 
rabid Chicago anarchists. While searching out to the uttermost and 
depicting most exactly the horrors of the “Tribe of Ishmael,” hi 
could yet find hopefully light spots in that blackness. Like Abou 
Ben Adhem, he could be writ as one who loved his fellow-men, but 
even more as one who loved his God. Because of this love he saw 
divine reflections in the ugliest human breast, and religion to him 
meant love in service of these fellow-men. 

We judge a man by the things he loves. The objects that Oscar 
McCulloch loved were uplifting and refining,— books, music, pictures, 
natural beauty, children, home, friendship, sincerity, truth. 

As a recreation from his busy months of city work, Mr. McCulloch 
was wont to fly to the solitude of the woods, in whose peaceful quie! 
he regained nervous tone and physical strength. Here with his 
chosen friend he fished by day, and in the evening sat by the blazing 
camp fire; and from a never-failing fund on the part of both men 
hour after hour was filled with song or story or anecdote, enriched 
by his own rare thought and genial play of wit. Europe, too, had its 
attractions for him as a source of renewed life and enjoyment; and 
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the last summer of his life was spent over the sea in beautiful scenes 
and with congenial friends. But for his progressive disease it would 

have been a season of pure delight. 
Of his love of books his father says: “It was a passion. He knew 
hem at sight. He scented them out, and possessed them. He knew 
to use them, delicately and affectionately. They would be 
marked and pencilled, read and quoted, and always near at hand.” 
[he same writer says: “ His love of children was passionate and 
ipreme. His daintiest things in sermons and talks were for them. 
- were the angels of the household to him from an early time and 


\gain, the appreciative father shows a true characteristic of the 


when he says: “ He loved the poor. He was the poor man’s 

He felt that society was often unjust to them, apparently 

rant of their needs, and willing to let them get along as best they 

could. He espoused their cause, and the thing to be done for their 
relief and education he was forever finding out.” 

His love of music found expression in many ways. Never was 
there a Conference of Charities so literally attuned to music as the 
one in Indianapolis under his guidance, when the great organ pealed 
out its rich tenes daily, and the voices of men, women, and little 
children added their harmony. Music was ever his consoler and 
inspirer; and, when the last sickness came, a friendly musician 
soothed many hours of the dying man with the notes of his violin, 
‘bou thus bridging the narrow space between the two worlds with melody. 

Mr. McCulloch’s connection with this Conference has been con 
stant and active since 1884. This is the tenth Conference of which 
I have been the official editor and reporter. At seven of these Mr. 


but 
saw 
him 


McCulloch has been in attendance, and has taken an important 

I have carefully reread all that he said on those occasions, as 
well as the letters which I have had from him pertaining to these 
meetings. Every word is characteristic. At the very first meeting 
when I had the pleasure of hearing him, his opening utterance was 
with reference to children, reporting work that had been accomplished 
in Indiana in their behalf. In a paper read at the Washington Con- 
ference he says: “There can be no personal charity without rever- 
ence for human nature as such. We all can bear testimony to the 
unexpected revelations of the seemingly worst people — some capacity 
for self-sacrifice, some tenderness, something that shows the presence 
of a nature whose divinity is obscured, not extinguished.” 
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At the St. Paul Conference he began a vigorous speech: “| wap: 
to say one word for the tramp. ... Ninety per cent. of all who ar, 
called tramps are honest men.” In this remark was displayed | 
side of his nature which always called for fair play. 

At the Buffalo Conference he begins again with his usual ardor fo, 
humanity: * The cry of women with dependent children appeals , 
us all.” 

And so one may go through the volumes and pick out his carefy 
prepared papers or his bits of extemporaneous discussion, and fi 
everywhere the spirit that sees God’s image in each of his childre; 
and that is roused to sympathy and to action at the sight of th 
distress. But that sympathy does not spend itself in sentimentalit 
Without exception there is always a practical hint or suggestion as | 
the wisest way of meeting the crying needs of the world. 

On his return from the California Conference Mr. McCull 
made a full report of that meeting to the people of his parish i: 
form of an address entitled “Charity buildeth up.” The manu 
script of that discourse I have been permitted to read, and from it | 
glean a few sentences as indicating the temper of Mr. McCulloc 
toward the Conference of Charities and Correction and as bringing 
to mind a pleasant incident connected with that gathering,—the sing 
ing of songs and hymns at Palo Alto, led by his beautiful voice. 
said : — 


The spirit of the Conference was the spirit of hope. From begin- 
ning to end not one doubtful or hesitating word was uttered. 
pessimist croaked,“ The time is out of joint.” This is significant. If 
they who deal most closely with the fragments of humanity, who hear 
its sorrowful tale and see the disfigured faces, the tainted natures, 
men, can yet work in hope, “who then shall dare despair? For the 
work with God, the great Lover, and in Love, the great builder. . . 
The Conference was made up of all creeds. But in this work no 
creed is known. “ Love laughs at jailers,” says an old song. Love 
laughs at creeds also. I care not what else you believe, Love says 
so that you believe that the criminal may regain the stature he has 
lost, the renewal of the beauty which sin has swept away, the possible 
saving of little children, the recovery of sight to the blind, of hearing 
to the deaf, of sense to the insane. Love laughs at creeds ; for cre« 
tear down, but love builds up... . 

At the station at Palo Alto we were to part. We had been to- 
gether many days. There had been no jar, nodissension. All kinds 
of men and women had worked together for the human uplift, each in 
his own lines profiting by the other; some in the name of Christ, 
some keeping the old Jewish faith, some voicing no distinctive relig 
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aith ; all believing in God, the good, all working in the spirit of 
ist. the brother, all working in Love, the builder. Some now were 
ro South, some North, some East. One started a song [it was he], 
h the others took up. It is only hopeful people who can sing. 
ran hour, song after song succeeded. ‘Then the trains came in, tak 
+» some South and some North. 
Friends, from all this I get this thought: Here are men and 
ymen ignoring differences of opinion and working for the common 
{, Outside us is the waiting world, lying like the lame man at the 
itiful gate of our civilization. That he, with countless others, 
es there day by day, is due to the emphasis of unimportant differ- 
ces in religion and politics. When these are forgotten, the ancient 
rings of human kindness are reopened ; and Love, that buildeth, 
storeth, comforteth, quieteth, takes the hand of the man, and says, 
‘In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 

[hat atmosphere of hope and faith and love none more than Oscar 
McCulloch helped to create. As Judge W. A. Woods said of him in 
Indianapolis, so members of this Conference may say,—‘“ We are 
richer in mind and heart, we are stronger and purer in purpose and 
ispiration, because he has lived among us.”’ 

Of all that Mr. McCulloch was to this Conference last summer I 
lo not trust myself to speak. His cordial hospitality made every 
lelegate at home. His wonderful efficiency as an organizer and as a 
presiding officer carried the meeting through to a brilliant success, 
while his charming personality won for him a friend in every stranger ; 
and to those who were already privileged to call him friend and 

/ oD 


brother the never-to-be-forgotten association of those days, when his 


presence was among us, is something for which ever to be grateful. 
We may no more see the kindly smile nor hear the melodious voice, 
the warm grasp of the hand and the spoken word of wisdom may 

but the beneficent influence of Oscar McCulloch will be ever 
ith us, an uplifting and inspiring force. 

\s I sketch this outline of a good man’s life, I sit by an open 
vindow overlooking the sea, a beautiful foreground of orchards in 
bloom ; at one side the chimneys and spires of a busy city. The room 
where I write is lined with books. From below come the sounds 
of a piano, the musical voices of children at play, and the trill 

an oriole in the elm-top. Away against the blue sky float the 
flags of our country, for it is Memorial Day. It seems as if above 
and around were suggestions of all things that Oscar McCulloch 
loved: home, friends, humanity, and country; books, music, and 


children; the sea, the woods, the birds, the boundless sky. It was 
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the love and contemplation of these and the reverent recogniti 
their Eternal Source that helped to mould his gentle, refined chara 
ter, and made him as a leader among us, a model whom we may 
imitate for the Christ-like excellence of his character. . 

With the sacred personal relations of Mr. McCulloch and his idea 
life as a husband and father we have no right to meddle, save that \ 
may express our gratitude that he has left as a legacy to the worl 
sons and daughters who inherit his graces of soul, and that we ma 
as a Conference express our loving sympathy with the beloved wife 
whose womanly presence and wise and gracious ministries gave hj 
his noblest conception of womanhood and home. 

How better can I close this tribute of friendship to one who had a 
genius for friendship than by quoting an epilogue written by himse 
in 1886? — 


we 
C 


By and by our hands shall drop heavy, and our work shall be done 
The word we say goes on with its reverberations, cheering, instruc: 
ing, soothing, comforting. ‘The work we do goes on like the lit: 
ripples upon the water, until they wash some unknown shore. Not 
ing is lost,—‘‘no accent of the Holy Ghost.”” No word spoken i 
truth, no work done in love, is ever forgotten of God, ever drops into 
oblivion. Our boys and girls shall grow up into men and women. 
We can leave the work in their hands. We need have no fear oj 
them. With-strong hearts-they shall bear as a blessed burden the 
work of helping the world. They shali be kept from the world’s ey; 
by the power of the happy life that is in them. They shall have 
found the secret of happiness in human service. For ourselves, it 
pleasant to think that the way of life has been cleared of some of its 
stumbling-stones by our efforts: the air shall be a little purer becaus 
we have worked here; sweeter sounds than the discordant sounds ot 
human struggling shall be heard ; it will be a better world to be born 
into after we have done our work. We shall make life happier « 
some. Some young men shall rise up to a stronger and more usefu 
manhood ; son.e shall have larger opportunity to express the hope 
and life that is in them. Women will be better sisters, wives, and 
mothers, men will be better brothers, husbands, and fathers, as these 
thoughts enter into them. Some of the burdens of the world’s sorrow 
we shali have lifted; some of the gloom of the world’s woe we shall 
have lighted. There will be less ignorance, selfishness, and narrow 
sectarianism ; less binding of creeds upon the growing human spirit; 
less clutch of the dead hand of the past upon the human heart and 
upon the human mind; more faith in God and more faith in man; 
more hope for the world’s salvation; more charity and tolerance 
for the world’s sin and differences. Is not this possible to us? 
“ Hitherto the Lord hath helped us”: shall we not go forward? 


IS 
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ADDRESS OF ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 


When a dear and valued friend is taken from us by death, sorrow 
and sense of loss overpower all other emotions. But, as the first 
keen edge of our grief wears away, slowly there come into our hearts 
ther emotions more permanent and more powerful than sorrow. The 
memory of our friend as he was in life comes back to us. We do not 
forget our sorrow, but we also remember the joy we had in our friend 
e with us. And, as the years go on, the chief thought of the dear 

| dead one is not of grief for his loss, but gladness and gratitude 
for what he was, for the many helpful, happy days during which we 


} 
va' 


| the blessing of his friendship, the stimulus of his example. So 
t it be of him we hold in special memory to-day. Let our hearts fill 
th thankfulness that Oscar McCulloch lived and worked among us ; 
1at we saw him year after year, and heard his cheerful voice and met 
s kindly greeting; that he showed us so bright and good a life; 
that his sweet, wholesome, and unselfish nature helped us to be un- 
lfish; that he brought to the level of our dull comprehension, by a 
lain example known and read of all men, the very heart of the 
‘hrist ; that, here among the toil and moil of the busy nineteenth 
entury, in him there was renewed for us the revelation made in 


lesus of Nazareth in the first century, and for us he brought the great 
iman example down to date, making the spirit of Jesus easier to 
nderstand because clothed in familiar garments and exercised in 
familiar work. 


[ know no truer words in which to tell the character of our dead 
friend than those in which Matthew Arnold expresses the secret and 
the method of Jesus: “Inwardness, mildness, self-renouncement, 
sweet reasonableness.” ‘The smoking flax he did not quench, and 
the bruised reed he did not break.” ‘ Ever with zeal he upraised 


the humble good.” 


[ am to tell you something of what he was to the charitable and 
reformatory work of Indianapolis and the State of Indiana. I can 
only give you the merest hint of what he did: to fully enumerate and 
explain each branch of charity whose seed he sowed and whose fruit- 
age he protected and fostered would occupy many hours of your 
time. I must try to tell you what he was or what he appeared to me 
to be. 

His position in charity matters in our city and State was that of an 
inspirer and a leader. Long ere he died men had come to respect 


L 
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him and believe in him, so that his word was received with confide 
and his wisdom and guidance were fully trusted. His achievemens, 
include many reforms in both charities and correction. To him y 
due the reorganization, upon a sound and lasting basis, of the India; 
apolis Benevolent Society, and the establishment and the conduc: 
the Charity Organization Society, with the many branches of the, 
work, — the Friendly Inn and Wood Yard, the Free Baths, the Dis 
trict Nursing among the poor, the Flower Mission Training School f 
Nurses, the Industrial School, the Free Kindergartens, the Board 
Children’s Guardians, the Summer Mission for Sick Children. |] 
all of these and many more he supplied the initiative, and much « 
the motive force thereafter. 

He was chiefly instrumental in establishing the County Workhouse, 
—a most important reform in penal matters. When abuses had crep; 
into the County Poor Asylum, he procured and helped to conduct 
investigation, and secured redress of the evils discovered. 

Mr. McCulloch knew how to work and how to wait. He took long 
views of what should be, and was content to make haste slowly, never 
hastening, never resting. He realized how transitory and permanently 
valueless is the bulk of ordinary charity, and he sought to set going 
good things which should some day supplant and make it needless 
Specially in this line did he value the Dimes Saving and Loan Asso- 
ciation. He called it “our first great movement upon conditions.” 
He watched its progress week by week, and rejoiced to see its success. 

For years he worked towards the establishment of a Board of Stat 
Charities, sowing the first seed in 1882, and patiently waiting and 
ceaselessly urging the matter at every favorable opportunity. At last, 
after seven years’ perseverance, he had created the public sentiment 
that made it possible. The opportunity came: he drafted the bil 
which the legislature made law. He was the first member, the leade: 
and organizer of the Board. He lived long enough to shape its 
policy,—a policy which, if faithfully carried out by those who succeed 
him, bids fair to make the Board one of the most useful and influen- 
tial of its kind in the nation. 

Perhaps the spirit and idea of the Charity Organization movement 
has never been put more clearly and effectively than in the following 
extract from one of his addresses : — 


That is the true idea and object of the Charity Organization Society, 
— to draw around the poor, the miserable, the neglected, the forsaken, 
and the evil a circle of sympathy, affection, intelligent thought, and 
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solute will, Each associated society differing from every other in 
special work it undertakes, all unite in the common effort to 

-renethen that which is weak and lift up that which is fallen. 


a sermon he said : — 


Charity is changing. It used to be pity. Itis not pity now. It 
he equalization of opportunity. The new religion takes the social 
well as the individual into its life. 

Again, in a grand sermon on “The Discontent of the Fortunate,” 


» said: — 


It isa mighty tide that is rolling in upon us now. ‘The new triumphs 

our civilization are going to be conquests of misery, trouble, and 
sickness. Colleges, schools of technology, play-grounds for children, 
—all these are going to come. Men are thinking about them more 
than they are thinking about who is to be the President of the 
United States. What lack I yet? I ask each of you. There is a look 
f discontent on some of your faces, a want of happiness in yout 
es, of freshness in the water you drink, of sweetness and relish in 
e food you eat. What do you lack? What does any man lack? 
Contact and touch; reciprocity of man, helping others, ministering 
to others, touch and response with the great human tides which come 

dgo. This is life and happiness. ‘This is the secret of it. 


} 


But he was not only strong in theory and expression: he had a calm 
and balanced judgment, and a knowledge of the people among whom 
he lived and worked, surpassing that of ordinary men. As an illus- 
tration of this, let me tell you of a noble piece of charity work which 
he outlined, and which was carried out in his spirit. One day in the 


early summer of 1890 a fire broke out in a large stationery house. 


When the walls fell, fourteen brave firemen were killed, and many 


more were wounded. People said something ought to be done for 
to 
save our property. Mr. McCulloch made the calamity the topic of 
his next sermon. He told us ourduty. He sketched out briefly what 
ought to be done, and how. He said we must care for the wounded, 


the wives and families of the brave men who had met death trying 


and help them back to strength; we must bury the dead; we must 
provide for each widow and each orphan; each must be pensioned,— 
the widows for life, the orphans until they are able to care for them- 
selves. He said, This will cost fifty thousand dollars; and we must 
raise that amount, and use it well. I remember how some of us in 
church that morning looked at each other and thought, “ For once that 
calm judgment is at fault: his heart has run away with his head.” 
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The amount he asked for seemed to us impossible. The subscrip: 
list was opened, the plan marked out. A committee of the busines 
men undertook the work. Precisely what Mr. McCulloch said should 
be done was done. The total amount raised was nearly three {| 
sand dollars more than he first put it at. So accurately did he meas 
ure the disaster and the cost of the remedy, so well did he know the 
temper and spirit of his fellow-citizens. 

During the early years of the Charitable Organization Society 
Indianapolis, Mr. McCulloch met with much determined oppositi 
Some people were jealous of his success. Some sincerely believed tha 
the new way in charity meant not the organization, but the suppr 
sion, of benevolence. He was even accused of personal greed a: 
selfishness, and was attacked both in the newspapers and among : 
business men. But he never answered railing by railing, he ne 
struck back, and he bore no malice. He knew he was right, his m 
tives were absolutely sincere, he had confidence that faithful 
earnest work would eventually silence all opposition. Of one w! 
maligned him and misstated his motives and plans, he said to m 
“He does not understand: he will see things differently after a while. 
How true was his estimate of the influence upon the city of the 
he was doing, was shown before he died. His enemies had becom 
his friends. No one dared to slander one whom all believed in 
trusted. 

When he died, the city mourned. Not till his last illness did 
begin to realize how firmly he had wrought himself into the hearts o 
the people of every rank and condition. 

Let me quote a passage from an address made at a meeting of th 
Executive Committee of the Charity Organization Society by one oi 
its members, a young and talented lawyer, who had been closely ass: 
ciated and had worked with Mr. McCulloch for years :— 


eT 


i 


From the time he came to this city down to his last illness bh: 
quickened the flagging spirits of this people in every work tha 
sought to save, to strengthen and uphold, the weak and the down 
trodden. In all that he thought and said there was a complete sup 
pression of himself and his personal comfort and interest. His lif 
has been an instance of noble devotion to the welfare of mankind, 
and his memory will be cherished as long as good deeds and _ heroi 
sacrifices for humanity have power to move the hearts of men. Ip 
his loss we, his associates on this committee, feel that the soul and 
spirit of this society has departed. 
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Mr. McCulloch’s force and success as a leader were due to the re- 
markable union in him of two qualities that are rarely united in such 
measure,— the quality of the sympathetic imagination, or insight, and 
the quality of practical executive sense. He understood men, and he 
understood things. He had a clear and calm judgment, free from 
bias and free from superstition. He saw through the outer husks of 
facts, among which most of us so often helplessly grovel, to the inner 
spirit and meaning of them. 


Work of most kinds was easy to him. He easily discerned and 


arranged what was to be done. He easily impressed himself on his 
subordinates and associates. He never spared himself, and his co- 
workers rarely drew back from what he asked them. He was a 
eader who said “Come,” not **Go.”” He was used to having his own 
way, and always quietly took it. He was a gentle autocrat, kindly, 
sympathetic, considerate, but absolute. His judgment of men was 
sually accurate. Sometimes he was a little too severe upon those 
he thought selfish and careless of what seemed to him the highest 
good. His test of a man, the question he asked himself and asked 
others, was, “‘ Has he the spiritual touch?” He was singularly happy 
in those he confided in and chose for his associates in charitable 

He said no man in whom he had trusted had ever betrayed 
him or abused his confidence. 

In his ideas he was a modern of the moderns; and yet, no matter 
how he differed from them in opinion, he had a never-failing sym- 
pathy with the sentiments of those who clung to the ideas of the past. 
| remember well his advice to me when taking charge of the Charity 
Organization work in Chicago as to cultivating friendly relations 
with the old and time-honored Relief and Aid Society there. He 
said: “ Respect the old sentiments. ‘They have a strong hold on the 
public heart. Never antagonize: win by conciliation.” 

[In all things he had the courage of his convictions: but he never 
made a show of it, nor challenged opposition needlessly. In theo- 

gical disputes he took no part: he had no taste for polemics. He 
said, ‘The duty of the Christian minister is not to find points of dif- 
ference: it is to find points of sympathy and likeness.” 

He was a man, and nothing human did he count alien to himself. 
He realized the solidarity of mankind. Always the cause of the op- 
pressed was his cause. No one more than he believed in and acted 
out the grand and favorite motto of the trades-unions,— “ The in- 
jury of one is the concern of all.” He was always ready to speak for 
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and advise the workingmen, and they listened to him as to few, Th 
Typographical Union made him an honorary member, and hung hi; 
portrait, draped in mourning, in their lodge-room, when he died. 

His was a wonderfully hospitable mind, and he stored it with the 
treasures of literature. He was a voluminous and almost omnivoroys 
reader. ‘I'wo kinds of books he did not read, theological works a 
those concerned with metaphysical philosophy. He was passionat 
fond of poetry, using it freely in the pulpit and elsewhere. He h 
faith in the poetic insight. He held that the poet, not the statis, 
cian, is your true delineator of mankind. 

He thought in emotions and images rather than words. Logic, a: 
logic, had no charm for him. He had no use for merely verbal co: 
clusions. Nothing was proved to him until he had realized a cles 
concept of it in his mind. Hence his splendid power of clear a 
convincing expression, and also his distaste for and lack of patien 
with the orthodox, political and social economy, and that kind of « 
ganized charity which analyzes its “cases,” sums them up, and divides 
them off into neat arrangements of classes. To him the people h 
loved to help, were not “cases of distress”: they were living, breath 
ing, suffering men, women, and little children. 

With all his poetry and his power of sympathetic imagination, in 
one sense of the term, no more practical man ever lived. Yet he was 
not financially practical for himself. He loved to use money; but he 
only loved it for its use, and no mere money consideration ever in- 
fluenced him. He was not a spendthrift. For his church and his 
Charity Organization Society he was a skilful financier, but he was 
not a cheese-paring economist. When in San Francisco, he spoke of 
liking to be in a city where. the nickel was the smallest coin in cir- 
culation. 

Mr. McCulloch took a large view of the minister’s duty as a citizen. 
Every effort to make the city he had chosen for his home a true 
city of God and a fit habitation for God’s children had his earnest 
sympathy and help. When the Commercial Club was established, he 
was one of its first members. He preached a memorable sermon on 
the opportunities of the Commercial Club, which the club had printed 
and widely circulated. He thought the city must be made first safe, 
then sanitary, then beautiful. He had great plans in his heart for 
improvements, especially of parks and open places, play-grounds for 
the children, reading-rooms, and other opportunities of healthful and 
innocent recreation. With Mr. Sleazy he believed “the people must 
be amused.” 
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rise nbel tect 


fhe key to his character was sympathy. He held it the secret of 
ess in all dealings with our fellow-men, the unfortunate and the 
stressed, the criminal and the vile, as well as the pure and good. 
Beautiful exceedingly was his love for children. He rarely spoke 
em without the qualifying adjective. Z7¢#le children he would 
ys call them: their helplessness and dependence appealed to 
~ He said, “ What appeals to us all like the cry of a little child,— 
hild, your child, some one’s child?” He said, “ While any child 
ffers, my children are not safe.” Before his sermon he had always a 
for the children. ‘‘ This for the children,” he would say. Some 
hing story, some beautiful bit of poetry. His prayers were for 
“We come to Thee,— men, women, and little children. ” 
He lived a beautiful, almost a perfect, life,— brave, fine, sweet 
hopeful, helpful, strong. 
[ruly he was, in word which he loved to quote and think on,— 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast torward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
le he 


Held we fall to rise, are baftled to fight better, sleep to wake.” 
reath 


On, in : ADDRESS OF RABBI HENRY BERKOWITZ. 


€ was 
, It does appear to me an anomaly that I should be called to speak 


‘ ou in tribute to the memory of Oscar McCulloch ; for I am well 
er in- 4 i eg 
1 re Ol 

id hi . , ‘a Spee Fh 
a = through long years, some who were intimate with him through life, 


ut he 
the fact that I am addressing many who were his friends 
Sian while my acquaintance with him was but for the brief span of one 
week. However, I believe in revelations. It may not be in super- 
natural words, but in the intuitions of the human mind, in the strange 
) previsions and unspeakable apprehensions of the human heart, and 
aneiia those mysterious flashes from the unknown that make known to us 
‘inclu the truth. Amid the lightning flashes of eloquence and the answer- 
= ® ing thunders of applause that beat about the Sinai head of that great 
d, he Conference in Indianapolis, last year, there flashed out to me the 
ae revelation of the character of Oscar C. McCulloch. I have thanked 
God from then until this day for the inspiration which his life has 


sale, Be : 
become to me, 
rt for 


Is for 


‘inted 


He was revealed to me as the typical American,— the outcome of 
that evolution and friction of many civilizations, nationalities, and 


| and contending influences, which in this land of liberty are blent together 


must 
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gone 


to produce a fairer and nobler type of humanity than any 
before. 

Now we may study our revelations after the fact. We may stud 
them, in order to verify them by human experience and investigatio, 
The results of all such studies invariably lead us to the conclusio 
that what we have learned is only what we knew in the beginning 
“Thou shalt not steal” is as imperative before as after the investiga 
tion of its reasons. I have studied all I could find of the writings 
Mr. McCulloch and about his life. I have listened with rapt atte; 
tion to-day to the keenly appreciative and tender tributes that hay 
been paid to him here by those who knew him so well. As the 
result of these studies, I have come to the conclusion that they have 
given me only what I knew before from the flash of revelation tha: 
seemed to come to me, proclaiming what kind of man he was. 

As an American, he seemed to be specifically the type of an Ameri 
can Educator. He had in him not only the ability to impart know 
edge, but to draw out the latent possibilities of men, women, and 
children alike. I still hear the ringing outcry that marked the 
anguish of his soul when he said, “ The crime of this age is in th 
neglect of its little children.” He knew how to mould the plasti 
infant mind, and he knew as well how, with the trip-hammer of his 
common sense, on the anvil of truth to crush the crude ore ani 
transform the hard metal of the fixed prejudices and ideas of mature: 
men and women. It was, moreover, the atmosphere that pervaded 
him in all his teachings that lent an impulse and an inspiration | 
those who learned from him, which made him, according to the 
demands of the new education, a typical American Educator. 

He was the American Philanthropist. It has been ably recounte 
to you in how far he fulfilled the ideal that we have whose hero is 
the philanthropist. He made the stream of charities run clear, wash 
ing out the sediment of sentimentality and letting the pure, limpid 
waters of practicality flow out into the open seas of a boundless 
humanity. Herein he knew nothing of creed or sect. He said, 
“ Brother, sister, child of God.” He asked not whether you called 
yourself Christian, Jew, infidel, or atheist. He had a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature. It was this that made him so capable 
of comprehending and appreciating the genius of the poets, and 
brought him into such close sympathy with those who knew best how 
to delineate human character. He knew the weakness of men, but 
also their strength. He saw their needs clearly, he felt their wants 
keenly, he brought them help honestly and wisely. 
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[he educator, the philanthropist, he revealed himself to me as 
something more even than these,—the typical American minister. 
He seemed to be the exemplification of two things,— of intense Ameri 

| practicality, on the one side, and the loftiest ideality, on the other. 
His business career must have given to him something that most 

us American ministers generally lack. He had a practical sense 
kept him in touch with the people ; and he had the ideality that 

ve him the “spiritual touch,” and kept him in contact with the 
Therefore have | found so much inspiration in the example 

’ which 
made it the cherished home of his people, ““The House of Life,” as 


his life and teachings. His church had “the open door’ 


loved to call it. It was not, as so many churches are, a mauso- 
m, standing the week around enshrining the silence of the tomb, 
1. house where men and women live every day, and nurture the 
cher life of the intellect and tke soul. 
cnowl Je Most beautiful and touching was that episode of his death-bed 
1, and fee referred to by Mrs. Barrows, showing that in his last illness there was 
} nothing that could soothe him like music. How suggestive it is that 
the man who could draw unto himself the spirit of the learning of the 
East and the West, who could take into his heart the aspirations of 
» noblest human souls, in whom the utterances of kindness and 
lom that have been made in all languages found their apprecia- 
tured Je tion,— that his soul should find its last and best and most uplifting 
vaded J expression in the universal language of music, which is the same for 
ion t 4 all men, of all creeds, of all climes, of all times! 


o the a I, a Jew, do place the humble tribute of these words as a chaplet 


of immortelles, the best that I can weave, upon the tomb of this 

unte = noble Christian; and I ask you, friends, in imagination, as I do so, to 
ero is Je bend in reverence with me over his grave. Let us thus be held more 
wash = closely together by the bonds of our common humanity, and be up- 
impid © held all the more truly by the love of our common Father on high. 
\dless 

said, 
called , ADDRESS OF REV. MYRON W. REED. 

lerfu! 
pable [ shall have to talk in a little lighter vein if I talk at all. A man 
, and is many-sided. There is his serious side, there is his humorous side. 
how I remember reading about Macaulay. It was said of him, There is 
1, but the historian Macaulay, there is the member of Parliament Macaulay, 
vants and there is Tom Macaulay; and to his sisters he was Tom Macau- 
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lay. So there is Mr. McCulloch the preacher, and Mr. McCullo 
the Charity Organization Society ; but the Mr. McCulloch that I k 
most deeply is the man McCulloch by the camp fire or wadii 
cold river. It is not every man that will stand up to his wais 
white water and handle a trout, and at the same time quote 
something from Bacon or Plato. 

{ never knew when Mr. McCulloch did his reading, although | 
knew him very intimately; but it always seemed to me that he ha 
read everything that is good. He gathered unto himself the b 
things that had been thought and said on earth. 

We were up on the Rangeley Lakes once, and it came Sunday 
Along toward night he said, ‘‘I wonder if there is any service } 
here’’; and some one said, “ Yes, there is service at the sc! 
house, about a mile from the hotel.’”” We went up to that scl 
house. It was lighted up by six candles. Each one that cam 
brought a candle. A man would light it with a match and turn it 
upside down, and let some of the tallow run down on to the window. 
sill, put the candle on it, and it would hold itself up. It was a dis 
mal little house, with a few country people gathered together. The 
leader was discoursing on Eternity. He saw us present, and said, “ 
see some strangers here: I would like to hear from them.” [| said 


Pe 


ety wee De 


) 


| 


“Mac, this is your chance.” So he rose, and in his ever-easy way dis 
coursed about the clouds, the water, the trees, and the flowers, about 
all the beauty in the region, and sat down. And the leader said 
“Does the stranger really mean to say that God is in the clouds, in 
the trees, in the water, and in the sunshine? If you please, we wil 
resume the subject of Eternity.” 


About this time the candles began to go out, and the people begai 
to go out also; and we walked out into the darkness, and walked 
with the country people invisible beside us. But I did hear one lacy 
say: “I don’t like the way that our minister spoke of that stranger 
For my part, I like what the stranger said.” I said, “ Mac, you will 
probably get a call up here.” It is these things that I remember 
concerning him. 

In Indiana we were pretty close together in space and in sympathy 
We read the same books and often preached the same sermons, not 
in matter, but in subject. I remember we bought that wonderfu! 
book, “ Margaret, the Mother of Criminals,” the same week; and we 
read it, and we preached about it the same Sunday night. A gentle 
man went into Mr. McCulloch’s church and listened to him for a 
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_and then said: “I can’t stand this. I want to go where there 
me gospel being preached. I will go over, and hear what Mr 
d has to say.” 
Mr. McCulloch was, you remember, a much more rapid speaker 
myself. So, when the gentleman reached my church, I was just 
ut where he left off in the sermon on the same subject, so the man 
me, and went over to the Baptist church. 
suppose that the last letter that Mr. McCulloch wrote to any 
man being was written to me; and to show you how his mind 
rked, how his thoughts worked, I may say there was not a mention 
it that concerned himself. ‘This is about the style of the letter as 


remember it:— 


I have packed up to-day and caused to be sent to you the rod 
made by Major Arnold and given to me. I have also put in the reel 
vhich we bought of that old gentleman at St. John. I have found 
hat I have no further use for these things. 

You will have a good time at the Conference. You will have lots 
f work and lots of pleasure, and make lots of new friends. 
Give my love to Ruth and Paul and Ralph. Your wife already has 
Paul will make his mark at Troy. Yours, 
McCuLLocu 


You see no turning in upon himself, no fear of the future, no 
anxiety about the future. He had loosed his boat. He was not row 
ng back to the old anchorage : he was going to sail the sea. 

God’s in his heaven, and all is well with his world. That is his 
creed, my creed, too, and the creed of this Conference. 

I have had some beautiful times with him, and nothing that was not 
eautiful. 

We always borrowed one another’s books. Once in so often we 

uld have a rounding up. Our books were all in common, Our 
money was common money. He did not know anything about money 

f his own except to spend it. 

We came back from the Nepigon once, and neither of us had a 
oat on, only flannel shirts. We had been out three weeks. We 
were unshaven and rough. We got back to Port Arthur, and I said 
to him, “Mac, how is the money?” “I have not any,” he replied. 
“Well, I haven’t any, either,” I said. ‘What shall we do?” “ Draw 
some,” he said. “Draw! Nobody knows us here.” “That’s al! 
right,” he said: “come right along.” “Well,” I said, “you can do 
the talking.” We went up to the bank, and he said, “‘We want to 
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draw on Indianapolis or Denver.” The man said we could draw 4| 
we pleased. I got a hundred dollars, and put the wad in my pocke; 
Then Mac came near spoiling the whole thing by announcing that we 
were clergymen. The man evidently did not believe it. 

He was almost as well loved in Denver as in Indianapolis. Com 
ing here to visit me, coming here in connection with business long 
before I came, he knew all our people and they knew him; and he 
had a wide welcome here, and is widely mourned. The last time bu 
one that he was here he came to Glenwood Springs. We fished on 
the Eagle and on the Roaring Fork and on Brush Creek. Finally, we 
had twenty-eight miles to ride to Leadville. In some way we got on 
the wrong road. After a while I was suspicious of the road, and, as 
we met a man coming down with a team, I said, “ Where does this 
road lead to?” He said, “ It leads to the Mount of the Holy Cross.” 
We turned back. Since then he has returned to that road, and has 
arrived ; and I, for my part, tread a somewhat lonesome trail. 

I thank God for one thing, that I have been extremely fortunate i: 
finding friends in this world. I suppose we all have friends, but it is 
a beautiful thing to have such a friend. 

Some friends we don’t remember after they have passed away. 
Someway, we don’t realize them. We can’t see their faces. But | 
can see him in forty positions. I can see his gestures, I can hear his 
voice. I can note his speech. He is not very far off. He has gone 
into another room of the Father’s house, and is working in some “de 
partment of God’s vast house.” I believe in immortality just for his 
sake. For such a child there must be a Father’s house ; and for such 
a spirit, with so many thoughts, there must be a place to work them 
out. 
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lieports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN. 


rhe Committee on Reports from States adopted the general plan 
f report which has been in use for three years past. The form in 
which the report was asked was, however, changed; instead of a 


circular asking for the information sought, sets of blanks, with ques- 


tions and space for answers, were prepared, and sent to each of the 
Corresponding Secretaries. In the form of blanks, the questions 
appeared so much more formidable than before that many correspond 
ents supposed the present committee had largely increased the bur- 
den they sought to lay upon them; but, with the one exception of 
a question as to the holding of State Conferences of Charities and 
Correction, which was ordered by a resolution of the Eighteenth Con- 
ference, only the information which the circulars of the past three 
years have asked for was requested for this year. 

The committee has some doubt upon the wisdom of seeking the 
statistics in the manner that has become customary, and is rather of 
opinion that the best and most useful reports that can be secured 
from, at any rate, a majority of the States and Territories of the Union 
are those which express in general terms the progress or the retro- 
gression that has occurred in the inethods and practice of the States 
with respect to their treatment of the defective, dependent, and delin- 
quent classes. While admitting the great value and interest of 
accurate statistics, collected from year to year, if they could be 
obtained, the committee thinks that, with the machinery at present at 
the command of the Conference, it is impossible to obtain statistics 
of value from the majority of the States. If the time shall ever come 
when the National Conference shall have a permanent Secretary, with 
a sufficient amount of paid clerical help, then something of the kind, 
which should approach a permanent census bureau of these depart- 
ments, might be achieved. 
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The chairman of the Committee on Reports from States this , x 
happened also to be Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Jy 
Conference. By resolution, the Executive Committee is empowered F} 
to fill all vacancies among the officers of the Conference, so that Fy 
was his first business to correspond with all the State Secreta i 


and, with the advice of the President, substitute other names for thos 5 
who declined to serve, or who could not be found through the m 
Although reasonable diligence was used in this work, yet for the 


lowing States and Territories the efforts to obtain a report have | 
unsuccessful : — 


Au © 


NON-REPORTING STATES, WITH POPULATION. 


Arkansas, 1,128,179 New Mexico, I 

California, . 1,208,130 South Carolina, 1,1 

Idaho, 84,385 Virginia, 1, ( 

Maryland, 1,042,390 West Virginia, 7( 
Mississippi, 1,289,600 Washington, 34 
Nevada, 


45,761 Wisconsin, . 


New Hampshire, 376,530 


Total, 10,934, 
It will be noticed that several of the States above named hay 
been among those from which the Conference has heretofore usual|; 
received reports. The failure to report in such cases has been owing 
to the fact that the Corresponding Secretaries have been unable 
act, and have failed to notify the committee of their inability u 


too late for a substitute appointment. In several of the cases t! 


Lil 


inability was caused by the complexity and fulness of the rep 
asked for. Had the Secretaries been satisfied to do the best the 
could, some report would have been made; but, in attempting to 
comply with all that was asked of them, they ended in total failure 
In other instances no Corresponding Secretary has yet been found. 


Reports, more or less full, have been received from the following 
States and Territories, namely : — 


States. Population. States. Popula 
Alabama, 1,513,017 Georgia, 1,837 
Arizona, 59,620 Illinois, . 3,826 
Colorado, 412,198 Indiana, . . 2,192,4 
Connecticut, — 746,258 Indian Territory, 

District of Columbia, . 230,392 Ilowa,. 1,91 1,89 
Delaware, 168,493 Kansas, . Soy ae Gh elk. Se 
Florida, . 391,422 Kentucky, . a . 1,858,635 


REPORTS FR¢ 


Population. 
1,115,557 
661,086 
2,238,943 
2,093,589 Pennsylvania, 
1,826 hode Island 


1,3 
2,679,184 South Dakot 

132,159 

1,059,910 

1,444,933 

rk, . 519975553 

. Carolina, : 1,617,947 


th Dakota, eae 182,719 


Of these the following appear for the first time in the list of States 
reporting, namely : Georgia, Louisiana, North Dakota, Ontario, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming; while the District of Columbia and Texas, 
which have reported previously, failed to report last year. 

Following the example set by the committee of last year, the in- 
formation received has been grouped into departments; and whatever 
statistics have been given are arranged under the department head. 
Under the heading of “ Legislation,” etc., will be found any general 
remarks in answer to the query: ‘“‘ What has been the general drift and 
result of legislation in your State during the last few years? What 
new laws would you mention as important during that period?” 

Many of the reports received this year are very full, and have been 
prepared with great care ; and the thanks of the committee are ten- 
dered to the Secretaries who have so well performed a duty volun- 
tarily assumed, and for which the reward is so slight. Many other 
Secretaries, whose reports are brief and less statistical, have labored 
under greater difficulties, owing to the fact that there were no general 
sources of information available to them, so that the facts they pre- 
sent have been collected with great patience and diligence from a 
variety of sources. This is made clear under the heading of “ Statis 
tical Agencies.” When no report has been received upon one of the 


topics, the name of the State is omitted under the heading. 


POPULATION OF STATES REPORTING. 


The figures of the eleventh census are still fresh enough to be used 
for the purposes of this report, and are given above. We have re- 
ceived this year more or less complete reports from States and Terri- 
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tories, including the Province of Ontario, Canada, having a toa) 
population of 53,953,841 ; while from States and Territories contaip. 
ing 10,934,761 inhabitants no report has this year been received, 
But, as from the States of California, Maryland, New Hampshire. 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, with a total population of 
over 9,000,000, reports have been received in recent years, it is fair 
to say that the Conference is in touch with not less than 94 per cen 
of the total population, as far as receiving reports through the com. 
mittee is concerned. 


STATE BoarDs. 

The Committee on State Boards of Charities has the duty of re 
porting specially on this subject. From the reports received, we giy 
the following items by States, omitting, in most cases, particulars 
which have been fully given in recent reports of this nature. 

Alabama.— Has no State Board of Charities. There is a Board o! 
Inspection of Convicts, which has general supervision over prisons 

Arizona,— Has no State Board of Charities. Has a Board of three 
Prison Commissioners, and a Board of three Insane Asylum Com- 
missioners, 

Colorado.— Has an efficient State Board of Charities, which has 
advisory and inspectional powers over all charitable and correctiona 
institutions and affairs. 

Connecticut.— Has a State Board of Charities, which has advisory 
supervision over State, county, and private penal, charitable, and 
reform institutions. 

District of Columbia.—No State Board, but a Superintendent of 
Charities, a federal officer, has supervision of certain medical chari- 
ties, child-saving institutions, and lodging-houses for non-resident 
poor. His duties include advice to Congress as to appropriations in 
aid of charitable and reformatory institutions. 

Delaware.— Has no State Board of Charities. A State Board of 
Health, a State Board for the Insane, with general powers, and a 
State Board of Immigration. Efforts are making toward the estab- 
lishment of a State Board of Charities with some hope of success. 

Florida.— Has no State Board of Charities, but a Board of State 
Institutions. Specific functions not given. | 

Georgia.— No State Board of Charities. The lunatic asylum is 
conducted by the State officers. 

Illinois. — Has a Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, 
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REPORTS FROM STATES. 


which has authority to inspect and report on State charitable institu 
tions, county jails, and almshouses. 
/ndiana.— Has a Board of State Charities having advisory and in- 


spectional powers over State, county, and municipal penal, reforma- 


tory, and charitable institutions. 

Indian Territory.— Has no State Board of Charities or other 
Board with general powers or duties. 

/o>wa.— Has no State Board of Charities. Has a State Board of 
Health, with ample power. 

Kansas — Has a State Board of Trustees of institutions, which 
controls the benevolent institutions of the State, also a State Board 
f Health. 

Kentucky.— Has no State Board of Charities. Has a State Board 

Health. 

Louistana.— No State Board of Charities. There is in New Or- 
leans a Prison Commission, with supervisory powers only. 

Maine.— No State Board of Charities. A committee of six trustees, 
five men and one woman, appointed by the governor, have general 
ontrol of State penal and charitable affairs. 

Massachusetts— Has a State Board of Lunacy and Charity, with 
full supervisory and considerable executive functions, also a Prison 
Commission and a State Board of Health. 

Michigan.— Has a State Board of Charities and Correction, having 
idvisory supervision of State and county penal, reformatory, and 
haritable institutions ; also a State Board of Health. 

Minnesota.— Has a State Board of Charities and Correction, with 
advisory supervision of State, county, and municipal charitable and 
correctional affairs; also a State Lunacy Commission, with powers 
of inspection. 

Missouri — No general State Board. Each State institution has 
its own board of management. A committee of the legislature, to 
visit institutions during the interim between biennial sessions, is 
appointed by the governor. 

Montana.— Has no State Board of Charities. The Department of 
State has charge of the several boards of institutions ; and there is 
also a Board of Pardons, consisting of the Secretary of State, Attorney- 
General, and State Auditor. 

Nebraska.— No State Board of Charities. The institutions are 
under the control of the State Board of Public Lands and Buildings, 
consisting of the Secretary of State, Attorney-General, State Treas- 
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urer, and Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings ; except a 
Home for Friendless and an Industrial School, which are under jojy; 
management of above Board and a Woman Board of Associated 
Charities. 

New Jersey — There is no active State Board of Charities. | 
Council of Charities and Correction, with little appropriation, is jn 
operative. The State Board of Health inspects the sanitary condi. 
tion of all the institutions. There is a State Charities Aid 
Association, voluntary, but authorized by Supreme Court to visit and 
investigate charitable and penal affairs. The State Charities Aid 
Association contributes a very full and useful report, which is used in 
the following pages, as well as that from our Corresponding Secretary 

New York.— Has a State Board of Charities, a Superintendent 
of State Prisons, a Commission in Lunacy, a Factory Inspector, 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration, and a Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics. 

North Carolina.—- Has a Board of Public Charities, with super- 
visory powers. 

North Dakota.— Has no Board of State Charities. Each institu- 
tion has its local board. 

Ohio.— Has a Board of State Charities, with advisory supervision 
over public charitable and correctional institutions. 

Ontario.— No Provincial Board. The lunatic asylums and cen- 
tral prison are managed by inspectors. The Inspector of Prisons 
seems to perform some of the functions usually expected of a State 
Board of Charities. 

Oregon.— Has a State Board of Charities just beginning its work. 

Pennsylvania.— Has a State Board of Public Charities, with advi- 
sory supervision over public charitable and correctional affairs. 

Rhode Island—No Board of State Charities proper. A Board of 
State Charities and Correction has direct charge of State Prison, 
Providence County Jail, State Almshouse, State Asylum for the 
Insane, and State Reform School; also has some other duties. Be. 
sides this Board there is a Board of Control of the State Home and 
School, and another Board of Control of the Institution for the Deaf. 

South Dakota,— A State Board of Charities and Correction has 
direct charge of the management of the State institutions only. No 
other supervising board. 

Tennessee.— No State Board of Charities. Each institution has its 
separate board of control. 
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5 
T-xas.— No State Board of Charities. Each institution has its 
board of control. 
Utah.— No State Board of any kind. 
Vermont.—No State Board of Charities. There is a Board of 
Supervision of the Insane. 
Wyoming — A State Board of Charities and Reform has charge of 
insane, prisoners, and dependants, and is a joint Board of Control 
of the institutions. No supervising board. 


(GENERAL AGENCIES FOR THE COLLECTION OF STATISTICS OF THE DE- 
PENDENT, DELINQUENT, AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 


Alabama.— Some reports are annually made to the governor. 


Arizona.— Reports are annually rendered to the governor of the 
Penitentiary and the Insane Asylum. These are printed biennially. 


Colorado.— The State Board of Charities and Correction is about 
to begin the regular collection and compilation of such statistics. 

District of Columbia.—Reports are received by the District Auditor. 

Delaware-— No general agency of the kind. 

Florida.— The Commissioner of Agriculture receives reports from 
State institutions only. 

Georgia.— Reports are received from State asylums only. 

/ilinois.— Reports from State institutions are received by the State 
Commissioners of Public Charities and from the Penitentiary and 
State Reformatory by the governor. No reports are received from 
counties, cities, or towns; but information is gathered biennially by 
the assistant secretary of the State Board, and published by it. 

Indiana.— Reports are received and filed by the Board of State 
Charities, as follows: from the hospitals for insane, a monthly report, 
by name, of patients received and discharged ; from all State charita- 
ble and correctional institutions, a quarterly report of expenditures 
and of inmates by number; also, quarterly report from the county 
poor asylums of their inmates admitted and discharged, by name; 
annual reports of the county expenditures for poor relief, expense of 
asylum, children’s homes, jails, and similar expenditures. The rec- 
ords of patients in hospitals for insane and inmates of poor asylums 
are kept in alphabetical card catalogues. It is intended to extend 
the system until one general alphabetical card catalogue includes the 
names of all inmates of State and county institutions, with supple- 
mentary catalogues by classes, such as “Insane,” 


“Orphans,” “ Pris- 
oners,” etc. 
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Indian Territory.— No reports received. 

Jowa.— Reports received from State institutions only. 

Kansas.— State Auditor receives reports from charitable instity. 
tions. 

Kentucky.— No reports except those of institutions to the State 
Auditor. 

Louisiana.— Only of the Charity Hospital and the Insane Asylum, 

Maine.— Reports are made to the governor and council. 

Massachusetts— Reports are received by the State Board of Lun: 
and Charity and by Prison Commissioners. 

Michigan.— Reports from State institutions to Auditor-General, 
monthly. From county institutions to Secretary of State, annually, 
Quarterly reports from insane asylums and annual reports from po r- 
houses to Board of State Charities and Correction. 

Minnesota.— Full reports of State, county, and municipal chari- 
ties and correction are received by the State Board of Charities and 
Correction. 

Missouri.— The Auditor of State publishes an annual report of the 
amounts appropriated by the State. No other general statistics. 

Montana.— Some reports are received by the Department of State. 

Nebraska.— Only statistics of State institutions are kept. 

New York.— The Secretary of State receives reports from the 
counties, showing the number of paupers, both town and county, 
number of persons temporarily relieved, expenses connected with 
county poorhouses, expense of administering temporary relief, value 
of poorhouse establishments, etc. Similar returns are made to the 
State Board of Charities; and to the latter reports are also made 
expenditures of all State charitable and reformatory institutions, and 
of all orphan asylums, homes for the friendless, hospitals, and dis- 
pensaries. Reports of expenditures of State prisons are made to the 
Superintendent of State Prisons. Expenditures on behalf of immi- 
grants are reported to the State Board of Charities. 

North Carolina.— The State Board of Public Charities is collecting 
some statistics of the kind. 


North Dakota.—Only State institutions report their expenses to 
the capitol. 

Ohio.— Statistics of all State and county charities and correction 
are received by the State Board of Charities. 

Ontario.— The Inspector of Prisons receives reports from the hos- 
pitals, jails, refuges, and orphanages yearly. 
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Ovregon.—None, so far. The State Board of Charities and Cor- 
yn will have reports. 
ennsylvania.— All persons having oversight of the poor in all 
s and counties of the State, all those having charge of peniten- 
s, reformatories, and county jails, and all those having charge 
ny charitable, reformatory, or correctional institution, are required 
» report to the general agent of the Board of Public Charities, at 
) time and in such manner as he shall prescribe. 
bode Island.— The only reports are those made annually, in print, 
he legislature. 
uth Dakota.— Reports are received by the governor only for 
» who are maintained at State expense. 
‘nnessee.— No reports received except of State institutions by the 
tary of State. 
rs. — Only reports from the State institutions. 
Vtah— The superintendents of insane asylums, Reform School, 
School for Deaf report to the legislature. No other reports are 
to the Territorial authorities. 
vrmont,— Reports are received by the State Auditor. 
IV’ yoming.— No reports of the kind received. 


<PENSES OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, HOW APPORTIONED. 


{/abama.— The insane are supported in full by the State, also the 

and dumb and the blind. Paupers and other dependants are 
supported by the counties in which they reside. 

Arizona.— Felons are maintained in the Penitentiary by the Terri- 


their transportation there, by the counties in which they are 
1 


convicted. Insane, same plan. For lesser crimes confined in county 
jails. No systematic care of paupers. Counties act singly. 
Colorado.— The insane in the hospital are supported by the State ; 
those in poorhouses, etc., by the counties. The Industrial School for 
Boys, Institution for the Deaf and Blind, Penitentiary, and Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home receive State support. Paupers are supported by 


+} 


counties. 
District of Columbia.— Federal government contributes to hospitals, 
and provides for education of dependent blind. 

District government provides for all other classes, placing many in 
federal institutions and paying pro rata for their support. 

Florida.— The State supports those in the State institutions. The 
counties support the paupers. 
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Georgia.— All| insane supported by the State. Each county p 
vides for its paupers. 

Illinois. — Inmates of State institutions are maintained wholly by th 
State, except a trifling charge for clothing and other incidental p r 
sonal expenses. The counties construct and maintain the jails and 
almshouses, except in a few counties where the towns are charged 
with the actual cost of maintaining their respective paupers. Out. 
door relief is furnished by towns to a slight degree. The counties 
pay for clothing, etc., for indigent inmates in State institutions. They 
also pay a fixed charge per month for the maintenance of boys and 
girls committed to the industrial schools by the courts. These indus. 
trial schools are conducted by private corporations. The city of 
Chicago maintains a House of Correction. The State Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home is supported by the State, the United States paying 
about half the per capita cost. Penitentiaries and reformatories are 
supported by the State. 

/ndiana.— Inmates of State benevolent institutions are maintained 
by the State, except as to clothing and transportation, which is paid 
by the friends or by counties. About fourteen per cent. of the in- 
sane are in county poor asylums at the expense of the counties, the 
remainder in State hospitals at State expense. The arrangements for 
the care of the chronic insane are in a condition of transition from 
county to complete State care. Convicts in State Prison are self-sup 
porting under contract labor. The reformatories for boys and girls 
are controlled by the State, but half the expense is paid pro rata oj 
the inmates sent by the counties from which they come. The paupers 
in poor asylums are supported by the counties, also the jails and 
workhouses. Outdoor relief is administered by township trustees, 
but is a charge on the county funds. Dependent children in orphans’ 
homes are supported by the counties, except those in the State Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ -Home, and those in private, church, or 
endowed orphanages. 

Indian Territory.— No provision for care of such persons, except 
insane in Cherokee district, which has a small building where twenty 
can be cared for. ; 

Jowa.— Counties support all dependants who have legal residence. 
Inmates of State penitentiaries are supported by the State, jails by 
counties. All paupers are county charges. Insane in State institu- 
tions who have legal residence are paid for by the counties from 
which they are sent. The county authorities collect where families are 
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pay, otherwise the county provides. Non-resident insane are 
» charges. 
1s.— The State supports insane, in asylums or by repayment to 
ies for expense occurred, at fifty cents per day. 
Avntucky.— The insane are cared for by the State, the poor by the 
nties. A deplorable system of allowing seventy-five dollars per 
ir to be paid to the parents or guardians of an idiot is the source 
f much extravagance and abuse, and militates against the success of 
State Schoo! for the Feeble-minded, which stands in immediate 
| of dissolution at every session of the legislature. 
Maine— “Only insane persons when in insane hospitals are sup- 
d by the State, and then only when they have no ‘ pauper settle- 
‘nts’ in any town in the State. All others are supported by the 
ywns where they happen to be then in distress, unless they happen 
have settlement in some other town in the State. The State sup- 
ports no paupers outside of plantations. ”’ 
Vassachusetts.— All paupers having a settlement in a town are sup- 
rted by the town. All others are supported by the State. 
Michigan.— The insane in the State asylums are supported by their 
respective counties for two years, and then transferred to State sup- 
port. Such as have no legal settlements are supported from the first 
by the State. ‘The jails and poorhouses are constructed and main- 
tained by the respective counties. There are a very few exceptions, 
however, to the county support of inmates in poorhouses, a few coun- 
ties having the township system. ‘The law provides that either may 
be adopted, the matter being left with County Boards of Supervisors. 
Lock-ups are supported by the cities in which they are, and Detroit 
maintains a House of Correction. Other counties may send their 


prisoners to this institution if they have a contract with it, and pay 


for the board of short-time prisoners to be sent. Prisons and reforma- 
tories for juvenile offenders are maintained entirely by the State, as 
is also the State Public School, School for the Blind, and School for 
the Deaf, except in the case of the two last named, the expense of 
clothing patients is charged back to the counties. (See also indigent 
and pauper insane under “ Insanity” etc.) 

Minnesota.— All insane cared for by the State, no charge to 
counties or individuals. Delinquents cared for by the State, except 
inmates of county jails and municipal lock-ups and workhouses. 
Deaf, blind, and feeble-minded cared for by the State, except a 
charge back upon parents or counties for clothing and transporta- 
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tion. Paupers are a charge upon the several counties in sixty | 
ties. In about twenty counties they are a charge upon the townshj 
villages, or cities. No State paupers. 

Missouri.— Report not clear on this head. The State supp 
schools for the blind and deaf and asylums for the insane, cou 


sil} 


and cities paying for the care of their insane in the State asy| 


Incorporated cities support poorhouses, hospitals, and insane asylums, 
St. Louis City maintains an insane asylum, receiving some aid from 
the State; also two hospitals, a poorhouse, a workhouse, an 
house of refuge, with an aggregate of about 2,500 inmates. 

Montana.— Each county takes care of its own poor and dependant 
The insane are sent to the State asylum. 

New Jersey.— Some counties have county houses, others suppor 
townships. There are eight county (lunatic) asylums, and two own: 
by the State. The State appropriates two dollars per capita per week 
for patients in county asylums, and one dollar per capita for ea 
county patient in State asylums. The counties pay the remainder, 
The State provides for the support and clothing of insane convicts in 
the State asylums and pays the salaries of the officers. No report as 
to other institutions. 

New York.— The State maintains in institutions the blind, deaf and 
dumb, idiots and feeble-minded youth, juvenile offenders, criminals, 
and ‘State paupers” (these in selected county poorhouses). The 
State also maintains a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. Counties main- 
tain the dependent insane partly in State institutions and partly in 
county poorhouses and poorhouse asylums. (This has been changed 
as fast as the law enacted in 1890, placing insane under State main- 
tenance, has been applied. It is expected that after Oct. 1, 1892, 
all the pauper and indigent insane will be removed from the po 
houses and become a State charge, except in New York and Kings 
Counties.) For dependent adult blind, deaf and dumb, idiots and 
epileptics, there is no public provision but in county poorhouses, ex- 
cept that in New York City twenty thousand dollars are annually dis- 
tributed pro rata among the adult blind, of good character, who have 
not been inmates of public institutions. The counties maintain their 
own paupers. ‘The “township system” is adopted in some counties, 
and prevails more or less in most of them. The reformatory institu- 
tions are maintained by the State. Tramps, when sent to the Peni- 
tentiary, are maintained at the expense of the State. 

North Carolina.— The report is not clear on this head. The State 
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makes a small annual appropriation in aid of the asylums for orphans, 

supports an institution for the deaf and one for the blind. 
ed land to employ convicts in farming. 


Has 


North Dakota.— All insane committed to the State hospital, and 
convicts sent to the Penitentary, are at the expense of the State, no 
unt being kept with the separate counties. 
Ohio.— State makes provision as follows: for insane, imbecile, 
mute, blind, soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans, juvenile offenders of 
ith sexes, and criminals. ‘The institutions for above-named classes 
are maintained at State expense, but bills for clothing and travelling 
expenses of inmates (except of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and the 
nitentiary) are certified back to the counties for payment. The 
inties make provision for the dependent poor, also for insane, im- 
beciles, and epileptic, when such are for any reason ineligible for 
admittance to State institutions. The council of any city or village 
has power under the law “to establish, erect, and maintain houses of 
refuge and correction, and workhouses.” 
Ontario.— The Province maintains the pauper insane in the six 
asylums of the Province. Many of the harmless insane are supported 
by the municipalities in poorhouses, and in some cases, unfortunately, 


in the county jails in counties where there are no poorhouses. The 


municipalities maintain the sick and dependent, but the government 
assists pro rata. 


Ovegon.— State supports insane, and maintains also schools for the 


blind and deaf, and a Reform School; also appropriates money to two 


orphan asylums and refuge home. Each county supports its own 
poor, on a poor-farm or by binding out or by outdoor relief. A few 
towns extend charitable aid, but it is purely voluntary. The support 
of the insane and indigent is by law committed to the State and the 
counties. 

Pennsylvania.— The State erects penitentiaries, and pays the sala- 
ries of their officers. The counties pay for the maintenance therein 
of their convicts, and all expense of county jails. The same rule 
ipplies to reformatories. The State pays for the education and sup- 
port during youth of the blind, deaf, and feeble-minded. It also 
erects hospitals for the insane, and, after the counties have paid one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per week for each inmate received there- 
from, pays a balance not to exceed two dollars per week. ‘The State 
supports two hospitals in the anthracite mining, and four in the 
bituminous mining regions, for injured persons. All paupers are sup- 
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ported by their respective counties. The legislature makes 
appropriations to private charitable institutions. 

Rhode Island.— The cities and towns support the paupers having 
legal settlement therein who are not insane. The State supports a| 
others. ‘The State, however, does not furnish outdoor relief. Cities 
and towns bear the burden of expense attending violation 
their ordinances. The State bears the expense of other crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

South Dakota.— Counties care for their own paupers. Criminals 
are at State expense. Counties are charged sixteen dollars pe 
month for each inmate of the insane hospitals they send. The re- 
maining expense is defrayed by the State. 

Tennessee.— The State supports the insane, the deaf and dumb and 
the blind asylums, the Industrial School in the proportion of 1 fo: 
every 1,100 of the scholastic population, the prisoners in the Pe: 
itentiaries, and the Confederate Home. In the case of the 
sane the State supports 1 for each 4,o00 of the population. The 
insane are cared for as above, and all paupers are cared for and 
supported by the counties. The Penitentiary is run under the lease 
system. 


ZTexas.— Paupers and insane are cared for by the counties unti! 


the insane are sent to the asylums. Then the State is at all the ex- 
pense. ‘Towns do nothing directly. 

Utah.— The Territory pays the expenses of the insane asylums and 
reform schools. ‘The counties and cities pay for the support of a 
few paupers. There is very little public charity in Utah The 
United States government pays for all criminals sent to the Peni 
tentiary. Prisoners in city or county jails are supported by the city 
or county. 

Vermont.— Insane paupers are wholly supported, when in the 
asylums, by the State; when out of the asylums, by the towns to 
which they belong. There are no county charges. 

Wyoming.— Insane, dependants, delinquents, and criminals are 
supported by the State; the insane by a special tax, others by a gen- 
eral appropriation, all under the control of State Board of Charities. 


STATISTICS OF THE INSANE FOR ONE YEAR. 


When general statistics are kept, other than those of individual 
institutions, the same is specified. Any special information is ap- 
pended. 
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rhama.— Insane in institutions, whole number for the year, 

average, I,115 ; maintenance cost, $124,267.44. Pay patients 

tate institutions, 47. None in private institutions, none in county 
town institutions, none boarded out. 

{rizona.—Whole number in institutions, 115 ; average, 81.8 ; main 

ce cost, $25,372.42. 

\ll insane are in the Territorial asylum. The capacity of the build- 

‘is 150 patients. Attached to the insane asylum is a farm of 160 

res, which is being brought to a high state of cultivation by those 

itients capable of outdoor labor, and is becoming a factor in the 
intenance of the institution. 

Jorado.— Whole number, 296; average, 286; maintenance cost, 
18,698.63, or $170.27 per capita. All in the State institution. 
Connecticut-— Total patients in State hospital May 1, 1892, 1,498. 
ht private asylums. Number of patients not given. 

District of Columbia.— Whole number in institutions, 1,857; aver- 
age, 1,505; maintenance cost, $349,505.98, or $232.23 per capita. 
None in private or other institutions. 

lower Building for the sick among the inmates at the Government 
Hospital for Insane now complete, 100 beds. Howard Hall for the 
criminal and dangerous classes of the insane is being completed. Its 
plan is a quadrilateral building enclosing open grounds. Capacity, 

single rooms. Management of Government Hospital for the 

Insane is asking Congress to appropriate for a building for 150 of 
the epileptic insane, 125 of this class at present mingling with other 
insane, to their detriment. 

Delaware—— Whole number in State hospital, 262; average, 182, 


including 13 pay patients; maintenance cost, $25,000. No county, 


town, or private institutions. No insane boarded out. 

Florida.— Whole number, 313. 

Georgia.— Whole number in State hospital, 1,580; average, 1,530, 
including 25 pay patients. 

/ilinois— Whole number in State, estimated, 7,592 ; average, esti- 
mated, 5,987; maintenance cost, $792,385.58. Average in State 
institutions, 3,837; cost, $586,843.50. Average in county institu- 
tions, estimated, 2,150; estimated cost, $205,540.00. Average in pri- 
vate institutions, 64; estimated cost, $20,000. 

None in public institutions at private cost (pay patients). None 
boarded out at public expense. Insane in county institutions are in 


poorhouses, some of which have separate insane departments. 
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Indiana.— Whole number in institutions, 3,863 ; average, 2,84; 
maintenance cost, estimated, $641,960.59. Average number 
State institutions, 2,441; cost, $534,598.59. Average number 
county institutions, 400; cost, $29,999.40. Cost to counties of con. 
veyance, inquests, etc., $107,362. 

Average number in private institutions, 12. No pay patients in 
State hospitals. No insane boarded out at public expense. Insane 
in county institutions are in poorhouses. General statistics of insane 
in institutions are collected, compiled, and published by Board oj 
State Charities. 

Indian Territory — Whole number in institution, 6; maintenance 
cost, $2,000. None boarded out, none in county institutions, etc. 
The only provision for insane is made by the Cherokee nation for 
Cherokees. 

Jowa.— Whole number in institutions, 2,761 ; average, 2,690. Ay 
erage number in State institutions, 1,887 ; cost, $649,305.54, includ- 
ing 63 pay patients. Average number in county institutions, 803. 
None in private institutions, none boarded out. There are fourteen 
county asylums mostly in connection with poor-farms. ‘The rest are 
in poorhouses. 

Kansas.— Average number in State institutions, 1,262; mainte- 
nance cost, $201,c61.43; per capita, $160.75. Insane in care of 
counties or towns are kept generally in county poorhouses or jails. 
None are boarded out at public expense. 

Kentucky.—“ A mistaken notion of economy has reduced the per 
capita for the support of the lunatic asylums, and the number of at- 
tendants has necessarily been reduced, and the wages paid cannot 
secure the best service.” 

Louisiana.— Whole number in institutions, 654. Maintenance 
cost of State hospitals, $71,016.73. Some insane are in county poor- 
houses. The city of New Orleans sometimes sends some to the Lou- 
isiana Retreat, a Catholic asylum. 

“ Here, as in many other States, it is as yet not understood that 
an insane person is a patient, and not a criminal. 

Maine.— Whole number in State institutions, 667; average, 649 
including 53 pay patients; maintenance cost, $189,512.36. No sta 
tistics as to county institutions. None boarded at public expense. 

“The probability is that about one-half the insane are maintained 
at the hospital: the remainder — many of whom are mildly insane — 
are taken care of at home or in the various almshouses.” 


in 
iil 
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Massachusetts — Whole number institutions, 7,438; average, 
68, including 481 pay maintenance cost, $1,108,630. 
erage number in State institutions, 4,140; COSt. $735,474. Aver- 
number in town institutions, 1,18 $162,829. Average 
mber in private institutions, 242; cost, $21 Of the insane in 
of towns, an average number of 778 are in town almshouses, 
} in lunatic hospitals. Insane boarded out at public expense, 
rage number, 189; cost, $29,171. General statistics of the insane 
compiled by the Board of Lunacy and Charity. 
Vichigan.— Whole number in institutions, 4, average, 3,366. 
age number in State institutions, 2,872; cost, $562,101.17, in 
ding 202 pay patients. Average number i 


n county institutions, 
->, Average number in private 


institutions, 162. None are 


yoarded out at public expense. ‘The insane in care of the counties 


ire kept in poorhouses, except in Wayne County (Detroit), where is 


sood asylum building with 187 inmates. General statistics of State, 
ity, and private institutions are compiled 


by the Board of 
ections and Charity. The asylums for the 


insane are more 


Some counties are making contracts with the one R. C, 


; fyy)] 
lan full. 


Asylum to care for their insane, and the jails are being used for 


the temporary confinement of the insane. The following distinction 
exists between indigent and pauper insane in Michigan. Whena 

‘rson in indigent circumstances becomes insane, application may b¢ 
made in his behalf to the judge of probate of the county where he 

ides for admission to a State asylum. ‘The judge investigates 
(under careful provision of law) the facts as to his insanity and also 
his indigency. If, after careful investigation, in the presence of the 
osecuting attorney of the county and of the supervisor of the town- 


ip or alderman of the ward in which such insane person resides, 
such insane person is adjudged indigent, the 


judge reports such fact 
to the supervisor of the county, who is required to raise money 


juisite to meet the expenses of the support of such insane person. 
In the case of a pauper insane, the superintendent of the poor, or 
supervisor, shall make application to the judge oi probate, who inves- 


tigates the question of insanity only, issues his order for admission (if 


facts warrant it), and reports to the supervisor, same as in the 
case of an indigent. 


Minnesota.— Whole number in State institution, 2,63 


average, 
2,032; maintenance cost, $370,000. 


None in county or town inst- 


tions. None boarded out. None in private institutions. General 
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statistics of the insane are compiled by the Board of Correctio; 
and Charities. 

Missouri.— Total number of inmates in three State asylums, 1,4; 
No statistics as to cost. 


I 


Montana.— All the insane are in the State asylum. 

Nebraska.— No statistics, except of appropriations. See 
propriations.” 

New Jersey — Whole number at end of year in institutions, 2,701, 
Number in State institutions at end of the year, 1,578. Numbe: 
county institutions at end of the year, 1,123. No statistics of cost, 
(See report on apportionment of expenses on a previous page. 
These figures given are of those in special asylums. There are som 
others in poorhouses. None are boarded out. 

New York.— Whole number in institutions Oct. 1, 1891, 16,647. 
Average number in State institutions, 6,508; cost, $1,643,40 
cluding about 500 pay patients. Number in county or town 
tutions October 1, estimated, 8,612. Cost is estimated at about $2.2; 
per week per capita. Number in private institutions October 1, 83s. 
The insane in care of counties are partly in poorhouses and partly in 
asylums for the insane. They are now being removed to State hos- 
pitals as fast as accommodations are ready. None (or very few 
boarded out at public expense. ‘The legislature of 1891 appropriated 
nearly half a million dollars to carry the “State Care of the Insane” 
Act into effect, by providing additional accommodations on_ the 
grounds of the existing State hospitals. The insane are being re 
moved as the additional buildings are ready ; and, when all have been 
removed from the county poorhouses and asylums, the maintenance of 
the insane becomes a State charge. At present the State erects 
buildings and pays only salaries, repairs, etc., charging the counties a 
certain amount per capita for maintenance. Female physicians have 
been appointed in most of the State hospitals, under an act of 1890. 
The State Asylums for the Insane have been changed in name to 
State Hospitals. The distinction between the acute and chronic 
insane has been removed by the State Care Act; and all hospitals 
receive and care for all classes of the insane, each within its own 
district. 

North Dakota.—Whole number in State institutions, 320; aver- 
age, 227, including 2 pay patients ; maintenance cost, $57,300. None 
in county or town institutions. None boarded out. All are sent di- 
rect to the State hospital. 
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Ohio.— Whole number in institutions for year, 7,752; average, 
| 


291; Maintenance cost, $851,450.06. Average number in State 
institutions, 5,289 ; cost, $758,264.06. Average number in county in- 
tutions, 1,003; Cost, $93,186. Average number in private institu- 
ns, no data. Insane in county institutions are maintained in county 
infirmaries (poorhouses). None are boarded out. General statistics 
the insane are compiled by the Board of State Charities. 
Ontario.— Whole number in State institutions, 4,972; average, 
institutions, 3,898; cost, $544,633, including 577 pay 
atients. In county or town institutions, very few. In private 
stitutions, less than fifty. None boarded out at public expense. 
The insane in care of counties or towns are in poorhouses, and in 
yme cases in jails, where there are no poorhouses. General sta- 
tistics are compiled by the Government Inspector of Asylums. At 
the Toronto Asylum the cottage system is being adopted. The Prison 
eform Commissioners recommend a more prompt removal of the 
insane from the jails to the provincial asylums, in cases suitable for 
asylum treatment. They also recommend that the erection of poor- 
houses be made compulsory on the part of the counties, and that the 
:t and harmless insane be transferred from the jails to the poor- 
Houses 
Oregon.— Whole number in State institutions, 700; average, 670; 
maintenance cost, $85,000. None in county or town institutions. 
None boarded out. Very few in private institutions. The insane 


yspital has now 725 inmates, and has reached the limit of capacity. 
lhe subject of building another in the eastern part of the State is 
being discussed. 

Pennsylvania.— Whole number in institutions, 7,587; average, 

25 ; maintenance cost, $1,193,700. Number in State institutions, 
verage, 5,189; cost, $947,220, including 725 pay patients. Number 
in county institutions, average, 1,425; cost, $246,480. Number in 
private institutions, average, 575; cost, $297,665. The insane in 
care of counties are for the most part kept in asylums for the 
nsane. About two hundred are boarded out, expense not given. 
General statistics of the insane are compiled by the Lunacy Com- 
mittee of the Board of Public Charity. 

Rhode Island— Whole number in institutions, 952; average, 715. 
Number in State institutions, average, 527. Number in private insti 
tutions, average, 188. Number in county institutions, none. No 
insane are boarded out. 
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South Dakota.— Whole number in State institutions, 373; 
age, 277; maintenance cost, $66,000, or $238 per capita. 

in county institutions. None in private institutions. None b 

out. 

Tennessee— Whole number in institutions, 1,176; average, 1, 
maintenance cost, $228,000. In State institutions, average number, 
$86; cost, $210,000, including 49 pay patients (this includes the esti- 
mated value of the farm products used). In county institutions, aver 
age, 290; cost, $18,000 (this is exclusive of farm products used). [ny 
private institutions, none. The insane in the care of counties 
kept in poorhouses. There are g boarded out at public expe 
at a cost of $60 per capita per annum, ‘The State has four asylun 
of a total capacity of 1,200 to 1,500, three for white and one 
colored insane. Counties can now erect asylums for insane. David. 
son County is now doing so at large expense. In the asylums 
whites and negroes are kept entirely separate, although under the 
same management and treatment. Every comfort and convenience 
given to one race is given to the other also. 

7exas.— Average number in State institution, 1,113; cost, $231,- 
392. No statistics as to county or other institutions. Insane ar 
held in jails, without any regard to anything except safety, frequentl) 
a great length of time, awaiting room in the asylum. Meantime the 
get attention from the county physician, but their condition is ofte: 
pitiable. 

Utah.— Whole number in State institution, 197; average, 141; 
maintenance cost of same, $30,879. None in county houses or pri- 
vate institutions. 

Vermont.— Whole number in institution, about 550 ; average, about 
500, including about roo pay patients; maintenance cost, about 
$97,500. Average number in county institutions, unknown, not 
many. Average number in private institutions, about to. None 
boarded out. ‘The insane in the care of the counties are kept in 
poorhouses. The only State asylum is the partially built one at 
Waterbury. The older asylum at Brattleboro is not strictly a State 
asylum, though it has hitherto served the State. 

Wyoming.— Whole number in State institution, 41; average, 27: 
maintenance cost, $9,780.12. None in any other institution, nor 
boarded, etc. None cared for by counties or towns, 
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THE Pustic Poor. 


Arizona.— “ No systematic plans for the relief of the indigent have 
been instituted. Infact, our communities have not as yet felt the need. 
[he Board of Supervisors have the power of especial donation, and 
exercise it, when needed, with the approval of the people. ‘Three of 

eleven counties maintain hospitals for the indigent sick. ‘The 
ers, through the supervisors, employ physicians and nurses as 
occasion demands.” 

District of Columbia.— Whole number assisted by indoor relief in 

rhouses, almshouses, hospitals for sick (omitting children and in- 

ne patients), 5,640; average number of the same, 729.1; total 

t of the same (almshouses proper and medical charities), $156,000. 

Something less than $1,000 annually is distributed by the police in 
outdoor relief, 

Delaware.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, no 

total cost of the same, $28,000. Whole number by indoor 

624; daily average, 20; total cost of the same, $21,217.62. 

Number receiving outdoor relief, not known. Cost of outdoor 
elief, $6,782.33. 

Florida— There appears to be no public poor relief in Florida, 
[he Secretary reports that “the amount is not known, as it was 
extended by individuals.” 

Georgia.— “ Each county has a poorhouse: this is the home of all 
paupers in each county. ‘The destitute are all provided for in some 
suitable way in our State.” 

/ilinois.— Total cost of indoor and outdoor relief, $2,436,438.20. 
Whole number aided by indoor relief, 21,163, estimated. The above 
number includes, estimated, 2,150 insane, and, estimated, 353 children 
in county poorhouses ; average number of the same, 7,370, esti- 
mated; total cost of the same, $885,424, estimated. Cost of out- 
door relief per annum, $648,596, estimated. 

/ndiana,— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, no 
statistics; total cost of the same, excluding cost of hospitals, 
$803,985.11. Whole number aided by indoor relief, not known; 
average number of the same, including goo insane and 432 children in 


poor asylums, 3,2 Number receiving outdoor relief, unknown. 


53 
Cost of outdoor relief, $569,012. 

Indian Territory.— No public poor relief. All help is from private 
sources, 
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Jowa.— No statistics are available. 

Kansas.— No statistics are available. Outdoor relief is provided 
by townships, the cost being refunded by counties, except wi! 
there is a county poorhouse. 

Louisiana.— There are no county institutions for relief in Louisiana 

Massachusetts— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relie{. 
73,323 ; average number of the same, 31,542; total cost of the 
same, $2,251,261. Whole number aided by indoor relief, 11,766, 
including 963 insane, and, estimated, 1,000 children ; average num. 
ber of the same, 5,649 ; total cost of the same, $1,393,856. Whole 
number receiving outdoor relief, 55,031 ; average number of same. 
21,598; cost of outdoor relief for the year, $857,405. 

Michigan.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 
48,194; total cost of the same, $870,722.63. Whole number aided 
by indoor relief, 5,265, including 135 insane and 396 children ; aver- 
age number of the same, 2,087; total cost of same, $255,460. 
Whole number receiving outdoor relief, 42,929 ; cost of outdoor r 
lief, $410,321. 

Minnesota.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 
9,000 ; total cost of the same, $311,200. Whole number aided by in 
door relief including 61 children; poorhouses, 712; hospitals, 1,513 
total, 2,225. Average number of same: poorhouses, 385 ; hospitals, 
121; total, 506. Total cost of same: poorhouses, $54,000; hospi 
tals, $31,800; total, $85,800. Whole number receiving outdoor 
relief, estimated, 6,775 ; average number receiving outdoor relief, 
5,100; cost of outdoor relief, $225,400. 

Missouri.— Apparently there is no system of official outdoor relief 
in this State. A full report is given of the work of the St. Louis 
Provident Association and the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
seem to do the necessary outdoor relief work for the city of St. 
Louis. 

Montana.— Each county has a poorhouse and generally a county 
farm. When buildings are out of order, the poor are boarded in the 
town. Where husband and wife with young children need aid, it is 
supplied by outdoor relief, from county funds; and the family re- 
main together. 

Among the benevolent institutions in Montana, St. Peter’s Hospital 
in Helena, under the auspices of the Episcopal church, holds a high 
place. It is open to every creed and nationality,— a blessing to all 
Montana and for the afflicted strangers within our gates. 
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In 1864 the Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity from Montreal 
pened a school for Indian girls at St. Ignatius, and also a hospital 

Missoula in 1873. 

(he Sisters of Charity from Leavenworth opened a school, orphan 
isylum and hospital at Helena in 1864. 

In 1881 they began St. James Hospital at Butte and a hospital at 
Deer Lodge. At the last named place they opened a school in 1882. 

The Catholic Sisters have now, besides the above, hospitals at 
Benton and Anaconda, and an orphanage now attached to the hospi- 

it Helena. Number of orphans, 25. 

In Helena, Mont., is a Home for the Fallen, opened in 1889. 
\ccording to the State Constitution, the State, cities, towns, and dis- 
tricts are forbidden to make any appropriation in aid of any school 

yntrolled in whole or in part by any church, sect, or denomination. 

Vew Jersey.— No statistics available. From the excellent report 
made to the Conference by the State Charities Aid Association of 
New Jersey the following is extracted :* —- 

‘In the State are 41 almshouses of a public character. 12 are 
ounty almshouses, supported by a county tax. In 29 townships are 
township poorhouses, a few of which are private. Great abuses have 
xisted in many of them. The work of this Association has nowhere 
shown better results. When investigations began, as a rule the alms- 
1ouses were found to be dirty, with no sanitary regulations or conven- 
iences, and no such thing as separation of sexes. ‘The list of those 
ncluded in the above description is growing less every year. They 
re all perfect in their system of perpetuating pauperism. In these 
institutions can be found, at all times, able-bodied men and women. 
[he Secretary of the Association says it would be well to abolish 
almshouses. The few that need care from the public would then be 
cared for by our religious societies. Extremely radical this may 
seem, but it will come. An act for the better regulation of the alms- 
houses of the State was passed May 6, 1889, and amended March 12, 
1890, at the special request of the Association, calling for the com- 


plete separation of the sexes in all parts of the buildings and yards, 


an exception being made in favor of old married people living to- 
gether as man and wife. It is found almost a Herculean task to 
enforce the requirements of this law. In the small almshouses, if 
possible, it will be evaded. 


*It is a matter of regret to this committee that it has not space to give the entire report of this 
Association, which is exercising many of the best functions of a Board of State Charities. The 
report comes with the authority of the Governor of New Jersey as well as that of the Association. 
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“Undoubtedly, the jails, penitentiaries, and prisons receive th 
supply of criminals through the indirect influence of indiscriminay 
giving of outdoor relief. This way of giving the tax-payers’ money \ 
found in our large cities, by the recipient, such an easy affair that 
leads to idleness and the grog-shop. Wife and children go to th 
almshouse, where the children receive an education, from associat; 
which fits them only for lives of idleness; and from that to wicked 
ness and vice is an easy and short step. Many cases which ha 
come under the personal supervision of the Secretary show t 
seeds of pauperism and crime were sown during the early part of 1 
century by the indiscriminate giving of town relief. In the cities 
where such relief has been greatly reduced, the result has bee 
good.” 

New York.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relies, 
211,078; total cost, $3,480,143. Whole number aided by ind 
relief, 79,540; total cost, $2,825,488. Whole number receiving ou: 
door relief, 131,538; total cost of same, $654,655. 

North Dakota.—No statistics available. A law was _ passed 
session of 1891-92, appropriating $7,000 for State officers to expend 
in aid of those counties which had reached the limit of their indebt- 
edness and were unable to care for their poor. 

Ohio.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 81,456; 
total cost of same, $1,179,888.72. Number aided by indoor relief, i 
county infirmaries, 13,529, including 1,171, insane and 1,409 children 
average number of the same, 7,200; total cost of same, $736,601 
Whole number receiving outdoor relief, 67,927 ; cost of outdoor relief, 
$443,282. During the decade ending with 1890 the population 
the State increased by 14.83 per cent. For a corresponding period, 
ending 1891, the expenditure for outdoor relief increased by 62.54 
per cent. 

Oxntario.— Whole number aided by indoor relief, 13,588, including 
3,907 children; average number of same, 2,249; total cost of th 
same, $391,951. No outdoor relief given directly by public funds 
The work is done by charitable societies, aided by grants from th 
municipalities. This is more particularly the case in the large cities 
of the province. In Toronto the relief societies co-operate by means 
of a Board of Associated Charities representing all relief societies. 

Oregon.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 9 
average number of same, 300; total cost of same, $75,000. Numb 
aided by indoor relief, 300, including 20 children, no insane ; aver 
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ave number of same, 100; total cost of same, $15,000. Number 
ving outdoor relief, 600; average number of same, 200; total 
of outdoor relief, $60,000. 


Penasylvania.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor re- 


in almshouses, 23,011; by outdoor relief in almshouse districts, 


yo; township poor not in almshouse districts, 4,946; hospitals 
homes, 13,708; total, 61,255. Cost of same: almshouses and 
loor relief, $2,162,863 ; hospitals and homes, $4,200,000 ; total, 
362,863. Number aided by indoor relief: almshouses, 23,011; 
pitals and homes, 13,078; total, 36,089, including children in 
nshouses, 1881, 9,381, and in hospitals and homes, 7,500. Cost 
ame: almshouses, $1,135,461; hospitals and homes, $4,20 
tal, $5,335,461. Number receiving outdoor relief, 24,536; cost 
outdoor relief, $283,010. ‘This does not (apparently) include the 
nship’s relief of those not in almshouse districts. The above 
figures do not include vagrants. During the year ending Sept. 30, 
iSgI, 37,117 Vagrants were assisted by meals, lodgings, transporta- 
n, etc. 


NotEe.— The above figures as to hospitals and homes belong doubtfully under 
s heading, hence they are given separately. The number of children reported in 
almshouses does not seem consistent with the law regarding dependent children 


ited under the next heading. 


South Dakota.— No statistics available. 
Tennessee.— Whole number aided by indoor and outdoor relief, 
25, estimated; total cost of the same, $198,000, estimated. 
umber aided by indoor relief, 2,042 ; total cost of same, $113,700. 
‘umber receiving outdoor relief, 1,985; cost of outdoor relief, $84, 


/¢xas.— Counties usually have a poor-farm, and it is let to the 
owest bidder per capita of paupers to be maintained. No insane are 
sent to poor-farms. Some idiots are sent to them. 

Utah.— Utah Territory makes no provision for paupers except the 
pauper insane. In the cities and larger towns the municipal author- 
ties give outdoor relief in exceptional cases and to a limited extent. 
lhe same is true of a few counties, but there is nothing that can 
be called a system of relief. Two of the counties have poorhouses. 
[heir inmates are either very old or are feeble-minded children and 
young people. The oldest organized charity in Utah is the Female 
Relief Society of the Mormon Church. ‘This society was formed 


< 
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before the Mormons crossed the Missouri, and was put in workin, 
order in Utah soon after the settlement of the Territory. As 4; 

whole of Utah is divided into Bishop’s Wards, and the society has , 
branch in every ward, the poor who are members of the Mormo; 
Church are not supposed to need any other help than that furnish 

by the Relief Society. But this supposition is not borne out by th 
facts. ‘The objects of the society are to give temporary relief to th 
destitute Mormons, to care for the aged poor, to care for the sick and 
bury the dead. It has other objects also, such as raising money for 
building temples, storing grain for years of famine, etc. I am unab| 

to give any statistics of the work of the society for the past year 
‘The only unsectarian charities I am able to report are the Young 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Orphans’ Home and Day Nursery. 

The Aid Society is composed of young women, most of them men: 
bers of wealthy families, who have devoted themselves to the work « 
seeking out and caring for the aged poor and of helping widows 
with young children. The society has other beneficiaries, but its 
work is chiefly among the classes named. The expenditure of money 
by the society represents only a small part of the good accomplished 
by it. Its members give their personal services whenever and 
wherever needed, in caring for the sick, finding work for the unem. 
ployed, and visiting the poor at their own homes. One day in each 
month is set apart by the president and secretary for receiving th: 
poor people they aid at the home of one or the other; and this day is 
made pleasant in every way that they can devise for the guests wh 
have so few pleasant days. The funds needed to carry on the work 
of the society are furnished by voluntary contributions. During 189) 
the society has had an average of thirty families monthly under its 
care. It has expended less than $1,500 in money, or its equivalent, 
during the year for these families, the object being to aid, not to 
pauperize them, to relieve temporary distress, and then help them to 
help themselves. The Hebrews, the Catholics, and each of the Prot 
estant denominations represented in Utah have aid societies that 
furnish outdoor relief to the poor. 

There are three hospitals in the Territory, all of them in Salt Lake. 
St. Mark’s Hospital (Episcopal), Hospital of the Holy Cross (Catho- 
lic), and Deseret Hospital (Mormon). These hospitals were estab- 
lished in the order named, St. Mark’s having been opened in 1873. 
They are not, strictly speaking, charitable institutions. Most of the 
patients pay for care and treatment, but a limited number of charity 
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nts are received at each hospital. ‘The Hospital of the Holy 
ss, the largest and best equipped of the three, cares for a large 
er of outdoor charity patients. Perhaps the most hopeless pau- 
ah are the wandering Indians, scattered remnants of tribes 
ive almost ceased to exist. These unfortunates, as far as my 
ge extends, receive no care from the government or from 
ther source. They hunt and fish a part of the year, and the 
en and children beg from door to door. ‘The Governor of the 
ritory has made repeated reports of their condition to the Secre- 
of the Interior, and it is hoped that the authorities at Washington 
| act upon the information furnished. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN SUPPORTED BY PUBLIC AND PRIVAT! 
CHARITY. 

{rizona.— No provision made for this class, and as yet no need 

it. 

Connecticut,— Eight county temporary homes for dependent, neg 
scted, and abused children are doing as good work as their most 

guine advocates predicted for them. Fifty per cent. of the chil- 
lren in homes are located in private families each year. ‘The law 
forbidding children over two years of age to be in almshouses has 
operated to largely depopulate the almshouses of the State, not many 
more than one-half the number, even of adult inmates, of ten years 
ico being found in the almshouses on a recent visitation. 

District of Columbia.— Total number in institutions or boarded out, 
1,200, estimated; average number, 1,077; cost of same, $107,084, 
estimated. Average number supported entirely by private charity, 
132 ; number boarded out, average, 25 infants; cost of same, $10 per 


apita per month, not including cost of supervision. ‘This is done by 
St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, managed by Catholic Sisters. The insti. 
tution receives $6,500 per annum from public funds. Only nursing 


white infants boarded out, mostly with wet-nurses, usually colored. 
Children’s Aid Society, a private institution, places children in homes 
outside District, but not very far away. 

The above covers the work of 15 private institutions. There is no 
strictly public institution for the care of dependent children in the 
District. Of the 15 above mentioned, 10, having an average popu- 
lation of 645 children, receive public subsidies to the amount of 
$54,000 per annum. The subsidies are not directly proportioned to 
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the number of children cared for, nor to anything else. Of those 
receiving no public subsidy, 2 are Catholic, 1 is fully endowed, anq 
the others are “ non-sectarian,” and supported by private contributio 

Delaware.— Total number in institutions or boarded out, 286, es 


ly < l 


mated; average number of same, 210, estimated; cost of same, 
$10,000, estimated. The children enumerated are in the Home | 
the Friendless and in orphanages conducted by the Catholic Sisters, 
The Home for the Friendless boards out a very few children (3 or 
at a cost of $2.33 per capita per week. All the institutions place o 
the children in adoptive homes as far as possible. 

Florida.— An estimated number of 250 children are supported in 
various ways, chiefly by church societies. No precise statistics ar 
available. About 150 children are annually located in adoptiv 
homes. There is a State law regulating placing out, no particulars 
given. No general public registry kept. 

Georgia.— All our cities have homes for orphan children supported 
by charity. Some of the different churches have homes for orphan 
children, who are fed, clothed, and educated by the churches. 

Lilinois.— Total number in public institutions, 2,125, estimated 
average number in same, 1,673, estimated ; cost of the same, $264, 
803, estimated. Average number in State institutions, 1,320. Aver- 


age number in county institutions, 353 (these are children in poor. 
houses). No statistics as to private institutions, of which there are 
a number. 


The Protestant (non-sectarian ?) institutions place children in homes 
as rapidly as possible. ‘The Children’s Home Society has branches 
in nearly every county in the State for this purpose, also correspond 
ents in other States. Dependent and delinquent children are com- 
mitted by the courts, at the instance of the Humane Society or other 
agency, to the care of the various private and semi-public institutions, 
the county from which they are sent paying for their care at the rate 
of $100 per capita per annum. This only applies in counties having 
contracts with the institutions for this work, and is limited in various 
ways. 

/ndiana.—Average number in institutions, 2,779 ; cost of the same, 
$303,015, estimated. Average number in State institutions, 592. 
Average number in county institutions, 1,447, including 432 in county 
poor asylums. Average number in institutions supported by private 
charity, 740. A few children are boarded out by the Board of Chil: 
dren’s Guardians of Marion County. Two orphans’ homes send chil- 
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to other States, placing by indenture or adoption. (There is 
doubt as to the legality of this action.) An average number 
rhaps 75 to 100 are annually sent out of the State. About twice 
\umber are annually received and placed out by indenture or 
‘tion from States to the eastward, chiefly from Ohio, through the 
ilren’s Home of Cincinnati, and Massachusetts, through the New 
sland Home for Little Wanderers. ‘There is no State law regulat- 
this work, but the need of some legislation on the subject is 
sinning to be felt. 
/ndian Territory.— Total number in institutions, 400; average, 
bout the same; cost of the same, $40,000, estimated. Average 
imber in State institutions, 300. Average number supported by 
ivate charity, roo. These are all supported by the Missionary 
Board. They are all orphan children of the five civilized tribes. 

/owa.— Total number in State institutions, 400; cost of same, 
$89,112, estimated. Children are also cared for in several institu- 
tions supported by private charity. No statistics given. A few, of 

m no records are kept, are boarded out by the poor-masters. 
(he Children’s Home Society finds homes in the State. Since 
November, 1888, when it was organized, this society has placed 418 
hildren, at an average total cost of $50 per capita, including careful 
ter-supervision. No accurate registry of dependent children is kept, 
except of those placed by the Children’s Home Society. 

Kansas.—Average number of children in State institutions, 522. 
No other information given. 

Louisiana.— There are in New Orleans 12, and in the State alto- 
vether 14, institutions taking care of sick, etc., and 84 eleemosynary 
institutions taking care of children and aged infirm. 

\Vaine.— Total number of institutions, 425; cost of the same, $2 
per week per capita, estimated. There are very few children in 


poorhouses. All Maine institutions are supported in part by State 


ropriations, except ‘“‘ Good-will,” a home for boys, which averages 

imates. Placing out, inside the State, is done by the Maine 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. None placed outside. 
Vassachusetts— Number of children in public institutions, 1,131 ; 
oarded out, 250; placed out, 1,631 ; total, 3,012. Average number 
f same, 2,277; cost of the same, estimated: in institutions, $3.59 
er week per capita; boarded out, $2 per week per capita. Average 
imber in State institutions, 635. No statistics as to the work of 


private charity. 
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Michigan.— Total number in institutions, etc., 1,244; average num. 
ber, 512; estimated cost, $63,000. Average number in State insti; 
tions, 194. Average number in county or town institutions, no) 
Average number in institutions supported by private charity, 
These include orphan asylums and homes for the friendless. 
are supported exclusively by churches, none are endowed. Non 
boarded out, and none are sent to homes in other States. The | 
of Michigan prohibits dependent children being brought from othe 
States for placing out. An agent in each county, appointed by 
governor, supervises the work of placing. <A perfect registry is k 
at the*®State Public School; and perfect supervision is had of t 
children placed by the county agents, who visit the homes and report 
to the school. Many “misfits” are adjusted by Michigan’s coun: 
agency system, and childless homes are provided with homeless 
children. 

Minnesota.— Total number in institutions, 1,195; average number 
in institutions, 750; estimated total cost, $93,000. Average number 
in State institutions, 122. Average number in county or town institu 
tions, 20 in poorhouses. Average number in institutions supported 
by private charity, 628: endowed institution, Washburn Home, 8; ; 
Catholic institution, 345 ; Episcopal institution, 37 ; Lutheran institu- 
tion, 41 ; Protestant institution, 122. Practically, none boarded out. 
Parents, guardians, and county commissioners are authorized to board 
out children under certain circumstances, but there is no public regis 
try of such children. The board of managers of the State Reform 
School and the board of directors of the State Public School fo 
Dependent Children have authority to place children in homes. In 
the latter institution a complete and satisfactory record is kept. The 
Children’s Home Society places a good many children in homes, bu 
it is not governed by any special legislation. In the State there is 
now adequate provision for every homeless and neglected child, ex- 
cept that our arrangements for placing out reform school children 
homes are inadequate. 

Missouri.— lio precise statistics given. A number of private an 
sectarian asylums in St. Louis are enumerated, with a total of 1,321 
inmates ; and it is added that there are at least as many more. |i 
sides these should be mentioned the work of the day nurseries, 
Children’s Aid Society, and others. 

Nebraska.— No general statistics in report. Special reports as | 
the Reform School and Home for the Friendless. From the Reforn 
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ol, as to finding homes: “The chaplain goes through the State 
homes for those who have none, or none suitable, and not 
finds the homes, but visits them afterwards to see that they are 
cared for and well treated. ‘This system has worked most satis- 
srily, so much so that the demands for boys who are ready to go 
m the school exceed the supply.’’ Home for the Friendless : 
ber of children cared for in the past year, 243. Of this number 

; were surrendered and 89 bonded. Number placed in permanent 
, 60. The legislature empowered the Society of the Home for 
Friendless to become the legal guardian of all the deserted or 
rendered children in the State. All children belonging to the 


are placed in permanent homes for adoption as soon as 


suitable ones can be secured. <A private record is kept in the 


nstitution of all children placed out. The private register consists 
of the records of adoption papers in the counties where adopting 
parties live. Three months’ trial is given before adoption. The 
superintendent visits the home. Oversight is maintained after adop- 

There is no organization for placing children outside of the 
State, for we can scarcely supply the Nebraska demand. One line of 
charity which this Home believes in is to encourage a poor mother to 
keep her children by boarding them for her very cheaply. She can 
then go out and earn a living, feeling that her children are well cared 
for, she giving in return the sum she is able. 

New Jersey.— No statistics available. One county has a Children’s 
Home. ‘There are many institutions of a private character, such as 
orphan asylums, children’s homes, which do not reach the children 
most needing care; namely, the children of worthless parents, etc. 
[t is proposed to create State or county industrial schools for such 
children, to which they can be sent without commitment (?), and from 
which they can be placed in good homes. 

New York.—'‘Yotal number, etc., a slight increase only from last 
\ 23,000 children in institutions. New York City supports 
14,000 at an expense of $1,500,000 in institutions controlled by pri 
vate citizens. ‘There are no State institutions, except for defectives. 
\ few small institutions are supported by counties. The law forbids 
the detention of children over two years of age, except defectives, in 
poorhouses. The boarding out system prevails in one county, where 
about 30 are boarded at county expense in families. The Children’s 
\id Society, the New York Juvenile Asylum, and a few less impor- 
tant societies send children out of the State, chiefly to homes in the 
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South and West. Average expense, about $25 per capita. Ther, 
no law placing restriction on placing out by Superintendents of th 
Poor or other otiicers. A form of indenture is prescribed, but no 
public registry, except the book of the Superintendent or Overseer of 
the Poor. Public subsidies to private institutions for children 
yearly causing the number of dependent children to increase oy 
of proportion to the increase of population, especially in New York 
City. 


ire 


North Carolina.—We have two asylums for orphans at Oxford,—; 
which the State makes a small appropriation annually,—one { 
colored orphans. Some of the churches maintain orphanages 0) 
small scale, others send contributions to Oxford. 

North Dakota.— No general statistics. One school for dependent 
children at Fargo, with about 30 inmates. There is a State branch of 
the Society for Relief of Dependent Children. 

Ohio.— Total number in public institutions, 4,691. No statistics as 
to private orphanages. Average of same, 3,760, including 425 chil 
dren in poorhouses; cost of same, $339,808. Average in Stat 
institutions, 798. Average in county institutions, 2,337. Thirteen 
private homes report number of inmates 1,992. The statute makes it 
mandatory upon the trustees of children’s homes to find suitable 
homes for children committed to their care, and provides that proper 
record of every such transaction be made and preserved. 

Ontario— Total number in institutions, 3,907 ; average number in 
institutions, 1,859 ; estimated cost of same, $116,347. There are 26 
orphanages, 9 of which are Roman Catholic, and 17 Protestant. The 
Ontario government give a pro rata grant to orphanages of about 10 
cents per capita per day. Children are adopted into families, non 
boarded out. Children are brought out from England, and are pro- 
vided with homes either in Ontario or the North-west Provinces. ‘The 
societies bringing them out exercise supervision. We have a good 
industrial school, on the cottage system, near Toronto, where 150 
boys are kept. A Children’s Aid Society has recently been organized 
in Toronto. 

Oregon.— Total number in institutions, 225; average number in in- 
stitutions, 175; cost of same, $25,000, estimated. All are in State 
institutions or receiving State aid. None in poorhouses. ‘There are 
no institutions of the kind supported by private charity. All institu 
tions for children receive State appropriations. None are sectarian, 
but some of the more important receive aid from private sources. 
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reanizations for charitable and benevolent purposes may take 
y children from persons who are abusing or neglecting them. 
, $01 iety may be given the control and possession of the children 
» proper court upon proper application. 
vansyivania.— Total number in public institutions, etc., 9,394; 
ce, 9,000; estimated cost, $990,000. ‘The in county 
wn institutions. Average number supported by private charity, 
number boarded out, about 800; cost, about $2 per week. 
is done by the Children’s Aid Society of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
x, and other localities. The Children’s Aid Society receives and 
rvises children sent from other States. No child between two 
sixteen years of age (unless idiotic, etc.) is allowed to remain in 
iimshouses or poorhouses. ‘The law requires that such children be 
iced in homes or families in the respective counties. <A registry is 
South Dakota.— The State has no institution for dependent chil- 


nessee,— Average number in institutions, 1,443 ; cost of the same, 
,estimated. Average number in State institutions, 573. This 
parently includes the pupils in the schools for deaf and blind. In 
unty or town institutions, none. ‘There are no special institutions of 
iis kind, and children are seldom permitted to stay in poorhouses. 
\verage number in institutions supported by private charity,870. The 
counties make regular donations toward the support of these institu- 
ns. Under the laws of Tennessee, when parents become county 
charges, their children may be taken and bound out or adopted into 
homes. ‘The adoption system is the one most used. ‘The demand for 
hildren is greater than the supply. Occasionally, citizens from other 
States apply to adopt children. This becomes a matter for the con- 


sderation of the city judge. When done, a record is made. Some 


ther children from other States are received occasionally, when they 


taken into institutions or provided with homes by the county 
lges. Records of adoption or indenture are carefully made; but 
asionally a child may be taken to raise and educate by written 
ement, witnessed without any court record. The State provides 
r only such dependent children as are wayward and incorrigible, 
eaf, dumb, and blind. The Tennessee Industrial School at Nash- 
ville, for the reformation of wayward boys and girls from eight to six- 
teen years of age, is supported by State donation, in the proportion of 
I to every 1,100 of scholastic population of each county; the coun- 
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ties have the right to send additional children at the rate of 
per annum for each, and private persons can send children o; 
same terms. There are now 285 children in this school,— 160 State 
and 125 county inmates,— 233 white boys and 26 white girls and 
colored boys. ‘The reformatory for juvenile criminals has not 
been established ; but the law authorizing it has passed, and we | 

at an early day it will be erected. 


STO? 


In all the charitable institutions in this State, both State, county 
and private charities, the white and colored races are kept in separat: 
institutions, and receive the same treatment and attention, and 
under the same government. ‘There are a large number of organiz 
private charities for dependent children. 

Excellent work is being done by the efficient and worthy superin. 
tendent of the Nashville Relief Society in caring for, providing 
homes, and educating dependent children. It will suffice to state 
that many a helpless and destitute child has found a friend in need 


in her. I refer to Miss Fanny Battle. The numbers above men 


tioned as being in the institution by no means represent the number 
provided for during the year, which cannot be better stated for want 
of records; but it is as large as, or larger than, the number of chil 
dren now remaining in the institutions. When in the capacity of 


county judge of the county, a much larger field for work in providing 
homes for dependent children and caring for wayward boys and girls 
has been opened up. And it has become my duty, as well as pleasure 
of heart and soul, to have provided, by adoption and as children in 
families, homes for 150 children within the past three years, and to 
have picked up from the streets of Nashville about 250 wayward boys 
and girls and sent them to the Industrial School. Other county 
officials have also sent about 150 to this school. And I am proud to 
note the fact that at least 100 boys who have been sent out from this 
school during this time have come out reformed, and are making 
worthy men, occupying places of trust and profit. 

Zexas.— One State orphan asylum has about 50 inmates supported 
at State expense. ‘Three private orphans’ homes have about 20 
mates supported by private donations. Extreme poverty, as in Kast- 
ern cities, is almost unknown in Texas. Children are sometimes left 
destitute, but they are soon taken up by individuals. 

Utah.— The Territory does nothing for dependent children. In 
the only counties that have poorhouses children are kept there with 
adults. It is proper to state that the number of dependent children 
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‘+s small. We have no large cities, and in the country and small 
vns private charity is sufficient in most cases. There are two pri 
vate orphanages; namely, the Orphans’ Home and Day Nursery 
| St. Ann’s Orphanage (Catholic). ‘The former practises the plac- 
r out plan as much as possible. 


PRISONERS AND OTHER DELINOQUENTS. 


Alabama.— Whole number in State Prisons, 3,382; average num- 
in State Prisons: men, 1,775 ; women, 75,— 1,850. Cost, mi/,— 
hey pay a net profit. No reformatories or reform schools. No sta- 
tistics as to jails and workhouses. ‘The lease system is employed. 
lhe occupations are : farming, average number, 275 ; saw-milling, aver- 
average number, 1,450. ‘The last legis- 


number, 125; mining, 


lature appointed a commission to report on a change to the public 


account system of labor and as to establishing reformatories. The 
report is to be made this fall. 

Arizona.— Average number in State Prisons,— men, 140; women, 
lone ; cost, over and above earnings, about $1.10 per diem. Only 
one institution (the Penitentiary at Yuma) is maintained by the Ter- 
ritory. No labor is performed except what is actually needed by the 
prison to supply its wants. Each county has its jail (eleven in all), 
besides smaller ones for temporary detention at points remote from 
county seats. 

Colorado.— Prisoners : whole number in Penitentiary, 861 ; average, 
cost above earnings, $79,819. Whole number in Reformatory, 
cost above earnings, $11,258. Whole number in Reform School, 

70; average, 157; cost above earnings, $32,500. 

Connecticut.— No statistics as to prisoners. ‘The State Prison has 
been improved by enlarging and remodelling, but the number of in- 
mates seems to have steadily decreased. Our county jails are full. 
Some have been improved: others need better facilities for cleanli- 
ness and classification. The Reform School for Boys has 434 in- 
mates, committed for truancy and penal offences. The five cottages 
which have within the last few years been established near the Cen- 
tral Building are homelike. There are no gratings at the win- 
dows, guards are dispensed with, and, to use the superintendent’s 
own words, “The boys are held in their places by kindness and 
home influences instead of bolts, bars, and high fences.” The In- 
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dustrial School for Girls has about 200 inmates, committed as way 
ward and viciously inclined. Education is more carefully attended 
to than formerly. The cooking school supplements the work of the 
cottages in that direction. The placing out system obtains; and 
good work is done by its agent, who reports that she considers 88 
per cent. of the girls received are saved to virtue and honest lives. 

District of Columbia.— Whole number for year, prisons and re 
formatories, workhouses and jails, 7,930. This includes many dupi 
cates, the same person being counted each time he is committed. 
Average number for year, in prisons, reformatories, workhouses, and 
jails, 1,030; estimated cost above earnings, $120,762. Avera 
number in State Prison, 256. ‘This includes a few United States 
prisoners from outside the District. Cost of same above earn- 
ings, $31,047. No reformatories for men or women. Average 
number in Reform School for Boys, 200. (No reform school for girls, 
but one is much needed.) Cost of the same above earnings, $41,- 
157- Average number in jails, workhouses, and other county and 
city prisons, 574; estimated cost of same, $48,552. Convicts are 
all sent to Albany for imprisonment. At jail there is no work, ex- 
cept care of building, etc. At workhouse women wash and _ scrub, 
but are not kept busy. Men are taken out to work on streets and 
roads, to clean markets, etc. At Reform School the work is mainly 
farming, except a box factory, on piece-price plan, and a greenhouse 
on State account. 

Delaware.— There is no State Prison in Delaware. The county 
jails keep the convicts, some of them life prisoners. There are no 
reformatories for adults, but about 40 boys in the Ferris Reform 
School. It is under excellent management. A few of the prisoners 
in the county jails are kept at hard labor, breaking stone in the jail 
yard. There seems no other form of labor. The prisoners are 
herded in groups of from 2 to as many as 70 thrown together. The 
pillory and the whipping-post are still used in the vain and obsolete 
hope of deterring crime by exhibiting legalized brutality. 

Florida.— Average number in State Prisons,— men, 280; women, 
7°,— 350; estimated cost, none, as they are leased out and bring the 
State a revenue. 

Georgia.— Average number in State Prison: men, 1,815; women, 
45; total, 1,860. The State Penitentiary inmates are leased for 
twenty years. The lease will expire April 1, 1899. They work in 
coal and iron mines, at saw-mills, building railroads, digging canals 
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farming, and any like work. None on the walls, about 800 in mines, 
<oo sawing lumber, the balance on farms. None on railroad at 
present. 

‘inots.— Average number in State reformatories, workhouses, and 
1,028, estimated ; average number in Reform School for Boys, 
cost of same, $55,838. No reformatories for adults or for 

There are two State penitentiaries and one State reformatory. 

[he convicts are employed on some unexpired contracts, the re- 
mainder on public account. 

/ndiana.— Average number in prisons, reformatories, workhouses, 

jails 2,711. Average number in State Prisons,—men, 1,371; 

women, §7,—1,428; cost of same over and above earnings, nil. 
Profits of one prison pay the deficiency of the others.) No reforma- 


tories for adults. Average number in reform schools,— boys, 542; 


rirls, 142.5,—-684.5; cost of the same above earnings, $97,646. 
Average number in jails, workhouses, and other county and city 
prisons, 600, estimated. Two prisons for men, where they are 
employed on contract labor. One reform school for boys and one for 
girls, One prison for women in connection with the Reform School 
for Girls. 

[Indian Territory — Whole number in prisons, reformatories, work- 
houses, and jails, 350; average number in same, 300; estimated net 
cost of same, $35,000. Average number in State Prison,— men, 250; 
women, 3,—253; cost of same above earnings, $25,000. Average 
number in jails, etc., 100; cost of same, $10,000, estimated. Three 
United States jails, five tribal prisons. No work done except by 
tribal prisoners, who are used in cleaning the streets, etc., under 
care of the sheriff. Convicts are usually sent to Detroit; boys, to 
Washington (D.C.) Reformatory. 

/owa.— Whole number in penitentiaries, 714; average number in 
enitentiaries,— men, 609 ; women, #3,— 622, of whom 30 are insane; 
cost of same, over and above earnings, $69,108. No reformatories 
for adults. Average number in reform schools,— boys, 401 ; girls, 
117,— 518; cost of same above earnings, $86,107. No statistics 
as to jails, workhouses, etc. There are two State penitentiaries 
and two reform schools, now known as “ Industrial”? Schools, one for 
boys and one for girls. At the Penitentiary at Fort Madison 305 con- 
victs are employed by contractors, at 45 to 50 cents per day. At 
Anamosa most of the convicts are employed in the construction of 
a women’s department of the Hospital for Insane. 
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Kentucky.— Vhe new constitution requires special provision to be 
made for the detention of young criminals ; and, as the entire code of 
laws of the State is to be remodelled, it is to be hoped that improve. 
ments may be secured. 

Maine.— Average number in State Prisons,— men, 163; women, 6. 
— 169 ; average number in industrial schools, — boys, 102 ; girls, « 


—152. There is one State prison and sixteen jails, one for each 
county. No reformatories. Reformatory influences are used in the 
prison and in several of the jails. The labor in prison and jails is on 
public account. 

Massachusetts — Number in prisons, reformatories, and jails, 22,149: 
average number of same, 4,333; estimated cost of same above earn 
ings, $648,603. Average number in State Prisons,—men, 612: 
women, none,—612; cost of same above earnings, $138,407 
Average number in reform schools,— boys, 192; girls, 94,— 286 
cost of same above earnings, $76,915. Average number in_ jails 
and other county and city prisons, 2,772; cost of same, $32 
estimated. The labor in the correctional institutions is upon publi: 
account; namely, in the Lyman School for Boys, State Industrial 
School for Girls, State Prison, Reformatory Prison for Men, Reforma- 
tory Prison for Women. 


~o 


Michigan.— Whole number for year in prisons, reformatories, work- 
houses, and jails, 18,593; average number of same, 2,907; esti- 
mated cost of same above earnings, $330,108. Average number in 
State Prisons,— men, 1,167; women, none,—1,167; cost of same 
above earnings, $114,431. Average number in reform schools, — 
boys, 503; girls, 233,— 736; cost of same above earnings, $86,216. 
Average number in jails, workhouses, and other county and city 
prisons, 1,004; cost of same, $129,460, estimated. In three prisons 
591 convicts are employed on contract work, and 499 on State 
account, not including those employed about the prison. In the 
Boys’ Reformatory 130 are employed on the piece-price plan. 

Minnesota.— Whole number for year in prisons and reformatories, 
614; average number in prisons, reformatories, workhouses, and 
jails, 1,201. Average number in State Prisons,— men, 311 ; women, 
4,—315; cost of same above earnings, $79,000. Average number 
in reformatories for adults,— men, 128 ; women, none,— 128 ; cost of 
same above earnings, $45,000. Average number in reform schools, 
—boys, 263; girls, 23,— 286 ; cost of same above earnings, $39,500. 
Average number in jails, workhouses, and other county and city 
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s, 472; cost of same, $128,000, estimated. About one-half the 
ts in the State Prison work on contract: the remainder, as well 

prisoners in the Men’s Reformatory and the boys in the 
rm School, work on State account. 

the absence of legislation for the establishment of the parole 

m in the State Prison, the governor has established a conditional 
1 system, which is, in effect, a parole system. It applies to 

cts serving their first sentence in Minnesota, who are not known 

ving served sentences for felony in other States. Only a pris- 
who has served at least one-half of the full term for which he 

yas sentenced is eligible. The conditional pardon is recommended 
board of managers and warden of the prison, and the gov- 
reserves a right to refuse to grant a pardon on their recom 
dation. The prisoner so released may be retaken and returned 
prison if he violates the conditions, At the same time a system, 
srades and markings was established similar to the system in use 

e State Reformatory and other reformatories for men. 

Vissourt.— Total number of convicts in Penitentiary, 1,700. An- 


expense per Capita, gross, $123.39; annual expense per capita, 
ess earnings, $23.43. Reform School for Boys, inmates, 107. Reform 
School for Girls, inmates, 8. St. Louis House of Refuge, no sta- 


LS. 

Vontana.— State Penitentiary completed in 1871 at Deer Lodge by 
the United States. The prison grounds comprise 20 acres, which, 
with all the buildings upon it, became the property of the State when 
idmitted to the Union, being presented to Montana by the United 
States. All the prisoners, except the Indians, Chinese, and 5 whites, 

n read and write. A school was to be started in the Penitentiary 
r them at the beginning of the present year, and I presume is now 
in operation. Dec. 1, 1891, there were 298 prisoners,— 294 males 
nd 4 females; 17 life prisoners,—1 for forty years, 1 for thirty, 

r twenty-five, the remainder from one to fifteen years. 

Vebraska.— The Penitentiary is managed on the contract system. 
(he State pays the contractor 4o cents per day for keeping 
risoners. The total expense, including appropriations for cell- 

om, ete., was, for ten years, $163,548. The average number of 
convicts is 360. The contractor uses their labor. There are two in- 

istrial schools, one for boys and one for girls, the latter having been 
established during the past year. Special attention is given to trade 
nstruction, with good results. The school is organized on a military 
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system. One company is equipped with Springfield rifles. ‘Th: 
cers, both commissioned and non-commissioned, are selected f: 
inmates. See remarks on placing out the boys, under the head 
“ Dependent Children.” 

New Jersey.— Whole number in prisons, reformatories, workh: 
and jails, 1,000, estimated. Average number in State Prisons, 
In the State Prison a great deal has been done for the prisoners 
principally from an educational standpoint. A night school has bee 
established. Prisoners are always anxious to attend it. A < 
drawn from the inmates has been found an elevating and human 
addition. No false sentiment in regard to the amusement of priso 
ers has been allowed by those in charge. The parole bill now 
operation in our State was drawn at the suggestion of the State C 
ties Aid Association. Warden Patterson pronounces it in every : 
spect a success. The Association has also in many ways, by petiti: 
etc., urged the building of an intermediate prison on the plan sug 
gested by the commission appointed by the governor two years ag 
of which Charlton T. Lewis, LL.D., now President of the Associa 
tion, was chairman. At the meeting of the Association held in Tre 
ton, May 14 of the present year, the following extract was read fron 


Li 


a letter written by Warden Patterson to the Secretary: “To the sul 


ject of providing for discharged convicts I have given a great deal 
thought, and it seems to me that no more laudable thing could be 
done in our State than that of providing some way to ameliorate the 
condition of those who have been unfortunate enough to be placed 
under our control. Other States are making suitable provisions for 


l 


this class, and all of the States are considering the subject.” 

A committee are considering plans for a prisoners’ home, and one 
will be opened in the fall. An act was drawn by the Law Committee 
of the Association, which became a law in 1888, providing for the 
separate confinement of youths under sixteen years of age from older 
criminals in the jails, workhouses, and penitentiaries. Clause 3 of 
the same act provides for the separate detention of youths in the 
station houses and lock-ups. It has been found difficult to make the 
various Boards of Freeholders conform to the provisions of this act, 
owing to the fact that alterations in the jails, costing money, were re- 
quired ; but by degrees, under strong pressure, the requirements of 
the law will be fulfilled. 

In the distribution of magazines and proper books in the jails, 
where it has been properly carried out, the result has been good 
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The establishment of religious services in many of the jails has been 
creat benefit to the prisoners. Idleness, the most serious injury we 
inflict upon our fellow-beings, is the rule in our jails. The best 
ved jail in the State is the one located at Paterson, Passaic 
inty. There the prisoners are kept busy. 


Card-playing and 
mbling are not allowed. 


Under the present system commitment to 
jail is not dreaded. The jail is not looked upon as a place of 
shment. The largest number of commitments to our jails arises 
disorderly conduct caused by drink. Some plan must be de- 
by which such persons shall be kept under restraint, with the 
est of food and penalty of hard work. Also short 
| be abandoned. Accumulative sentences are 


sentences 
much needed 
further than this, the systems which govern our police courts 
1 be reformed. Police justices should receive salaries, and not 
aid per capita. ‘The former plan would prevent the sending to 
f a person who might be excused because it is the first offence 
t were not for the fact that the police justice thinks of his own 


ocket-book. The suspension of first sentences is the goal to which 
New Jersey hopes to attain. Jail matrons are employed in some of 
‘large jails. ‘The station houses throughout the State are generally 


well built, well lighted, with the proper separation of sexes. 
New York.— No statistics given under this head. 


A Reformatory 
Women was opened at Hudson five years ago. 


Two years ago 
i890) an act was passed for the establishment of a similar institu- 
in Western New York for the western district. A bill is now in 
the governor’s hands creating such an institution for New York 
County. To the first two, magistrates may commit misdemeanants for 
i term of five years ; and the trustees may discharge in their discre- 
tion within this term. To the institutions of New York County it is 
vided that felons may also be committed for a term of not less 
than three years nor more than five. The supervisors were author- 
d by a bill of 1891 to establish town houses for the employment 
persons at present sent to jail and confined therein. A serious 
fort has been made to introduce a system of cumulative sentences 
commitment to the workhouse in New York City, where the 
rounder” custom prevails; but the bill failed of passage. The leg- 
slature of 1892 has passed a bill in amendment to the Penal Code, 
rbidding the detention of children in prison, court, vehicle, or any 
place of confinement, in company with adult criminals. The act 
also obliges the trial of children in rooms apart from those of adults. 
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North Dakota.— The State Penitentiary at Bismarck has abou 70 
inmates. ‘The labor is on public account. 

Ohio.— Whole number for the year in prisons, reformatories, wor 
houses, and jails, 20,212; estimated cost of same above earni 
$352,450. Average number in State Prison,— men, 1,565; wom 
31,— 1,596; cost of same above earnings, nil. The State Penit 
tiary at Columbus earned, during the year, $11,157 over expenses 
Average number in reform schools,— boys, 660; girls, 294,—9;4 
cost of same above earnings, $111,189. Total number in 
workhouses, and city prisons, 16,217; cost of same, $252,418. | 
the State Penitentiary the convicts are employed on the piece-pric 
plan. In the Boys’ Industrial School and the Girls’ Industrial Hon 
the inmates are under industrial training. The State reformator 
for first offenders is in process of erection. The Cleveland \ 
house and House of Refuge are not included in above. 

Ontario.— Whole number for year in prisons, reformatories, work- 
houses, and jails, 11,642; average number of same, 1,777. Average 
number in Central Prison (men), 337 ; cost of same above earnings, 
$53,000. Average number in reformatories,— men, none; women, 
121,— 121; cost of same above earnings, $24,400. Average num- 
ber in Reform School,—boys, 185; girls, 44,—229; cost of same 
above earnings, boys, $38,556. Average number in jails, work 
houses, and other city and county prisons, 558. There are 42 count) 
jails, 12 lock-ups, 1 central prison, 1 female reformatory, 1 refuge | 
girls, 1 boys’ reformatory, and 1 Dominion penitentiary in the Pro\ 
ince. There are, on an average, 576 prisoners from Ontario in 
Dominion Penitentiary at Kingston, about 30 of whom are wome! 
All are on sentences of over two years. 

Oregon.— Whole number in prisons, reformatories, workhouses 
jails, etc., estimated, 7,700; average number of same, 686. Average 
number in State Prisonn—men, 375; women, none,— 375 ; cost of 
same above earnings, $17,000. Average number in reformatories 
men, none; women in Magdalen Home, 10,—10. Average number 
in reform schools: boys, 30; girls, none,—30. Average number 
in jails, etc., 311. There is a State Penitentiary where an average o! 
175 convicts are employed on contract at stove-moulding at 4o cents 
per day; total earnings, $20,000. Convicts are also employed in 
making bricks for State buildings, when needed, and on other Stat 
work, amounting last year to 3,030 days’ work. 

Pennsylvania.— Whole number of prisoners Sept. 30, 1890,* 9,035 ; 


a 


e 
TK: 


*The figures for 1890 will closely approximate those for 1891. 
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ve number, about 6,200; cost of support above earnings, 
750. Number in State penitentiaries and State Reforma- 
Sept. 30, 1890, 2,090; cost of same above earnings, $248,633. 

Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia, conducted on the 
rate, or individual, system, the number of prisoners remaining 

30, 1890, Was 1,026 ; average daily number, 1,110; cost of sup- 
per capita per annum (labor and profits deducted), $65.44. At 
Western State Penitentiary at Allegheny, conducted on the con 
vate system, the number of prisoners remaining Sept. 30, 1890, 
average daily number, 689; cost of support per capita 
and profits deducted), $147.97. Number 


ae ie 


in county jails, 
rkhouses, house of correction, and houses of refuge, 6,998 ; cost 


earnings derived from labor, $864,116. A State Industrial 


rmatory for young men between fifteen and twenty-five years, 
ffenders has been opened at Huntington,— Feb. 5, 1889, 


I and 
\umber remaining Sept. 30, 1890, was 332. 


ith Dakota.— Average number in State Prisons,— men, 7,507 ; 


en, 200,— 7,707; cost of same above earnings, $28,500. Aver- 
number in reform schools,— boys, 57; girls, 13,—70; cost of 
ne above earnings, $14,875. Work in Penitentiary on State 
ount, quarrying and cutting stone, farming, gardening, etc. About 


onvicts work outside the walls at farming. At the Reformatory 
principal work is farming. 
nessee.— Whole number in prisons, reformatories, workhouses, 
ails, 4,133; average number of same, 2,298; estimated cost, 
earnings, $65,000. Average number in State Prison,— men, 
>; women, 41,— 1,448; estimated cost of the same, nil. Aver- 
re number in reform schools, see remarks on*Industrial School 
inder “ Dependent Children.” Average number in jails, workhouses, 
850; cost of same, $65,000, estimated. ‘The prisoners in the 
Penitentiary are leased at $100,000 per annum, the lessees paying all 
other expenses. ‘The convicts are employed as follows : in the prison 
t Nashville, wagon-making, 314; on the lessees’ farm at Nashville, 


102; in the coal mines at various points, 1,052. The misdemeanants 
ire confined in county workhouses and jails, and are utilized by 
working them on the public roads, the counties paying expense of 
naintenance, etc. 


In the matters of prison reform no advancement has been made 
further than seeing to the necessary maintenance, proper care, and 
humane treatment of prisoners in the Penitentiary and in jails and 
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workhouses. And, while the odious lease system prevails, no rea 
advancement and reformation in prison life can be had in this Sta 
nor until the State shall have built new and more modern pris 
houses. ‘The people, to a large extent, are thoroughly aroused 
this subject, and it is to be hoped that our next legislature will , 
some decisive action. 

Utah.— No statistics for prisoners are obtainable. Averag: 
ber in Reform School: boys, 35; girls, 8,— 43. Prisoners sente: 
in the district courts are sent to the Penitentiary, which is the p 
erty of the United States, and placed in the custody of the U; 
States marshal. All the convicts are supported by the Unit 
States, though a large proportion of them are Territorial prisone: 
The number of prisoners in the Penitentary averages about two hu 
dred. These prisoners have no regular employment. A few of (| 
work on the farm belonging to the Penitentiary, and a few are en 
ployed in domestic work, and in making and repairing clothes and 
shoes for the convicts; but the greater number have nothing to do 
I am unable to give cost of maintenance. Most of the county 
in Utah are primitive structures, designed only to hold persons await 
ing trial or prisoners serving out very short sentences. The cit 
prisoners work on the street. City and county prisoners are fed | 
contract, usually fifteen cents per meal. There are but few femal! 
prisoners in the Penitentiary, and often none at all; but a conside: 
able number of women and girls are confined in the city and count) 
jails. There are no police matrons in Utah. 

Wyoming.— Whole number in prisons, 120; average number of the 
same, 94; estimated net cost above earnings, $17,000. “Averag: 
number in State. Prisons: men, g0; women, 2,—92, estimated 
Average number in reform schools: boys, 3, estimated; girls, 2, 
estimated,— 5. In the State Penitentiary at Laramie the convicts 
are worked on the lease system: some are at Joliet, Ill., on conract 
Until recently all convicts from Wyoming were sent to Joliet, [Il. 
They are now sent to the State Penitentiary at Laramie, Wy. The 
prisoners at Joliet are to remain until their sentences expire. 


IMMIGRATION. 


But few of the States report under this head except to say that no 
attention seems needed or given it. Those which report are as 
follows : — : 
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‘yware.-— The governor appoints three suitable persons, one 
each county, as a Board of Immigration. They are given powe1 


.ivertise in papers and magazines published in Europe and else- 


. to employ such means as may be at their disposal, to properly 
b ) I 


sent the advantages of schools, climate, soil, diversity of crops 
and facilities of communication, to contract and appoint an 
or agents in Europe or elsewhere. We regret to report they 
» never accomplished anything. 

Florida.— The State has legally appointed immigration agents, who 
ite individuals or colonies and care for them one year until they 
make themselves self-sustaining. Under this system it is impossi- 
to give numbers, though there are a great many, mostly from the 
ral States of the Union. 

Georgia.— There is some sort of an organization to aid immigra 
, but nothing being done. We don’t need immigrants. There is 
State immigration board. 

lian Territory — No regulation whatever. The “Intercourse 
w’’ of the United States is a dead letter, and immigration is unre- 
All laborers, farmers, etc., pay residence tax of an average 
$12 per annum. Our immigrants are usually from bordering 
tes, generally of the class known as “poor whites.” There are 
many negro families settled lately. 
za.— We used to have a Commissioner of Immigration. None 
No information. 
s.— None, except State Board of Agriculture, which, by its 
ports of our State, invites within our borders all who will partake 
the feast. No statistics are possible. We are making a State, not 
inalyzing the birth or heredity of its people. 
Maine.— Immigration Board in the city of Portland only. No 
tate law. An estimated number of 1,500 immigrants per annum, 
ostly from England, Ireland, and Scandinavia, about equally divided. 
Massachusetts.— Vessels bringing passengers to any port in this 

Commonwealth are under the supervision of the State Board of 

Lunacy and Charity, who enforce in regard to such vessels and the 

passengers brought therein all the provisions of law concerning the 

bringing of strangers and aliens by sea into this Commonwealth. 

(he landing of any such passengers is not expressly prohibited ; but 

the insane, idiotic, deaf and dumb, blind, deformed, or maimed per- 

sons, and aliens who have before been a public charge within the 

State, cannot be so landed until the State is secured against their sub- 
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sequent support by the master’s, owner’s, consignee’s, or agent's 


in the sum of $1,000 for each of such passengers. Certain of 
provisions are understood to have been superseded by nationa 
lation. 

The number of passengers from foreign ports brought by s 
this Commonwealth during the year ending Dec. 31, 180) 
70,838: alien immigrants, 55,290; American citizens, 13,195 
ists and visitors, 639; cattlemen, 1,511. Debarred and 
whence came, 203. 


The alien immigrants came from the following named count 
Ireland, 11,310; England, 7,515; Scotland, 1,835; Germany, 
Russia, 4,080; Poland, 416; Sweden, 3,848; Norway, 719; 
mark, 172; Austria, 74; Hungary, 28; Italy, 37; Dominion of 
ada, 24,525; other countries, 448 ; total, 55,290. 

Minnesota.— The immigrant population of Minnesota is 
Scandinavian. These people make good citizens, furnish 
small ratio of criminals, about an average ratio of paupers, and 
large ratio of insane patients. A considerable number of | 
and insane persons have come into this State direct from 
countries. ‘The number is very small, however, in proportion 
whole number of immigrants. 

Missouri.— The Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund was established 
by Bryan Mullanphy, who willed to the city of St. Louis, in trust, on: 
third of his property, to furnish relief to poor enfigrants and travelle 
coming to St. Louis on their way as dona fide settlers in the West 
The property had an estimated value in 1884 of $411,590.29. It is 
controlled by a Board of Commissioners. An assistant secretary is 
employed, whose duty it is to visit boats and trains arriving with emi- 
grants and travellers, make himself known to them, give them inf 
mation and advice, and, when necessary, material aid. Frora Janv- 
ary, 1874, to January, 1889, relief was obtained by 8,484 emigrants 
and 13,227 travellers, whose destinations were: Misssouri, 15,95! 
Kansas, 2,227 ; Colorado, 544; other States, 2,954. There were fur- 
nished 75,430 meals and 23,523 lodgings. 

New York.— 1. What regulations are made by State law as to im 
migration, and what State officers or boards exist to enforce them ?— 
None. Immigration into New York is regulated by the federa 
authorities. 173 alien paupers were returned by the State to their 
homes in different European countries during the year, at a cost of 
$3,946, or $22.81 per capita. 
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Give any particulars you can as to immigration, such as total 
er, and number from various countries, etc. 
(otal foreign immigration at the port of New York for the past 


1872, 294,551; 


476,681 ; 

1886, 321,814; 1887, 405,405 ; 1888, 419,- 
1890, 358,510; 1891, 43 4884; total, 5,682,927 
vity of alien steerage passengers, 1891: Ireland, 35,951; Eng 
|, 22,820; Wales, 456; Scotland, 4,887; Germany, 79,496 ; France, 
Russia, 52,022 ; Poland, 27,500 ; Switzerland, 6,264; Sweden, 
Norway, 10,600; Belgium, 2,773; Holland, 4,295; Italy, 
34; Spain, 124; Portugal, 1,985; Denmark, 9,024; Hungary, 
9; Austria, 27,433; Bohemia, 8,074; Finland, 4,030; Australia, 
Armenia, 946; Turkey, 73 ; Greece, 1,083; Arabia, 1; all other 
itries, 3,969 ; total, 430,884. 
Dakota.— There is a State Commissioner of Immigration 
ted by popular vote. ‘The immigrants are chiefly from Norway. 
estimated that from 334 to 50 per cent. of our population is 

that country. There is also a large number of Swedes. 
tartio and Other Parts of Canada.— 1. What regulations are made 

State law as to immigration, and what State officers or boards 

st to enforce them ?— Immigration is under the control of the Do- 

yn Government. There are agencies in Great Britain and on 

- Continent. There are agencies also at Halifax, Nova Scotia, St. 

New Brunswick, the city of Quebec, city of Montreal, King- 
ston, Toronto, Hamilton, and London. A small sum of money is 
paid to actual settlers. Immigrants likely to become a charge on the 
country are returned, unless the master of the vessel gives bonds to 

e responsible. Agents give every assistance to immigrants in find 

¢ land or in finding einployment. ‘The interests of newly arrived 
immigrants are very carefully guarded both by law and in fact. Fe- 
male immigrants are especially looked after both on ship and on 

nd. 

2. Give any particulars you can as to immigration, such as total 
number, and number from various countries, etc.—In 1891 there 
were 82,165 actual settlers in Canada. Of 23,435 landed at Quebec 
there were: English, 11,782; Irish, 903; Scotch, 1,931 ; Scandina- 
ans, 5, 


22; Jews, 1,188; others, 1,158; total, 23,435. Of 10,335 
0; 


52 
vho settled in Ontario there were: English, 6,140; Irish, 1,256 
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Scotch, 1,368; Scandinavians, 96 ; Americans, 690 ; Germans, 649 
others, 136; total, 10,335. 38,940 passed through Ontario to th, 
United States. Of children brought out from England by societies 
in 1891, there were 3,418 who settled in Ontario. 

Oregon.— 1. What regulations are made by State law as to in 
gration, and what State officers or boards exist to enforce them ?- 
None whatever. We have a State Board of Health which confine 
itself to licensing physicians to practise. There are voluntary Boards 
of Emigration, but they chiefly confine themselves to inducing desi: 
able emigrants to come to the State from other places. Incidental|; 
they give information and assist in finding work for laborers. 

2. Give any particulars you can as to immigration, such as total 
number, and number from various countries, etc.— Our immigratio: 
all comes overland, except a few Chinese, and is chiefly American, 
though a few Swedes and Germans and an occasional one of other 
nationality come across the continent direct to friends here. We 
most of our foreigners second-hand from other States. 

Pennsylvania.— 1. What regulations are made by State law as | 
immigration, and what State officers or boards exist to enforce them ? 
— By an act of Congress of March 3, 1891, the Pennsylvania Boa: 
of Public Charities has been relieved of immigration duties. 

2. Give any particulars you can as to immigration, such as tot 
number, and number from various countries, etc.— The total numb 
of alien arrivals during the year ending June 30, 1891, was 25,79 
and their nativities were as follows: Ireland, 5,137 ; England, 3,702 
Wales, 50; Scotland, 790; Germany, 5.396; France, 70; Russia, 
1,763 ; Poland, 2,348; Switzerland, 138; Sweden, 2,225; Norway, 
925; Belgium, 246; Holland, 15; Italy, 44; Spain, 5; Denmark, 
451; Hungary, 552; Austria, 547 ; Turkey, 65 ; Greece, 103; Aus 
tria Hungary, 132; Finland, to; Armenia, 27; Australia, 1 ; al! 
other countries, 1,056 ; total, 25,798. 

Texas.— 1. What regulations are made by the State law as to immi- 
gration, and what State officers or boards exist to enforce them? — 
None. All are welcome. 

2. Give any particulars you can as to immigration, such as total 
number, and number from various countries, etc.— Immigration 
this State from foreign countries is very limited, and mostly German 
and Bohemian ; and I dare say nine-tenths of those are via New York, 
and reported by that State. Mexicans are coming to and going from 
us all the time across the Rio Grande, but the Mexican population is 


me, & | 
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ising. Comparatively very few Chinese reach us from the 
Slope. 


1h,— Has no immigration laws. Immigration has always been 
the 


supervision of the Mormon Church, but five years ago the 


yn Emigration Society was disincorporated by act of Congress. 


1 


that time immigrants have been brought in every year by Mor 


missionaries, but no statistics are to be obtained from them. 


LEGISLATION AND RECENT NOTEWORTHY VOLUNTARY A‘ 


N CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL MATTERS OTHER THAN 
BEEN REPORTED UNDER THE VARIOUS HEADINGS. 


ny of the States not mentioned here have had no legislative 
yn since last report. 
zona.— None at all radical, mainly refers to emoluments of offi 


mployees, etc. 


District of Columbia.— Very little change, as far as District matters 
erned. The importunity of private charities for public sub- 
1 to the creation of the office of Superintendent of Charities 
Bills are now pending as follows: to alter the character of 
charitable corporations ; to establish a reform school for girls ; 
establish a municipal lodging-house, with wood-yard ; to create a 
| of Children’s Guardians, and to further provide for the care of 
endent children in the District; to establish a reformatory and 
ise of detention for women. 
elaware.— The establishment of a State Board for the Insane. 
providing hard labor for certain classes of criminals.—Under 
is head the Associated Charities of Delaware reports as follows: 
‘Much interest was manifested during last winter, looking to the estab- 
ishment of a State Board of Charities. In order to promote this pro- 
ct the Associated Charities of the city of Wilmington held an all-day 
eting, at which addresses were delivered by prominent workers 
m outside of our city.” 
lhe Associated Charities comprehends the city of Wilmington, and 
is the only movement of its kind in the State. The agencies co-oper- 
iting directly with it are the Benevolent and Provident Societies, 
which provide employment for women, the Penny Provident Fund, 
ind Plant-growing Mission. ‘The last two named have been recently 
inaugurated, and are full of promise. All city institutions and socie- 
ties are in friendly relations with the Charities, and the co-operating 
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spirit is rapidly increasing. The Penny Provident Fund of the s 
ciety of Associated Charities was begun Feb. 10, 1892, the associa 
tion investing $25, and subsequently an additional $50, to m 
increasing demand. Five stations have been in operation, rep: 
ing to date 526 depositors and an exchange of cash amou 
to $352.04,—a sum of money not likely to have been saved | 
any other means. Depositors have manifested great interes: 
number have opened accounts with the savings funds of ou 
receiving interest on their deposit and renewing their deposits 
the Penny Provident Fund, thus continuing their small saving 
meet the amounts required by the larger institutions. The de: 
for the 5-cent and ro-cent stamps is the largest of the respective 
nominations,— 1, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents, and $1,—and has 
gested the feasibility of establishing a nickel or dime savings { 
paying a small interest on deposits. We heartily commend 
adoption by other associations. 

Florida.— The drift of legislation is toward better care of all. 

Georgia.— The legislature has been silent, except as to establis 
a reformatory prison for minors and that has failed to date. 

/iinois— The legislature for 1889 made provision for 9c 
tional insane patients, established an asylum for the criminal insan 
— capacity 100,—and provided means for a custodial building at t! 
asylum for feeble-minded children. The legislature of 1891 provided 
for 450 more insane patients, and established the State reformat 
designating the State Reform School at Pontiac as such reformato: 
appropriating $1,150,000 for additional buildings, and provided that 
the State Board of Charities shall no longer have control or super 
vision of the same. 

Indian Territory.— Nothing, except late special provision 
orphans. 

Kentucky.— See under Insanity, etc. 

Maine.— The legislation has been in the “line of progression.’ 
new insane asylum is to be built,— on the plan approved by the most 
progressive, it is hoped. 

Massachusetts — Laws for the better protection of infants in baby 
farms, etc. ; establishing a hospital for dipsomaniacs and inebriates 
providing that persons above forty years of age shall not be sentenced 
to a reformatory ; doing away contract labor in State Prisons, re- 
formatories, and houses of correction; providing for registration and 
identification of criminals. 


ea 


one a 
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\Vichizan.— Last year’s report mentioned that the legislature was in 
n. and that a bill to abolish the Board of Corrections and Chari- 
vas before one of its committees. The bill was never reported 
om such committee. ‘Therefore, no action was had on it. Eight 
boards, however, were consolidated into two. ‘The State 
yn, the State House of Correction and Reformatory, the Re- 
1 School for Boys, the Industrial Home for Girls, and the Asylum 
Dangerous and Criminal Insane, each of which had had its own 
, were placed under one and the same board, composed of four 
ns. The School for the Blind, the School for the Deaf, and the 
Public School for Dependent Children, each of which had had 
wn board, were placed under one and the same board, composed 
f four persons. ‘The age of admission of boys to the Reform School 
is raised from ten to twelve years. The evils resulting from this 
inge can never be estimated. A law was enacted providing for 
form accounting for all State institutions, and reports required of 
them to the auditor-general monthly. Thus are data for making close 
mparisons secured, which Michigan has lacked in the past, but 
ich it has long felt was greatly needed. ‘The Wayne County Insane 
isylum has been placed under State supervision, and is entitled to 
transfer its inmates, after two years, to State support, the same as the 
State asylums do. 
Vissouri.— Legislation since 1872, when we got beyond the pas- 
ms of the war, has generally been towards economy and improve- 
ments in the State government and reform of prison management, 
vards better control of the corporations of the State, towards the 
xtension of eleemosynary institutions. This has resulted in the 
inding of two asylums for insane, a reform school for boys and one 
girls, the establishment of a Bureau of Geology and a Labor 
ireau, to inquire into the various phases of the labor question and 
ommend methods to the legislature for the betterment of the con- 
n of the laboring classes. 
Montana.— The drift of all Montana laws is benevolent. 
Nebraska,— The sentiment in behalf of Associated Charities work is 


growing in this State. The Omaha association is gaining in useful- 
ness and popularity. Lincoln has organized also, and is doing good 
work. The Industrial School has been divided, the girls being now 
established in a new school at Geneva. 

New Fersey.— Legislation is improving, and becoming more liberal. 
(he parole law is the most important one. See “ Prisons,” etc., and 
“ Dependent Children.” 
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New York.— A bill is now in the governor’s hands directing th, 
State Board of Charities to select a site for an institution 0) 
colony plan for the care, medical treatment, education, and emplo) 
ment of epileptics. By a bill of 1889, the Superintendent of 
Poor, or the proper town auditing board, is directed to set apart 
tain sums on application of the commander of the local Post G. A. R. 
for distribution by the relief committee of the post to indigent \ 
ans and their families. A bill passed by the legislature of 
requires the Overseers of the Poor to keep books in which shal! be 
entered the name, age, sex, and native country of every poor person 
who shall be relieved or supported by them, together with a statement 
of the causes, either direct or indirect, which shall have operated 1 
render such a person a pauper, so far as the same can be a 
tained; also statement of moneys received, when and from whom, 
and on what account, and of all moneys paid out by them, when an 
to whom, and on what authority; also a statement of all debts, pr 
viding these books shall be laid before the Board of Town Auditors 
each year, together with itemized account of all moneys received and 
paid out; that the books shall be open for inspection by the voters of 
the town at the annual town meeting, where the entries therein shal! 
be publicly read, if required by the resolution at such meeting. A 
bill was passed in 1890 exempting personal estate of charitable cor 
porations from the collateral inheritance tax. See also under “In- 
sane,” “ Prisoners,” etc., and “‘ Dependent Children.” 

North Carolina.— Our \ast legislature made provision for buildings, 
and support of the deaf and dumb apart from the blind. The new 
buildings for deaf and dumb are at Morganton. Up to this they were 
together at Raleigh, where the blind only are to remain. See also 
under ‘“ Prisoners,” etc. 

Ohio.— The tendency is towards a more thorough equipment for 
the care and treatment of the dependent and defective classes, as 
evidenced in the erection of an asylum for epileptics (now building), 
the opening of the Working Home for the Blind, appropriation for 
the completion of the State Reformatory, and initiatory steps by the 
legislature (1892) for an additional asylum for the insane in Eastern 
Ohio. 

Ontario.— The Ontario government appointed a Prison Reform 
Commission two years ago, and soon radical reforms were recom- 
mended ; but as yet they have not been given the sanction of law. It 
is now illegal to send a child under thirteen years to a reformatory, to 


rs 
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‘bacco to a child under sixteen, and spirituous liquors to a child 
‘r eighteen. School trustees are required to appoint truancy 


ficers, and see that all children under fourteen attend school. 


gon,— Creating Board of Charities and Correction, authorizing 
inties to levy a tax for the support of indigent soldiers, founding 

State reform school. The drift of legislation is more in the line of 

lern scientific investigation and treatment than ever before. 

Pennsylvania.— No new general laws. A new asylum for chronic 

ne is building. The House of Refuge and the Institution for 

and Dumb have purchased large farms, and have erected new 
ldings on the family plan, having all the appliances approved by 
1ost scientific study. A new institution for the blind has been 
ted at Pittsburg. Many new Homes have been erected. 
/sland.— There has been some legislation giving better 
rtunity to the insane to have their cases heard before the courts. 
lustrial training has been introduced in the Reform School for 

/ennessee.— The tendency has been in the line of modern advance- 
nent on all these subjects. Within five years two additional hospi- 
tals for insane have been built, an industrial school for wayward 
oys and girls established, and the Home for Confederate Soldiers 
with a pension. A Jaw has been enacted giving counties the right to 
establish homes for the poor, etc., on a larger scale than formerly. 

Texas.— The tendency has been towards the amelioration of their 

nditions. One lunatic asylum built and opened, one boys’ reforma- 
tory established, more literature for convicts, and a better commuta- 
tion law for long-time convicts. 

Utah.— Considerable appropriations have been made to enlarge 
and improve the insane asylums. The Reform School has been estab- 
lished, also a school for deaf and dumb. The latter were reported 
ist year. ‘“* Although the report of charities and reform for Utah may 

‘t compare favorably with reports received from other States and 
lerritories, yet there has been great progress made in the last ten 
vears. In 1882 Utah had no public charities to report, and no organ- 

ed private charities, except the Mormon Relief Society, and the aid 
societies of the different denominations represented in the Territory 
at that time. My report refers chiefly to Salt Lake County, because 
this county contains more than one-fourth of the entire population of 
the Territory and nearly all the organized charities. The present 
report does not include the Woman’s Industrial Home. This is not 
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a local charity, but a government institution. The Home was 
and furnished by the United States, at a cost of nearly $1 

It was established, in the language of the bill making an appropria 
tion for it, ‘to provide a home for women who voluntarily ren 
polygamy, and the children of such women, of tender years.’ 
doors of the Home were opened a little wider by subsequent leg 
lation, and the women and young girls who wished to escape { 
polygamous surroundings were admitted ; but few were found 
to avail themselves of the provision made for them by the ¢ 


Fover 
ment. ‘There has seldom been more than twenty inmates at one tim 
and for most of the time since the Home was opened the averay: 
number has been less than twelve. The Home will accommodat: 
hundred women and children. A bill to establish an institution for 
the blind was introduced into the legislature during the past winter. 
It was rejected ‘because of the state of the Territorial finances, 
but it is hoped that a similar bill will be passed at the next session of 
the legislature. 

“Taken altogether, the present disposition of our law-makers is to 
inaugurate wise measures of public charity as fast as our finances wil! 
permit. The people will sustain them in this; though the masses 
here, as elsewhere, need to be educated as to the duty of the State 
and the individual toward the criminal and dependent classes.”’ 

Vermont.— The most important recent legislation is the law pro- 
viding for the care of insane paupers by the State. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 
CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


District of Columbia. 


Name of Institution. Maintenance Construction 
Washington Asylum — ean and 
workhouse), . . eas $62,355.48 


Dispensaries and outdoor me sdical relief, aes 14,896.10 
Outdoor relief and a'd to lodgings for non re residents, 5,150.00 
*Hospital for the Insane, . . . . + +» + 87,291.67 
Fresaman’s Hospital, . . 6 2. ss eee §1,000.00 
Reform School for Boys, . .....+s.-. 41,157.23 
+Industrial Home School, . . . ....s- 13,500.00 
+Garfield Hospital, . . . ‘ceadins! Tiel Cade he Saale 1 5,000.00 
tColumbia Hospital for Women, . . . .. . 20,000.00 
{Providence Hospital, .. . 2. +--+ s+ te « 19,000.00 


* Federal management, and support patients main'y from the District. 


+ Private institution receiving a subsidy from the District to the amount indicated 
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Name of Inst tution Maintenance Construction. 
\Vomen’s Christian Association, . . . spn $4,000.00 
\ssociation for Destitute Colored Women and 
Cpe “oe Me « 6 mele 
ldren’s Hospital, 
Ann’s Infant Asylum, . 
«German Orphan Asylum, 
«St. John’s Church Orphanage, 
*W ishington Hospital for Foundlings, 
\ssociation for Works of Mercy, . .... . 042. 5,000.00 
National Homeeopathic Hospital,. . . . . 6,000.0 6,000.00 
«Temperance Home, 
Rkose’s Industrial School, 
*Ifouse of the Good Shepherd, . 
*Columbian Institution for Deaf and — 
mergency Hospital, 


pport of convicts cna outside the 
trict), 
le cain iain (at E lwyn, Pa 
insportation of paupers and prisoners, 


“re. 

Name of Institution Maintenance. 
Delaware FIORE, = 4 3 6 te te HO $500.00 
Hlomeopathic Hospital, ‘ . 500.00 
Ilome for the Friendless ~ ‘Destitute te Childre n, 500.00 
Ferris Reform School, . . , “AS 500.00 
Jail Commissioner, . ; : 3,000.00 
‘rustees of the Poor, re 28,000.00 


da. 
Name of Institution. . Maintenance 
For the blind, deaf, and dumb, . , ar $7,000.00 per annum 


“ 


For the Lunatic Asylum, . . e ; 3397 50.00 


Creorgida, 
4s 
Name of Institution. Maintenance 
Asylum, . . oe 6 we Ce ee, ee 
\cademy of the B lind, ; ‘ Fags 16,000.00 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum, . . rae a+ 17,000.00 


Construction, 
Maintenance repairs, and 
for year ending library for 
June 30, 1892 two years. 
Northern Hospital for Insane, . ee $129,642.51 $07,154.00 


Eastern Hospital for Insane, . . . . . .- ; 241,000.00 260,169.00 


Name of Institution. 


* Private institutions receiving a subsidy from the District to the amount indicated. 
Recently the Levy Court have appropriated $2,000 annually for this school, such excellent pre- 
ntive work having been accomplished. 
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Constr 
Maintenance repair 
Sor year ending library fo» 
June 30, 1892. two year 
Central Hospital for Insane, . . . . . . . . $145,500.00 


Southern Hospital for Insane, . 7 — 117,500.00 


Name of Institution. — 


Asylum for Insane Criminals, Fike Fee emg 25,000.00 
Institution for Deafand Dumb, . . . . . . . 92,000.00 
Institution for the Blind, .. . at Ae el ts 40,000.00 
Asylum for Feeble-minded Children, rae a ae 78,500.00 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, . . . ..... 145,000.00 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, . . eee a , 50,000.00 
Charitable Eye and Ear Salbinaiey, ; se tt an 26,000.00 
State Reformatory, ... . re : 56,000.00 
Northern Penitentiary, yee Cae : 50,000.00 
moumern Ponitontiony; . 6 2 kc be te es 95,000.00 


Indiana. 

Name of Institution. Matntenance. 
Central Hospital for Insane, . . . . . . . . = $281,992.10 
Northern Hospital for Insane, . . . . ray 8 3,694.37 
Eastern Hospitalfor Insane, . . . . . .. . 83,176.48 
Southern Hospital for Insane, . . s 4a $5,000.00 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Some, ae 119,617.67 
kg se ee ae fo 16 
Institution for Blind, a ee ee 36 


8,77 
School for Feeble-minded Youth, yak a uae ae 76,761.32 


7~eee cha cl 819,605.10 
tote Preson (aorta, Cr, . wk 15,935.81 
State Prison (south), total, . . . 8 3,819 88 


Reform School for Girls and Women’s Pelee, ‘ 35,972.68 
Reform Schoéi'for Boya, . .%. «© «© © 2 ss 69,646.74 


All appropriations are made subject to the return of any unex: 
pended balance at the end of the fiscal year. The above figures are 
the net amounts in all cases. 

For construction, the above show the amounts drawn from the 
treasury for the year, not the full appropriations. 


Indian Territory. 
Name of Institution. Maintenance. Coneirecti , 
*Choctaw Academy (boys), $25,00: 
*Choctaw Seminary (girls), . . . Sets an Ea 25,000.0¢ 
ee ee ee 18,000.0¢ 
+Creek Boarding-schools, . . .. . oni & $20,000.00 
+ Choctaw Buarding-schools, . . . . oar 40,000.00 
Amounts carried forward, . . . . . . + « $60,000.00 


® For orphans. + Supported by public funds. 


REPORTS FROM 


Name of 1 
mounts brought forward, 


nsiitution 


kee Boarding SC hools, 


ole Boarding S¢ hools, 


<asaw Boardin r-S¢ hools, 


ee Insane Asylum, 
<ee Orphanage, 

{ States Jails (3), 
| Tails (5), 


lotal, 


1.—For biennial period ending June 30, 


Vame of Institution 
s’ Orphans’ Home, 
eve for Blind, 

ition for Deaf and Dumb, 
School for Feeble-minded, 
Hosp 
Hospital for Insane, Independence, 
Hospital for Insane, Clarinda, 
Penitentiary, Fort Madison, 
Penitentiary, Anamosa, 
Industrial School for Boys, 
Industrial School for Girls, 


tal for Insane, Mount Pleasant, 


Soldiers’ Home, 

Industrial Home for Blind, ‘ 

Per diem and expenses Board of These es a éuive 
institutions for same time, 


Name of Institution 


lopeka Insane Asylum, 
Ossawatomie Insane Asylum, 
Keform School for Boys, 
Asylum for Imbeciles, 
Industrial School for Girls, 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
Institution for Education of Deaf, 


titution for Education of the Blind, 


ana, 
Name of Instituti 
iarity Hospital, New Orieans, 
ty Hospital at Shreveport (no st utletins}, ‘ 


* Supported by public funds. 


STATES. 


Maint 


tate of Louisiana has no institutions of 


CHANCE 


$60,000.00 


1891 


Maintenance 


120,518.43 
146,771.91 
206,181.88 


95,0 3 4.71 
4, 528. 68 


104,951.00 
2,041.71 


17,490.20 


Maintenance 
$120,000.00 
$2,500.00 
2¢ », Sc ) 3 oo 
21,274.90 
I 3,000.00 
18, 360.00 
46,000.00 
20,000.00 


Maintenance 


$112,082.05 


C 


¢ 


onstr uct 


SSS, 


‘onstruction 


$40,000.00 
$,000.00 
26,050.0 
41,600.00 
37> 100.00 
180, 400.0 
180, 400.0 
9,700.00 
38,5 50.00 
20,850.00 
18,125 00 
38,150 00 
40,000.00 


charity except 


~ 
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Maine. 


Name of Institution. Maintenance. Constrn 
Children’s Home, Bangor, . $1,000.00 


Temporary Home for Women and Children, 
Bath Military and Naval Orphan en 
Girls’ Industrial School, 

Boys’ Reform School, 

St. Eli’s Orphan Asylum, 

State Prison, 


lion, 


Insane Asylum, 


Massachusetts. 

Name of Institution. 
Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 
Worcester Insane Asylum, 
Taunton Lunatic Asylum, 
Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 
Danvers Lunatic Hospital, 
Westboro Lunatic Hospital, 39,341.02 
State Almshouse, fa Oe ke ee ee 103,641.93 
State Farm, . . . : get Cae Shoes ge cee a 61,4 
State Primary Sc esl, 51,304.98 
Lyman School for Boys, , 41, 339-17 
State Industrial School for Girls, 20,397-7 
Massachusetts School for Feeble- adaded, 23,549.96 
Massachusetts Reformatory, 151,554.34 
Women’s Reformatory Prison, 35577 -63 
State Prison, 138,407.61 


Maintenance. 

$28,114.97 
17,575-34 
22,927.15 
14,118.65 
16,500.05 


4 


The above figures are the net expense to the State, payments | 
towns, etc., being deducted. 


Michigan. 
Name of Institution. 
State Public School for Dependent Children, 
School for the Deaf, 
School for the Blind, 


Industrial Home for Girls, 


Maintenance. 
$35,000.00 
56,800.00 
23,000.00 
35,000.00 


Asylum for Dangerous and Criminal Insane, 


State Prison, 
Reform School for Boys, 


Michigan Asylum for Insane, . 


Northern Asylum for Insane, 


State House of Correction, 


‘ santo. . 
Eastern Michigan Asylum for Insane, ‘ 


25,000.00t 


* Repairs. + Construction. t Betterments. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 309 


Nore.— Asylums for the insane have no appropriations for maintenance. 
ns have no appropriations for maintenance. Our law simply provides that 
iuditor general shall draw his warrant on the treasurer for such sums as 
nspectors of the prisons shall from time to time direct. But such sums so 
at any one time shall not exceed $1,000, and no further sum shall be drawn 
vouchers are presented for amounts previously drawn.” 


la. 
Namz of Institution. Maintenance Construction 
Peter’s Hospital for Insane, ene $166,000.00 $21,320.00 
.ester Hospital for Insane, ea ; 166,000.00 
cus Falls Hospital for Insane, . be ; 69, 500.00 
Soldiers’ Home, . — 20,000.00 
ol for the Deaf, — . x 37,920.09 
ool for the Blind, . 
ol for Feeble-minded, . . “ey: : »7 50.00 1,500.00 
ool for Dependent Children, oa or ewes 14,758.00 
Reform School, .. . ‘ 43)5 4,070.00 
Reformatory, . .. . was : 090.09 8 38.00 
tate Prison, a ee A Get ee ee oe eee . 75,250. 246,250.00 


Rec. te ee een ve ae : . $711,720.00 $477,100.00 


[he above are the total appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
luly 31, 1892. 

[he deduction from current expense for earnings and sales for 
he last fiscal year were $25,000. Do nat know how much they will 
: for this fiscal year. 


\Vebraska.— The following appropriations were made for the insti- 
tutions as named below for the present fiscal year closing March 
31, 1893 3— 

Name of Institution. Maintenance. Construction. 
Hospital for Insane at Lincoln, . . . . . $90, 200.00 
Hospital for Insane at Norfolk, . . . . . 56, 500.00 
Hospital for Insane at Hastings, var : 80,94 5-00 
Industrial School at Kearney,. . ag g 69,07 4.00 

Home for Friendless at Lincoln, . . . . 21,270.00 $15,000.00 
[Industrial School for Girls at Geneva, . . 40,000.00 
[Industrial Home at Milford, . . . . . : 14,825.00 
nitentiary at Lincoln, . oe ag iat ets 2a 81,274.00 


New $ersey.— Some items of expense for year ending Oct. 31, 
Name of Institution. Maintenance. 
State Prigom, .. 4 «s $173,937-37 


na 


and Feeble-minded, . . aes os 71,877.57 
ys’ Reform School, . ie cae. ee 43,740.74 
Girls’ Reform School, . . Ae oe ee 12,472.71 
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New York. 

Name of Institution. 
Utica State hospital (Insane), 
Willard State Hospital, 
Middletown State Hospital, 
Hudson River State Hospital, 
Binghamton State Hospital, 38, 500.00 
Buffalo State Hospital, . ......... I 3,500.00 
St. Lawrence State Hospital, . 32,200.00 
House of Refuge for Women, ° 50,000.00 
Syracuse Asylum for Feeble- minded Children, : 81,000.00 
Custodial Asylum for Women, an hes gen eas 40,000.00 
Thomas Asylum for Indian Children, . . . . . 11,000.00 
State Prisons, 477,900.00 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, 38,100.00 
Elmira State Reformatory, . I 50,000.00 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 140,000.00 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 245,000.00 
Institution for the Blind, 90,000.00 


Maintenance. Construction 
$15,000.00 

16,900.00 

I 3, 500.00 

36, 500.00 


Institution for Juvenile Delinquents, . . . . . 151,000.00 


North Dakota. 
Name of Institution. 
Hospital for Insane, 
Penitentiary, . 
Soldiers’ Home, 
Relief of Destitute, 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 


Maintenance. 
$57,300.00 
43,700 00 


7,000.00 


Ohio. 
Name of Institution. Maintenance. 
Athens Asylum for Insane, $105.347-98 


Cleveland Asylum for Insane, doh 107,443-23 $1,887.94 
Columbia Asylum for Insane, . . .... . 166,016.95 41,444.87 
Dayton Asylum for Insane, 
Carthage Asylum for Insane, mie fale 101,969.38 
Toledo Asylum for Insane, ce ee ee 145,563.79 
Institution for Feeble-minded Youths, 125,141.60 
Institution for Epileptics, 

Institution for the Blind, et te ae 49,416.54 
Working Home for the Blind, . . . es 10,877.0 
Institution for the Deafand Dumb, .... . 70,012.26 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, . . 142,616.67 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
Boys’ Industrial School, oe te 7 5487-32 
Girls’ Industrial Home, . rte ee oe ie 35:701-95 

*Ohio Penitentiary, Cr, . . . . . . $81,157.52 
Ohio State Reformatory, 


Construction 


91,645 45 


ar oe a 109,919.25 


*The amount given, $11,157.52, is the net earnings of the institution. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 


Name of Institution. 
titution for the Blind, 133 pupils at $271.81 each, 
titution for Deaf and Dumb, 260 pupils at 
$168 each, . Rh ah eo we 


sane Asylums, 3,408 patients at 142.43, 


tral Prison (average, 345 prisoners) : 
lotal expense, ee aS ig te $65,955. \ 
Profit on labor, . 12,8650 


ospitals : 
lotal maintenance, $241,562 


32% of cost paid by government, 


fuges: 
fotal cost for maintenance, . $150,957 
Pro rata paid by government, 


rphanages : 

lotal cost for maintenance, . . $116,347.00 
Pro rata paid by government, 

orhouses erected by counties: 

Total cost in five years, . . 

25°, paid by government, . 


Maintenance. 
$36,150.00 


13,927.00 


490, 1260.0) 


Oregon.— For the biennial period 1889 and 1890: — 


Name of Institution. 
[Insane Hospital, 
Penitentiary, 
Blind School, 
Deaf and Dumb School, 
Orphans’ Home, Portland, . 
Orphans’ Home, Salem, 
Refuge Home, . . . 
Reform School, 


Pennsylvania.— Gross appropriations, no 
Name of Institution. 

Eastern State Penitentiary, 

Western State Penitentiary, 

State Industrial Reformatory, 

State Hospital, Harrisburg, 

State Hospital, Danville, 

Dumont Hospital, . . 

State Hospital, Warren, 

State Hospital, Norristown, 

State Hospital, Philipsburg, 


Maintenance. 
SI 7 5:7 00.57 
92,074.66 
9,1 23: 37 
1717 58-76 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


,000.00 


deduction 


Maintenance 
$49,000.00 
3 5,500.00 


40,000.00 


Construction. 
$106,592.73 


8,900.00 


1,000.00 


000.00 


for earnings, 


Construction 


10,000.00 


9,402 50 


3,000.00 
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Name of Institution. 
Hospital, Mercer, 
State Hospital, Blossburg, 
State Hospital, Hazleton, 
State Hospital, Ashland, 
Pennsylvania Reform School, 


State 


House of Refuge, 

Institution for Blind, 

Institution for Blind, Pittsburg, 

Institution for Feeble-minded, ; 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia, 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, Pittsburg, 
Home for Blind Men, 

Home for Blind Women, 

Sundry general hospitals for the sick, 

Sundry homes for children, etc., . 


In addition to these amounts, the sum of 


OF CHARITIES, 


Maintenance. 
$4,500.00 
5,000.00 
17,500.00 
2,000.00 
39,093.96 
55,000.00 
30,000.00 
I 5,500.00 
82,500.00 
96,000.00 
30,000.00 
10,000.00 
2,000.00 
239,068.26 
158,400.00 


Conmstructios 


$850,000 was appropr 


ated to the Harrisburg, Danville, Warren, Norristown, and Dumon: 
insane hospitals for the care and treatment of the indigent insane fo 
the years 1891 and 1892, or $425,000 for each year. 


South Dakota. 
Name of Institution. 
Penitentiary, . 
Insane Hospita’, 
Reform School, 
School for Deaf-mutes, 


Tennessee. 
Name of Institution. 

Central Hospital for Insane, 
East Tennessee Hospital for Insane, 
West Tennessee Hospital for Insane, . 
School for the Blind, 
School for Deaf and Dumb, 
Industrial School, 


Texas. 
Name of Institution. 
Texas penitentiaries, i 
Texas penitentiaries, literature, 
State Reformatory, : 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind hiation hecteweil 
Orphans’ Home, 
Deaf and Dumb Assten, 
Blind Asylum, - 
North Texas Insane Anton, : 
Austin Insane Asylum, 


Maintenance. 


$28,950.00 
66,350.00 
14,87 5.00 
2,350.00 


Maintenance. 


$60,000.00 
40,000.00 
40,000.00 
20,000.00 
27,000.00 
16,000.00 


Maintenance. 


$50,0c0.00 
500.00 
17,930.00 
16,566.00 
16,08 5.00 
2,616.00 
40,048.00 
147,612.09 
151,710.00 


Construction 


Construction 
$20,000. 
20,00¢ 


3,000.¢ 
3,500. 
6,000 


Construction 


$41,000.c 


5§,000.¢ 

35539-C 

8,000.0¢ 
30,000. 
23,000.0 
12,000. 
12,000.0¢ 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 


‘ah.— Appropriations for two years are made at each biennial 
session of the legislature. The legislature now in session has just 
made the following appropriations : — 

Name of Institution. Maintenance. Construction. 
rm School,. . . gS $40,000.00 
m for tie TARR ss Se ee 100,000.00 
ersity of Utah (free), which includes the 
Deaf-mute Institute, . . . peu ; 90,000.00 


ming. 


x levy for support and maintenance of State 
Insane Be ck te ee es 
ral appropriation for use of State Boards of 
Charities and Reform for penal institutions, 
one year, oe 


STATE CONFERENCES, ETC. 


In reply to the question, “ Have you held any State Conferences 
of Charities or similar meetings in your State? Give particulars and 
results,” the following information is given. States not mentioned 
either do not report or say that none have been held. 

Delaware.— A State Conference of Charities was held in Wilming- 
ton December, 1891. It was only fairly attended, but all were ear- 
nest and interested. See under “ Legislation.” 

//linois.— State Conferences have been held in Chicago and Peo- 

Both meetings were fairly well attended and were interesting. 

/ndiana,— A State Conference was held in 1890. It was fairly 


} 


ll attended, and was a very useful meeting in many respects, 


especially in making known and popularizing efforts for reform in 
charity and correction. It is proposed to hold the State Conference 


yearly hereafter. 

Vaine-—No State Conferences. Portland Associated Charities 
does a good work of the kind in the city. 

Vichigan.— We hold an annual convention, changing place of 
meeting each year. The tenth was held last December. Great in 
terest is taken in them where held. As an educational scheme, they 
ire “immense.” 

\/innesota — No State Conferences have been held. City Con- 
ferences have been held in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and steps have 
been taken for organizing an Associated Charities in St. Paul. 

New York,— Only the State Convention of County Superintend 
ents of the Poor. The twenty-first meeting was held at Ithaca, 
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beginning Aug. 11, 1891, and continuing three days. There we; 
about forty counties represented in convention by superintendent, 
supervisors, and other delegates appointed for this purpose, anq 
numerous charitable, correctional, and reformatory institutions an 
associations of the State were represented by delegates from the, 
boards of managers or other officers. In the course of the co; 
vention reports and papers were read upon the following subjects 
Better Methods in Public Charitable Work Desirable ; The Duties 
and Responsibilities of Superintendents of the Poor; The Depend 
ent Poor; Child-saving Work; The Work of the Children’s Aid 
Society of the City of New York; The Tramp Question ; Immigra. 
tion; A History of and Plea for State Provision for the Feeble 
minded ; The Duties and Responsibilities of Overseers of the Poor: 
The Plan and Methods of Work of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York; The Merits of the System of Exclusiv: 
State Care, Treatment, and Maintenance of the Chronic Insane of 
the State as compared with the System of County Care, Treatmeni, 
and Maintenance of the Chronic Insane considered in a Humani- 
tarian Sense ; The Moral Effect of the Present System for the Care 
and Support of the Dependent Poor; Some Features of Child-saving 
Work. 

Ohio.— The first State Conference was held at Columbus June, 
1891. It was a very successful and useful meeting: about 200 dele- 
gates from more than one-half the counties of the State were present. 
The cost of the Conference, about $250, was defrayed by the Board 
of State Charities. The entire proceedings, papers, addresses, and 
discussions will be printed as an appendix to the annual report. The 
Conference will be held annually hereafter. 

Ontario.— The National Prison Association was held in Toronto 
in 1887. This was followed by a Provincial Conference in 1889, 
which resulted in the appointment of the Ontario Prison Reform 
Commission from which we expect reform all along the line. 

Oregon.— No State Conferences so far. We have a city Board of 
Associated Charities, three years old, in Portland; and one has just 
been formed in Salem. 

Pennsylvania, — The Directors of the Poor of the various counties 
meet annually. There are no particulars to report. 

Tennessee.— So far we have not been able to do so. We have or- 
ganized a Conference of Charities at Nashville, preparatory to the 
organization of a State Cenference at some future time. 


INSANE 


\labama, 
Arizona, 


lorado, . 
necticut, . 
Delaware,. . 


Lis'rict of Columbia, 


} 
da, 


Lreorgia, 
14 


t 


| ve 
Indiana, 
lowa, 
kK insas, 
Kentucky, 
uisiana, 
M ine, 
Maryland, 
\lassachusetts 
Michigan, . 
inne sota, 
Mississippi, 
Missourl, 
Montana, 


* These important figures, which do not include all th 


rom Dr. J. S. Billings. 


REPORTS 


IN THE 


FROM STATES. 


UNITED 


(CENSUS OF 1890.*) 


1,299 
1,046 
6,103 
35723 
2,204 
1,103 
3417 

157 


UNITED STATES, 


Nebraska, 
Nevada, ; 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 
New Mexico, 
New York, 
North Carolina, 
North Dakota, 
Ohio, ° 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 

Utah, 
Vermont, 
Virginia, . . 
Washington, . 
West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 


106,254 


insane, are just received 


STATES. 


Nov. 


1,6 Ss 
165 
823 

2,406 
370 

1,079 

39510 

38 


1*g2 


XIV. 


Minutes and Discussions. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Thursday night, June 23, 1892. 


[he nineteenth annual session of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction began on Thursday night, June 23, 1892, 
n the Broadway Theatre, Denver, Col. Music was furnished by the 
\pollo Club. Mr. J. S. Appel, chairman of the Local Committee, 
resided, Prayer was offered by the Rt. Rev. J. F. Spaulding. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Mr. Appel, by his Excellency, 
Governor J. L. Routt, Hon. Platt Rogers, Mayor of Denver, and Pro- 
fessor Aaron Gove (pages 1-6). 

Responses were made by Hon. Oscar Craig, Rev. H. H. Hart, 
General R. Brinkerhoff, Rev. J. H. Nutting, and Hon. A. E. Elmore 
(pages 7-11). 

Letters were read from Hon. R. B. Hayes and others, including the 
following from George William Curtis :— 


West NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y., 
June 16, 1892. 


Dear Sir,—1 am very much honored by the invitation to attend 
National Conference of Charities and Correction on the 23d 
stant, and I am exceedingly sorry that I am unable to accept it. 
| have no especial title to the honor from experience in the work, 
ke so many who will be present; but I am one of the great multi- 
tude who sympathize in every way with the noble movement of or- 
sanized charity. It is a very great service to show that giving is not 
charity, and that an immense proportion of what is given as alms 
merely increases and aggravates the wretched condition that it would 
relieve. The perception of this truth and the elaborate application 
‘it in practice are among the great triumphs of the humane spirit of 
ihis generation. They belong to the vast system of modern achieve- 
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ments which illustrate much more than material inventions and erter. 
prise the real progress of civilization. 

These things are very familiar to you who are engaged actively in 
various branches of this good work. But I would remind you that j; 
is a work of which the principle and scope and vital importance are 
perceived by an immense body of your fellow-citizens, who fee! tha 
charity becomes more truly Christian just in the degree that it js 
organized according to the views which the Conference holds and 
inculcates. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. 


Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, President of the Conference, 
delivered the annual President’s address (page 11). 

On motion of A. E. Elmore, it was voted that a committee of 
seven should be appointed, to whom should be referred all new busi 
ness and all resolutions without debate. 

On motion of Dr. C. S. Hoyt, it was voted that a Committee on 
Organization of the Twentieth Annual Conference should be ap- 
pointed, this committee to consist of one delegate from every State 
and Territory, including the District of Columbia. 

On motion of F. B. Sanborn, it was voted that one delegate from 
every State and Territory shouid form a Committee on Credentials. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. J. W. Freeman, and the 
Conference adjourned at 10 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Friday morning, June 24. 


The Conference met at 9.30 a.M. in Unity Church. After the 
singing of a hymn, prayer was offered by Rev. W. O’Ryan, of Den- 
ver. The following committees were appointed : — 

Committee on New Business and Resolutions.— A. E. Elmore, Wis- 
consin; M. D. Follett, Ohio; L. L. Barbour, Michigan; Mrs. Anne 
B. Richardson, Massachusetts; P. C. Garrett, Pennsylvania; J. M. 
Glenn, Maryland; Mrs. J. S. Sperry, Colorado. 

Committee on Credentials —¥. B. Sanborn, Massachusetts; A. E. 
Elmore, Wisconsin; A. L. Welch, Colorado; Rev. Thomas Mills, 
Indiana; Dr. A. T. Barnes, Illinois; Dr. W. Lindley, California; 
Rev. S. G. Smith, Minnesota; M. Parrott, Ohio; Miss M. M. Mc- 
Bryde, New York; Rev. J. H. Nutting, Rhode Island; R. R. Cald 
well, Tennessee; Miss M. E. Richmond, Maryland; Dr. S. Bell, 
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van; Professor G. T. W. Patrick, Iowa; A. W. Clark, Ne- 


It was moved that a Committee on Time and Place be appointed. 


Mr, A. E. ELMore.— The time and place of the next Conference 
ixed. It will be held in Chicago. ‘That was decided last year. 
Rey, S. G. SmitH, Minnesota.— This Conference must confirm the 
vote of the last Conference. 
Mr. F. B. Sanporn.— If the gentleman will withdraw his motion 
| the committee appointed last year has reported, it will be better. 
(here is no objection to the appointment of a Committee on Time and 
Place after that. 


[he motion was withdrawn. 
lhe business of the day, Reports from States, was then taken up, 
Alexander Johnson, Indiana, chairman. The report was made 
by Mr. Johnson (page 251). 
Five-minute verbal reports were called for. Dr. Walter Lindley 
reported as follows . — 


Dr. LinpLey.— Being called upon in this unexpected manner to 
respond to the condition of the general work in California, I can 
sive you but an incomplete and disconnected statement. Up to this 
time California has had three insane asylums. They have all been 
n the northern and central portion of the State. The consequence 
has been that all the insane in San Diego, Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, Ventura, and Santa Barbara, have been obliged to undergo 
the terrible ride of five or six hundred miles before reaching a place 
where they could be suitably treated. This inhumane state of affairs 
vill soon be past, as at the session of the legislature in 1889 $350,- 

was appropriated to erect an insane asylum in Southern Cali- 
fornia. This institution is now almost ready for occupancy. It 
has been reported to me that it is a most complete and excellent 
building, but it is on the congregate plan. I have no doubt that Cali- 
fornia will keep pace with Eastern States, and will by and by adopt 
the plan which is known as the Wisconsin, or “‘cottage,”’ plan of car- 
ing for its insane. 

California has two penitentiaries, one at Folsom, the other at San 
Quentin. The latter is the older and larger of the institutions. 
These institutions are both in good hands; but the older one, par- 
ticularly, is established on such a disgraceful basis that we are all 
looking forward with hope to the time when its present method can 
be changed. Major W. E. Hale has recently taken charge of it as 
warden, and he is very anxious to get facilities, so that he can allow, 
the younger convicts especially, to follow some trade or some avoca- 
tion which will prepare them better for the struggle of life after they 
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are discharged. At present almost the only work in this San (uentiy 
Penitentiary is in a jute mill. This work in the jute mill not on) 
unfits them for work when their term expires, but is very injurious 5 
their health. Major Hale tells me that frequently he has men com 
to him with tears in their eyes, begging that they be put to work a 
something of advantage to them, so that, when they are discharge; 
from his institution, they can go out into the world and make an hop. 
est living. It will be a great blessing when this disgraceful state oj 
affairs is abolished. 

California is especially proud of her Home for the Feeble-minded, 
It has recently been removed from Santa Clara County, where it was 
established for some years, to Glen Ellen, where the State has erected 
excellent buildings; and they have a fine fruit farm and gardens jy 
which the unfortunate who belong to this class can have splendid out. 
door exercise, and their talents, small though they may be, can be 
developed to the utmost. Mrs. Katherine B. Lathrop, who is the 
founder of this work in California, and who is president of the Board 
of Trustees of this institution, is here in attendance with Mrs. A, fF. 
Osborne, the matron of the Home for the Feeble-minded. [| cannot 
state positively, but am of the opinion that there is no State in the 
Union where the feeble-minded are cared for on as advanced a plan 
as in California. 

As I have already told you in regard to our penitentiaries, there 
has been practically no reformatory work in California. The State 
made an appropriation in 1889 for a reformatory school, which was 
located in Whittier, Los Angeles County, about twelve miles from the 
city of Los Angeles. This school was opened July 1, 1891. Pr 
vious to its establishment there was a municipal so-called industria 
school in the city of San Francisco. This was practically a school o! 
crime; and, as soon as the school at Whittier was opened, the Sa: 
Francisco school was closed, and all the children were sent to the 
State school. I have charge of this State school, and can say tha! 
I am delighted with the progress that has been made by the boys ani 
girls in my care. There are two departments of this school, and they 
are one mile distant from each other, making practically two institu- 
tions under one general supervision. 

The State has also made an appropriation for a reformatory at 
Ione, Amador County, twenty-five or thirty miles from Sacramento, 
and about one hundred miles from San Francisco. The building for 
this school is almost completed. It is under the management of th: 
State Board of Prison Directors, and will doubtless relieve to a great 
extent the terrible condition of affairs which exists in our State peni- 
tentiaries. 

California has as yet no State Board of Charities, and is behind 
the procession in this respect. But our State is progressive, and is 
constantly learning from the information which we get from such 
Conferences as these ; and we hope to be enlightened sufficiently to 
lead us to the front in reformatory work. 
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Mr. Hart, Minnesota.— What has the State done toward caring 
for orphans? 

Dr. LinpLEY.— I think the State pays to private institutions caring 
for orphans $100 per annum for whole orphans and $50 per annum 
for half-orphans. 

Mr. Hart.— How many are there in these orphanages ? 

Dr. LinpLEY.— I believe there are about two thousand, but cannot 

\y positively. 


Rev. W. H. Brodhead was asked to speak for Colorado. 


Mr. BRODHEAD.— In regard to the State Board of Charities, we find 
that the administration is in full sympathy with the Board. There 
s not the least friction. I do not know that we are the youngest, 
but certainly we are among the youngest of the State Boards. The 
sreatest work accomplished has been in regard to new buildings and 
improving the county jails. There are fifty-five counties in the State, 
and most of them have jails that could be improved. Many of them 
are, however, above the average. We find that the commissioners of 
the counties are in full sympathy with us, and have taken all the 
suggestions that the Board has made in a kindly way. A little direc- 
tory which we have published and distributed gives all the names of 
the institutions in the State. The State Board is exceedingly anxious 
for an appropriation by legislative action for forming a reformatory 
in connection with the penitentiary. ‘The prospects of this seem 
good. The buildings have not been started, but we are getting the 
grounds in condition. Our insane asylum is overcrowded. The 
State Board sees no way of relief unless there should be found a place 
for the feeble-minded, and thus release them from the care of the 
insane asylum. 

A National Consumptives’ Home in this State is a necessity that 
presses heavily upon our Charity Organization Society. The reputation 
of our climate is such that consumptives flock to Colorado. They 

me with little health and little money, and both are soon gone, 
This is a very heavy drain on Colorado. Only last week the presi- 
dent had a fellow come to his house just able to crawl. He wanted 
work, and went to work with a shovel and fainted in his tracks. 
There is no place for such men, because we have not a consumptives’ 
home. Such a home ought to be national. The sick people come 
here from all parts of the land. We do not breed sick people in 
Colorado. You send them, and you ought to help us take care of 
them. We will do the work if you will supply part of the means. 

[ regret that our blind and mute institution is closed. The school 
is adjourned for the year. All educational institutions of the State 
ire closed. The boys’ industrial school is at Golden, under the care 
of Superintendent Hatch. We have no industrial school for girls; 
but our State Board of Control is in working sympathy with the Sis- 
ters in charge of the Home of the Good Shepherd, and the State and 
county board girls that are committed in that institution. 
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Mr. J. S. Appet.— The last Sunday of last October, through the 
influence of our State Board, Prison Sunday was inaugurated in ( 
orado; and the effect has been excellent. It is hoped that before th 
Colorado delegates shall return to their homes we shall form here , 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

Mr. L. S. Srorrs, Michigan As a member of this commite 
that has just reported, I must say that I differ from the chairman ; 
the recommendations that have been offered. I would move that the 
recommendations in that report be submitted to the Committee 
Resolutions, to be reported upon by that committee. 


Voted. 
Mr. A. E. Elmore was asked to report for Wisconsin. 


Mr. ELmore.— Heretofore the State of Wisconsin has been to th: 
front. Now it has to take a back seat, and I do not like it. Th 
State Board of Charities has been abolished, and merged in with 
another board which we had. The new board is called the Board 
Control. I hoped some representatives from that Board would by 
here, and it is possible they may come yet. If not, I shall ask that 
we may be permitted to furnish statistics from Wisconsin. Since 
last meeting at Indianapolis one more county insane asylum has bee: 
established, and is succeeding admirably. 


Permission was granted, and in accordance therewith Mr. Elmore 
afterward submitted the following report from Wisconsin : — 


The “ State Board of Control,” who by law have the former powers 
of the “State Board of Charities” conferred upon them, furnishes 
the following : — 

There were in the several State institutions on the 1st of July, 
1892, the patients, etc., named below : — 


State Hospital for Insane near Madison, 532; Northern Hospital for Insan 
Oshkosh, 620; Deaf and Dumb School, Delavan, 178; School for the Blind, Jan: 
ville, 74; Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha, 285; State Prison, Waupuy, 
526; School for Dependent Children, Sparta, 205; The Milwaukee County Insai 
Hospital, a semi-State institution, 291. 


There are now twenty-one county insane asylums, one having 


been opened in December last; and the number of inmates therein 
are :— 


Brown County Insane Asylum, near Green Bay, 99; Columbia County, Wyocena, 
90; Dane County, Verona, 103; Dodge County, Juneau, 100; Dunn County, 
Menomonee, 97; Fond du Lac County, Fond du Lac, 106; Grant County, Lan- 
caster, 96; Green County, Monroe, 115; Iowa County, Edmund, 95; Jefferso. 
County, Jefferson, 107; La Crosse County, West Salem, 102; Manitowoc County, 
Manitowoc, 101; Milwaukee County, Wauwatosa, 121; Ontagania County, Apple: 
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, 102; Racine County, Racine, 100; Rock County, Johnstown, 81; Sauk County, 
keedsburg, 52; Sheboygan County, Sheboygan, 98; Vernon County, Viroqua, 10S; 
Walworth County, Elkhorn, 93; Winnebago County, Winnebago, 66. 


lhe county insane asylums are taking care of the inmates in a 
satisfactory manner in all respects, and the system has the continued 
approval of the people interested. 

'[ regret not being able to make a more complete report. 


ANDREW E. ELMORE. 


Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— The statutes of Ohio compel the State to 
care for its insane and defective classes. Any child of the State 
is entitled to the best care that can be given. We have no pauper 
insane. We have not entirely carried this out yet, owing to the fact 
that we have not yet had room enough; but we are approaching it. 

Mr. Levi L. BARBour, Michigan.— I believe it was mentioned in 
the report that the State Board of Corrections and Charities of 
Michigan holds an annual convention, but the report failed to say that 
we have another convention of the superintendents of the poor. It 
gathers representatives of the different State institutions together. It 
makes a very much greater convention than the other. (Questions 
come up which pertain to child-saving, to jails, to insanity, and re- 
formatories ; and so it becomes a means of circulating throughout the 
State information in connection with these different institutions. The 
members really obtain great benefit from it. The last meeting was 
held in February. It was the nineteenth convention of superintend- 
ents of the poor. The State Board has had no greater aid from any 
other body of men. 


Rev. J. H. Nutting was asked to report for Rhode Island. 


Mr. Nuttinc.— We move on in the even way in which we have 
been moving. Our industrial school plant, for which the State pro- 
vided twenty-five hundred dollars, is now in successful operation. At 
the Boys’ Reform School we have well-equipped blacksmiths’ shops, 
machine shops, carpenters’ shops, printing-office, etc. A fine chapel 
has been built at an expense of two thousand dollars. The illness of 
the State Corresponding Secretary accounts for the fact that we have 
received no formal report. 

Mr. F. B. SANBorN.— The chairman has given us an admirable 
report this morning, but I want to call the attention of the Conference 
to the fact that there are two distinct things sought in these reports. 
We cannot dispense with the report from the platform concerning 
each State. It is often the most interesting part of the session. But 
we also desire, and it is necessary for new States, that we should have 
printed in our Proceedings the general condition of every State in 
this Union respecting its charities and corrections. ‘That informa- 
tion cannot be presented at our Conference fully. It would be unin- 
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teresting from its statistical nature. But it is important to collect anq 
publish this information in our Proceedings. Therefore, I hope that, 
while we shall persist in hearing oral reports from States, we shal! 
also persist in endeavoring to gain information for publication which 
will be useful. 

Mr. Puitip C. Garrett.—In the report from Pennsylvania it 
was said that a conference of directors of the poor is annually held. 
That conference is really a conference of charities and corrections 
It not only includes directors of the poor, but the Board of Publi 
Charities and the Charity Organization Society are invited to join it, 
I believe in holding such conferences, because they are of great value 
to those in charge of institutions. 

Rev. F. H. Wines.—In addition to what Mr. Sanborn has said 
in regard to the value of full statistical reports, it has occurred t 
me that it may be desirable for us to adopt the practice of printing, in 
connection with our Proceedings, an annual list of charitable institu 
tions in the United States, with the number of inmates. We have in 
the census a list which will soon be printed. The figures will be for 
1890. It will be of great value. There is a great demand for such a 
list. There are about twenty-five hundred names in it; but, by using 
small type, I think we could put the whole list in a compact form that 
would not take an excessive number of pages, and probably enough 
independent lists would be printed to pay the additional expense of 
including it. We could make an annual year book, published by 


this Conference, which would be desirable if it could be brought 
about. 


Mr. W. R. Pittman was asked to report for Missouri. 


Mr. Pirrman.—We have three lunatic asylums in Missouri. 
The Baptists have an orphans’ home in St. Louis, and a sanitarium 
that will accommodate over a hundred patients. It is supported 
by benevolent people among the Baptists and other Christian people. 
We have a chapel at the insane asylum in St. Joseph, where the 
ministers preach in rotation. We have a home for the friendless 


doing great good. I hope a statistical report from Missouri will be 
printed in the Proceedings. 


The report of the Committee on State Boards of Charities was 
made by the chairman, Hon. William P. Letchworth (page 13). 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Extmore.—I do not wish to criticise that report very much, 
because the writer has said that he alone was responsible for it. But 
there are things in it that I protest against: first and foremost, that 
part which says the governor of the State should be a member of 
the State Board of Charities. I do not think so. There is a notable 
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stance of a governor of the State of New York who did not know 
there was such a thing as the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and he knew but little of the State Board. ‘There is not 
a governor who knows the business that a State Board has to care 

half as well as the weakest member of the Board. Again, the 
sé ecre tary of a State Board of Charities ought not to be a member of 

e Board. If he is fit to be a secretary, and is a member, he has 
more influence than any one else. Again, the report was too long. 

Mr. BarsBour.— Mr. Elmore has given one of the best reasons in 
the world why the governor should be ex officio a member of the State 
Board. If, for instance, that governor of New York had been a 
member of the State Board, he would have known when the Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction took place. Another thing, he feels 
a responsibility in connection with the action of the Board, if he has 

something to do with it. He does not feel that the Board is usurp- 
ing any of his powers in making recommendations, or that it is inter- 
ering in the business of governing State institutions if it makes 
ecoasenaa in regard to them. I think, however, that Mr. 
Elmore is right in regard to the question of the secretary being a 
member of the State Board. If he is a member of the Board, he is 
held responsible for the action of the Board in a great many instances 
where he otherwise would not be. He can confer upon a more inde- 
pendent ground with the superintendents and directors and trustees 
of institutions if he occupies simply the position of a routine or hired 
clerk, They will talk with him more freely, and he can in that way 
get a great deal of information that is necessary. Then, too, if he is 
a member of the Board, there comes a difficulty about the selection of 
a secretary. There is more or less friction, more than there would be 
if they were to take a perfectly independent citizen and make him the 
secretary. 

Dr. A. T. Barnes, Illinois—I was very much pleased with the 
report. I think it makes little difference whether the secretary is a 
member. I care nothing about that. But that part in relation to hos- 
pitals for the insane struck me with a great deal of force. The ten- 
dency of the times in our State is to increase the size of the hospitals 
for the sake of cheapness. It is almost impossible to get an appro- 
priation to build a new asylum. There is no trouble in getting an 
appropriation to increase the size. I do think that we are losing 
ground. We are falling behind in increasing the size and capacity of 
our institutions for the insane. The average cure of the insane is 
falling behind. Ido not care so much for the chronic insane, but I 
do think that it is highly important for acute cases to be placed in 
institutions that are not so large that it is impossible for the medical 
superintendent to look after them. It is impossible to look after the 
details of the care of the acute insane if they are mixed up with the 
chronic insane. The acute should be put into smaller institutions, 
where they can be looked after properly, and have treatment early, as 
that is the only hope you have for curing them. I am glad to know 
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that the writer of the report has taken such high ground 
matter. 

Mr. Cuar_es McLoutu, New York.— If the gentleman from \. 
consin had been fortunate enough to have the personal acquaintan 
of the distinguished governors of New York for the last twenty years. 
I am quite sure he would not have criticised the report in the manne; 
that he has. It may not be known to many in this Conference tha; 
the present governor of New York, Hon. Roswell B. Flower, in thes, 
hot days and nights, with all the pressure of executive duties of tha: 
great empire on him, is spending his days and nights in visiting insti- 
tutions from one end of the State to the other, with the express pur 

ose of examining every educational, charitable, and correctional j; 
stitution under that great State. I believe that the gentleman wil! 
concur with the report that the present executive of the State of New 
York is likely to know something of the charitable and correctiona| 
institutions of the State. 

Mr. E_more.—Governor Flower does know about them. | 
talked with him about them for hours. 

Mr. McLourn.— Then he may be a member of the State Board 

Mr. E_more.— Exactly. 

Mr. SANBORN.— I am going to try hard to agree both with M 
Letchworth and Mr. Elmore. I have never seen or heard, in a report 
or paper on this subject, so much sound truth so modestly set forth 
as has been done by yourself, sir (addressing the chairman). You 
have expressed some opinions with which I do not agree; but I regard 
it as fortunate for the Conference, and for the State of New York. 
and for the country, that a gentleman who has served so long on this 
charitable board has in so shining a manner set forth the gospel 
truth concerning State Boards of Charities. Having said that, I am 
going to agree with Mr. Elmore a little. He has called himself a 
crank. If I understand the nature of that instrument, it is something 
that turns round. I think I have heard from this particular crank 
expressions of opinion quite similar to some of those that he now 
dissents from with respect to the care of the insane. 

Mr. Etmore.— Oh, no. Many things in that report are as sound 
as a dollar, but some I object to. 

Mr. SANBORN.— The gentleman who spoke from California pointed 
out an evil with respect to the insane there which was very serious. 
All insane patients from the southern part of California have had to 
be carried five or six hundred miles before they could receive treat- 
ment. That evil in various degrees of atrocity is, in my opinion, the 
great evil respecting the treatment of the insane in this country. But, 
while local institutions should be encouraged, I do not think that the 
governors of States, though they may serve on State Boards of Chari- 
ties, should appoint the officers. I think it may be done by the old 
alternative method by judges of the courts, the object being of course 


to withdraw the management of all public charities from the political 
arena, 


In the 


have 
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Mr. Etmore.— That is so. 

Mr. SANBORN.— In that we are agreed. There is a slight error of 
-atement in regard to the care of children in Massachusetts. That 

was not diminished by the act of 1879. Indeed, some of the 
»perations of that act have extended and improved the system. I do 
ot mean to say that the system is actually better than before 1879; 
t, so far as legislation is concerned, it is better. With respect te 
ate charity there was a considerable response made to the state- 
ment that private charity is preferable to public. I should like a dis- 
tinction. ‘There are certain forms that are absolutely indispensable; 
ind, while we recognize the advantages of private charity in its sphere, 
t is just as strictly limited as public charity. When it extends 
bevond those limits, it increases the evil which it endeavors to prevent 
nd it increases the necessity for public charity. There must be this 
onstantly reciprocal checking and expanding of the two systems of 
public and private charity to meet the situation. 
Prof. GRAHAM TayLor, Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecti- 
ut—I am glad to represent informally that State in which there 

more public institutions to the square mile of territory than in 
any other State in the Union, and to emphasize some thoughts in this 

ort. The first point is the necessity of establishing reciprocal 
relations between our private and public charities. I speak specifi- 
cally rather than in general terms. In Hartford, where I reside, 
there are many splendid institutions of private charity having more 
r less public relationship ; and yet the great need of that institutional 
city is co-operation, not only of the private charities among them- 
selves, but of the private charities with the public charities and insti- 
tutions. For ten years we have been trying to bring about that co- 
operation, but the difficulty has been that the old established private 
charities lacked a common basis for conference and co-operation. | 
take it that a State Board of Charities could have no higher preroga- 
tive than to bring about such an enlargement of view not only, but 
the active co-operation between private charities themselves and with 
municipal or county representatives of the public charities. After ten 
years of the hardest labor we have within thirteen months established 
the Charity Organization Society in the city of Hartford; and the 
first obstacle that we have had to encounter, since the others have 
been overcome, is the non-co-operation of the municipal charities. 
We had to carry it into town meeting and have a regular pitched 
battle, and practically revolutionize the system of procedure. But it 
seems as though we might have avoided all this friction, which will 
probably last many a year, if our State Board of Charities had been 
in position to bring about a friendly and co-operative conference. 

Let me emphasize, also, the value of the statistical reports of State 
Boards of Charities to educational institutions. There is looming up 
a great department of educational work in the higher institutions and 
also in the theological seminaries of the land,—the departinent of 
sociology. There is no permanent literature available of greater 
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value than these official reports. Let me say, to the honor of Max., 
chusetts, that there are no more valuable sources of sociological j) 
formation than the reports of Carroll D. Wright’ and Horace Wad|j, 
The educational institutions are seeing openings before them of , 
sociological nature. Hartford Seminary, which I have the hono; 
officially to represent, was perhaps the first institution of its kind 
establish a department of sociology in the regularly required theolog 
cal curriculum. Yale Seminary has just elected a professor of socia 
ethics. It is high time that the social and personal element be |. 
lowed some influence and some weight in the measurements of eco. 
nomics and the study of political economy. Let me add two items of 
prime importance for this Conference to know. First, the report to 
the Hartford town meeting of the special committee on the charities 
of the town, prepared by Professor J. J. McCook of Trinity College, 
I believe to be the most valuable single document in the American 
literature of this subject. It has in less than two years since its pub 
lication become a text-book in many institutions in “this country. The 
statistical information gathered there from all parts of the world in 
regard to the matter of municipal charity far exceeds even the Ney 
Haven report, which, in its day, was the best thing of the kind. 
Professor McCook has also given a course of twelve lectures on the 
tramp question. They supply the most thorough and satisfactory 
analyses and treatment of that question known to me. I do not know 
whether those lectures will be published, but it will be a great loss if 
they are not given to the public in full. They are based on returns 
from 1,360 tramps, written by themselves or the managers of institu- 
tions where they were cared for, as also upon the reports of the Ger- 
man colonial treatment, of the English methods, and of the state of 
the problem in other foreign countries. It is high time that this 
Conference became a clearing-house to a great exchange of ideas. | 
wish that we could provide for district conferences in which the 
representatives of all the public and private charities of a State or of 
a group of States could be gathered together, where local questions 
might be more carefully considered than in this National Conference. 

President ReEED.— When a gentleman talks well, he can talk over 
his time. 

Judge R. R. CALDWELL, Tennessee.— I was pleased with the re- 
port, though I might differ about some of the suggestions. In Ten- 
nessee we need what has been recommended, a State Board of Char- 
ities. I think the idea there is first to get a local conference of 
charities. I have visited some of the largest cities, and we have got 
that under way. I thoroughly agree with the report as to the matter 
of the insane. I wrote a statute which was passed, giving each 
county in the State the privilege of building a county asylum under 
the management, or the same supervision, as the State asylum. ‘The 
white insane are cared for in two asylums at different ends of the 
State. These institutions have capacity to care for about four hun- 
dred patients. The institution for colored has a capacity to take 
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charge of three hundred at Nashville. The insane are being well 
cared for in that way. A great many are cared for in the poorhouse. 
It was to overcome this difficulty that this law was created. 

Rev. F. H. Wines.— The effect of a State Board of Charities, 
wherever it exists, is to diminish the power of politicians over the 
appointments in our State charitable and correctional institutions. 
In any movement on the part of practical politicians to remove this 

obstacle to the freedom of partisan appointments, where it is desired 
to subordinate the management of these institutions to the supposed 
exigencies of a political machine, it usually assumes the shape which 
t has taken in Wisconsin, where not only the State Board of Chari 
ties, but the local Boards of Trustees as well, have been abolished, and 
, consolidated board of control created to succeed both. That makes 
the very worst kind of a political machine. For the State institutions 
spend more than half the ordinary revenue of the State. If a par- 
tisan board has the disbursement of such a fund as that, and the 
appointment of all officers and employees beside, it will certainly be 
under strong temptation to use this power and patronage in the in- 
terest of a political party rather than that of the institutions and their 
unfortunate inmates. I call on every friend of State Boards of Pub- 

: Charities, here and elsewhere, to oppose any attempts in the leg- 
slature to establish consolidated boards of control in charge of all 

State institutions of any State. Reference was made in Mr. 
etchworth’s admirable paper to the State of Illinois, and our sys- 
tem of accounts of expenditure of public moneys, which has brought 
about a great reduction in the amount of the appropriations for the 
dinary expenses of our State institutions. I think it due to you to 
say that the Illinois State Board is of the opinion that it has reached 
the extreme limit in this reduction of per capita cost. We are dis- 
posed hereafter to increase rather than to diminish the per capita 
cost of our State institutions. 

Reference was also made by Mr. Letchworth to the necessity for 
sending back paupers and criminals who are put upon us by other 
States or nations. When the World’s Fair is held in Chicago, in 
1893, we anticipate not only a great influx of criminals, whom the 
Chicago police department is already preparing to handle, but a great 
influx of paupers also. People will come to Chicago who will not 

ve money enough to get away after spending what they will spend. 
it will be absolutely necessary for the State of Illinois to organize a 
system of self-protection against this class of visitors. We shall ask 
the legislature to make an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars for 
this special purpose. 

Mrs. C. C. RAtnwATER, Missouri.— At a charity a called 
in St. Louis in connection with the work of the W.C.T.U. we had 
some eighty representatives, all women, representing gohan every 
class of charity in the State. The benefits of such a conference are 
large. The conference was an entire success. There were full re- 
ports, perfect harmony, and so much enthusiasm that it was decided 
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to call another a year hence. We hope to increase the scope untij 
every charity is represented. 

Judge M. D. FotLett, Ohio.—I want to say a word with reference 
to the judiciary of any State or locality appointing any officer fo; 
charity or any other work. The Superior Court of Cincinnati has jy; 
expressed itseif on the legal aspects of that. I only wish to call the 
attention of the Conference to the fact that we do not wish to bring 
the judiciary to act as an executive officer. I will not stop to discuss 
the question, because there may be difference of opinion; and my 
short time does not permit. If the Supreme Court of any State should 
appoint all the executive officers to all the charitable and penal work, 
the effect would be to lower confidence in the judiciary. I have no 
time to elaborate this thought. I hope the good people of this Con- 
ference will turn their attention to some other source to get capable, 
honest, and efficient men and women to carry out this great work. 
Do not look to the judiciary. Their work is entirely different, their 
thoughts are different. They have not time to supervise the work of 
their appointees, and they cannot and ought not to ¢ry them after 
they have appointed them. Stand by the governor’s appointments 
for the present. 

Mr. Cuar es W. BIRTWELL, Boston.— Reference has been made to 
the State agents in Massachusetts who attend the trials of juvenile 
delinquents. ‘That system has done great good by preventing the 
indiscriminate commitment of children to correctional institutions. 
But certain errors inherent in the original plan have of late years 
begun to show themselves. In the first place, the State agent may be 
subject to a financial motive, which ought not to have a chance to 
play a part in the matter. For instance, the city of Boston has a 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. It is organized on the 
congregate system, and is improperly located on Deer Island, where 
also is a vast institution for adult offenders. If a boy is sent to that 
school, the city of Boston meets the expense of his care. The court, 
however, may commit the child to the State school, called the Lyman 
School, which is on the cottage plan, and is entirely removed from all 
institutions for adult criminals. But in the latter event the expense 
falls on the State, so there is an opportunity for an improper motive 
to affect the judgment of the State agent, and the recommendation he 
may make to the court. For several years I have observed narrowly 
the working of the system in Boston. Secondly, if a handful of agents 
must cover a whole State, they work at a disadvantage, because they 
have to go so far to attend trials. It is not in the nature of things that 
their investigation should be thorough. Delays occur, too ; and chil- 
dren are detained under undesirable conditions. But, thirdly, if the 
investigation is made ata disadvantage, supervision during any period 
of probation is still more heavily handicapped. The community in 
which a girl or boy lives must come to the rescue. Some responsible 
local official, representing the local court, or the municipality, or a 
private charity.—a man for boys and a woman for girls,— who can 
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learn about any child’s home, conditions, record at school or at 

rk, companions, relatives, etc., and can easily seek out teachers, 
vers, etc., should be on hand when the boy or girl is tried, 
ase commitment is not advisable, should counsel, befriend, 
ruide the erring youth day by day. In Massachusetts there is 

, developed a system of local probation officers for adults. It 
sto me that these local officers should look after the juveniles 
They, rather than any State agent, should investigate, attend 
advise the court, and, when “another chance” is given, 

a real, and not a merely formal probation. 


yurned. 


THIRD SESSION 


Friday night, June 24. 


lhe session was called to order at 8 p.m. by the President. The 

for the evening was Charity Organization in Cities, Mr. 

sce B. Buzelle, chairman. At the request of Mr. Buzelle, the 

sident of the Conference took charge of the discussion instead 

chairman of the committee. The report of the committee on 

rity Organization was made by Mr. Buzelle, (page 204). The 
ess was given by Rev. W. F. Slocum, D.D. (page211). 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. CHaRLES D. KELLocG, General Secretary of the Charity Or- 
‘ization Society of the City of New York.— Your chairman has 
isked me to say a few words on Charity Organization as an edu- 
iting force. It is one of its most material features to infuse into 
e community correct ideas of the proper treatment that should be 
pursued toward the poor. So much of the “ 4e/p,”—and Heaven 
forgive those who so sadly misconstrue the meaning of that word,— 
so much of the help extended to those who seek our aid in bearing 
their heavy burdens is hasty, ill-considered, perfunctory, sentimental, 
or emotional, that it is all-important that fixed principles of wise 
charity should be well diffused among the community. 

There is only oné standard by which you determine the measure 
f the kind of help required by the poor, and it is vital. It is what- 
ever is necessary to be done to put an individual or household in 
honest and respectable relations to society, of which maintenance 
without any sort of begging is the minimum. We must hold fast to 
this principle, because it is a chief article in the creed of charity 
organization. You will ask, ‘“‘ But can you make the blind or lame or 
ged or sick self-supporting?” And this goes right to the heart of 
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the problem. Who is the best friend to the blind? The man wh 
for the asking, gives him a half-dollar on the street every few days, o, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, who taught the sightless to read with raised letter: 
invented or discovered occupations by which they could maintai, 
themselves, and opened to them busy, cheerful careers? A hundred 
years ago it was believed that nothing could be done for idiots }y; 
to put them in asylums where they could be fed and clothed. p; 
Edward Seguin, with long and patient toil, found out how to trai, 
them, so that he could efface their look of stupidity, and guide thei; 
jerking limbs to movements of precision and skill. Who was their 
better friend, Seguin or the man that contributed to feed them jn , 
Bedlam? Is the lady who sends cold victuals to a deaf and dum! 
beggar at the back gate doing a work like Dr. Gallaudet, who gaye 
to mutes a sign language, and showed them how to be happy and 
independent with tools? I might go through the list of special sorts oj 
defective and dependent classes, and show how loving and ingenious 
souls, who have done the most to lessen the gulf between the weak 
and the strong or capable, have wrought on the principle of making 
their relation to society and industry as nearly like that of normal 
people as possible; and every success they have had has carried 
brightness, manliness, usefulness, independence, and gratitude to the 
unfortunate. Is not that better than giving money and soup and cold 
victuals? Now, Charity Organization principles ask us all, in some 
measure, to be Howes and Seguins or Gallaudets in adapting « 
charity to the deeper need of those whose wants appeal to our com. 
passion, and not to be easy-going, self-pleasing, superficial dabblers 
with their troubles. 

And this kind of work can be done as well for the vicious as for th 
defective classes. Read the records of Charles L. Brace, who sent 
forty thousand New York street waifs to homes in the West, and pu 
manliness into the hearts of thousands of newsboys; of Mary Car 
penter, who has done a like work in Liverpool; of Octavia Hill, whose 
firm insistence has turned filth-saturated courts in London into im 
pressive scenes of cleanliness and sunlight, and converted rough 
boors and slattern women into patterns of neatness and sobriety; of 
Z. R. Brockway, who sends four out of five of the criminals coming 
under his control at Elmira back to useful upright lives in society. 
Or read again for yourselves in the biographies of Edward Denison, 
Governor Macquairie, John Howard, and Elizabeth Fry. No, our 
greatest trouble lies less in the incorrigibility of the vicious than in 
the incorrigibility of society which has cast them out, and will not 
consider how to rescue them, which gives them the contemptuous 
pity of almshouses and charity agents, but will not touch them with 
time or thought or moral strength. 

Social problems as yet are not so well understood that rules can be 
framed for dealing with all sorts and conditions of men; and they 
never will be, because they are constantly changing, so that each age 
brings its own difficulties, Here is one point where Charity Organ: 
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zation has a modest word to say. Any person or association which 
; that our present methods are good enough is either very indif- 

-ent to the welfare of the poor or very conceited. Such a position 
; an assumption of information and wisdom which is well-nigh arro- 
,ant. Charity Organization insists on the reverse, imploring men and 
women to come together and search out what needs to be done ; and 
it takes any and all measures to get them together. It is constantly 
publishing the best reflections and suggestions obtainable from the 
pens of persons experienced and well informed in charitable enter- 

rise. It invites conferences in its halls for the freest exchange of 
views by either critics or friends. It strives to establish communica- 
ion between workers in all kinds of philanthropy. In its own cases 

relief very seldom does any one of its agents attempt to decide 
alone on the course to be taken. Men and women consu/t together 
over every appeal for help, in order to get all the light and wisdom 
obtainable, and to determine what it is best to do. We do not decide 

renee either how much we shall do or what treatment we shall 
supply, but leave all questions open to the freest action, tending 
~ etely to emancipate a needy person from dependence. 

It is charged against the “ Charity Organization ” system that a great 

deal of “red tape” is inevitable in all this conferring, investig ating, 

| visiting; but it is not the case. “Red tape” is a very “useful 
article in its place, and promotes efficiency and economy, when prop- 
erly use -d. We all prefer to deal with a merchant or lawyer or doctor 
who does his business in a methodical, systematic manner, and gen- 
a find that intelligence and orderly ways go together in all avoca- 

ions. Charity Organizationists use no more “red tape” than is 
necessary to arrive at a just understanding of the case under treat- 
ment, convinced that an inconsiderate snap judgment i is a mischievous 
and cruel species of charlatanism. 

What it is so hard to get for the destitute and ignorant are personal 
kindnesses, even the alms of understanding, prudence, discretion, 
counsel, friendship. Enough money is already available for them, 
ind needs only to be systematically managed. ‘The true workers must 

to the needy, as Christ came into the world, making themselves 
poor that others may become rich. We cannot confuse this moral 
and spiritual work with expectations of money without increasing the 
evils we are trying to eradicate. All the money the Charity Organi- 
ation Society, pure and simple, collects is spent in the kind of red 
tape alluded to. 

So far as we can control it, all goes to investigations, bureaus for 
exchange of information, conferences, offices kept daily open in many 
parts of the city, special agents, correspondence, publications, gather- 
ing of statistics, etc. Doubtless this absorption of money in mere 
administration tells against the society with those who wish to find 
fault, or who are ignorant or indifferent as to our avowed purposes ; 
but our contributors are fully and fairly told that we shall make this 
use of their support. The criticism only shows how infatuated the 
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mind can become with the idea that nothing is worthily done fo 
poor unless money is given them. Our churches raise million 
dollars to send missionaries to the heathen and to the frontier, whos 
aim is not to give away alms, but solely to help pagans and pioneey 
to think higher thoughts and live better lives. Why should any o; 

begrudge the few thousands needed to send our missionaries of ho, 

and good will to the practical heathen in the alley-ways, back courts. 
and purlieus of our towns? Remember that Charity Organization 

above all things an educator, a disseminator of ideas, of thoughjs 
which will redeem the lives of the depressed, and which will mak 
the great, rich, easy-going world of charity to be humane in due time 

In view of the vast field, geographical and moral, awaiting o 
tion, we cannot be satisfied with the result. But we are sur 
charitable instincts of whole communities and countries have bee; 
clarified, ennobled, and deepened by the Charity Organization mov, 
ment, much wise and humane legislation has been enacted at its jp. 
stigation, many corrupting perils have been checked in their floy 
toward the feeble and outcast, and the demonstration has been made 
again and again that society can confront and cure its most formida 
ble and disgusting evils, when it combines its forces to do so. W, 
are sure that never before, outside of the Christian Church, has 
been the spectacle of so majestic a co-operation for the redemptio; 
of our miserable brothers and sisters, nor a more real exhibition of a 
brotherhood among men deeper than all diversities of estate, of x 
ligion, and of race. 

To describe in a sentence what is the cardinal aim of Charity Or. 
ganization, so that one can think it out from its central idea, it js 
the co-operation of all benevolent forces for the cure of debasement 
and distress, or, in other words, it is to liberate the fine moral and 
spiritual forces, now the possession of the well-born and the rich, and 
set them moving upon the troubled sea of penury, ignorance, and de- 
basement, and to establish sound social relations for every one on the 
basis of personal kindness and fidelity each to the other’s highest 
good. 

These lessons are then nothing less than the science of sociology, 
and “the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart and 
a good conscience, and of a faith unfeigned.”’ 

P. W. Ayres, Ph.D., Ohio.— In addition to those inspiring words 
which have been given to us, I should like to say something in regar 
to the parable of the good Samaritan, especially with regard to the 
priest and the Levite who went by on the other side. Though it is no! 
found exactly so in the New Testament, you will perhaps permit me, 
for my purpose, to call the priest in a certain measure the minister 0! 
a certain set of churches in the East, and the Levite the university 
student. It is with regard to the attitude of the churches of our 
Eastern States and the students in the universities that I wish t 
speak, because I believe that both of these classes are going by on the 
other side. It is a strong statement, and will need modification with 
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thousands and thousands of exceptions, but in certain instances it is 
true. I speak from the point of view of a university student. I am 
sure there is a good deal of gathering of statistics and studying of 
social problems without seeing the suffering that exists. I have been 
uilty of it myself, and of going by on the other side. There is a 
ood deal of studying for the purpose of making books and speeches, 
hut that does not reach the heart of the man who is in trouble. 
One word in regard to our churches. It seems to me that in our 
ve cities there is a possibility of turning the hearts of the well-to- 
toward the poor. The ministers need to lead the people, and 
| to be led themselves into seeing what the great needs are in the 
ims of our cities. That does not apply to Denver, because Denver 
tt old enough to have slums yet. I feel strongly that what we 
ed is the good Samaritan spirit, which will take us ourselves, men, 
women, and children, into these wretched homes of the back alleys 
tenements, and bring to them the light and life and hope that 
ome to us in our lives. 


Mrs. A. Jacobs, of Denver, was invited to speak. 


Mrs. Jacoss.—I did intend to give way to visitors entirely this 
ear. But I have had a great deal to do with Charity Organization, 
not only since our society was organized here, but long before. In 
Denver we are a co-operative body of citizens, composed of thirteen 
societies, all kinds and creeds working harmoniously together. Our 


plan of work is different from that of any other city. Therefore, I will 
have to explain it to you. ‘These thirteen bodies are composed of 
the relief societies. We place before our citizens every year the needs 
of these societies, and a sufficient sum of money to carry on this 
work is subscribed. One collection is taken up at Thanksgiving, 
when the hearts of the people are tender. Our citizens respond 
nobly to every call made upon them. In the special work of the 
Charity Organization Society, of which I have the honor to be the 
secretary, we have a central office. We have the charities of 
the cities under control to a great extent. One great trouble in Den- 
ver is that there are so many homeless people. The true life is the 
home life ; but there are many, many cases of children coming to us 
homeless and friendless, and we have to find homes to place these 
children in. Then there are large numbers of people coming here 
friendless, miserable, homeless, hopeless, wretched. Very few fami- 
lies will take them in to board. ‘They are not willing to take a help- 
less, weak, consumptive into the family to destroy the harmony of 
the home life. They are usually too weak to do anything. They all 
come asking for light work ; but we have no light work. Everybody 
here who has health and strength can get plenty to do, but the weak 
ones are pushed to the wall. Many times they are taken in for board 
and clothing ; but what does it amount to? They cannot even do the 
duties of such a life, and they are thrust out ; and they come again to 
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our office for relief. We find them home after home, but it is of » 
use. What are we to do with the homeless and the friendless with 
no homes to put them into? We want in Colorado to avoid build. 
ing any institution until we have the right plan and right methods 
We want to avoid the pitfalls of the East. We dare not commence 
wrong. Consequently, we are waiting until we have sufficient expe. 
rience and means necessary to the care of the many, many strangers 
coming in upon us. Many families arrive here with the last dollar 
gone,—families with father, mother, and little children hoping ¢ 
pick up gold in the streets. Our real estate men have boomed (o| 
rado so much that people think that we all live happy, grand, bri! 
iant lives. We do our best for them but how can we do more with. 
out means? Money is an essential thing in Charity Organization 
work, but it must be spent in the right direction. There comes the 
true core of charity work, the work of the friendly visitor. But | 
you not think it is time that we had institutions to educate friend), 
visitors? I wish we could have an enthusiasm factory. We have 
sympathy and enthusiasm which at first is willing to do anything 
earth; but, after a little while, such visitors drop down and give wy 
the work. They do not understand it. They have not the bull-dog 
tenacity to hold on, and I tell you that charity work takes more true 
patience and perseverance than any other kind of work on the face 
of the earth. Just to listen, day after day, to the repeated iteration 
of these poor people takes patience. They are so glad to have a 
friendly ear into which to pour their trials, to have some one smile 
upon them, to have some one enter the home and give them a little 
ray of sunshine and joy. 

The spirit of the true friendly visitor makes one forget himself or 
herself, and one enters the home as a brother or sister, not in a spirit 
as though one were humbling one’s self. One should make the man or 
woman whom he is visiting his equal for the time and hour. That is 
the spirit in which to enter all homes, whether of poverty or of wealth. 
Go asa friend. If you do not go in that spirit, your work is a burden. 
It is truly essential in all this good work that you do it in the highest 
and truest and noblest spirit. It is only when you are your true self, 
and not an affected man or woman, when you go in an earnest, simple, 
pure, manly or womanly spirit, that you reach the hearts of those who 
need your help and care, whether they are rich or poor. Never go in 
a patronizing spirit. I think of a poor woman who had owned her 
own home and lost it. Her last request, when she was dying, was 
that she might be carried after death to the old home and into the 
parlor, and rest there over night, because she knew that the voices of 
the past would echo in that room; and her request was granted. The 
body was allowed to lie all night in the old parlor; and who can sa) 
that the spirits of her dear ones were not with her? Who can say 
that the spirit of the past was not round about her? These poor 
folks are ready to pour into your ears their hopes and highest aspira- 
tions. Perhaps you can rouse in them the spirits of the dead past. 
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haps you can give them another chance. I have been told that 
coing up into balloons, as they ascend into the atmosphere, hear 
of all the voices of little children. Is it not natural, then, that the 
spirit of humanity must centre in the child? The voice of the 
j rises higher and higher. It appeals to God, and through God 
We need to cultivate a neighborly spirit. You must rouse in 
elf the true spirit of neighborhood charity. You must not say, 
is my neighbor? for all are your neighbors, As you treat them, 
|| you be treated. So I appeal to you to draw out of your lives 
joy and sunshine, and let it radiate in other homes. 


er music the benediction was pronounced by Professor Haskell. 


journed. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Saturday morning, June 25. 
he Conference was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by the President. 
er was offered by Rev. William S. Friedman, of Temple Emanuel. 
report of the Committee on the Rules of Procedure was read 
he chairman, Rev. H. H. Hart, as follows : — 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULI OF PROCEDURE, 


the Indianapolis meeting of the National Conference of Chari- 
ind Correciion it was voted “that a committee of five be ap- 
ted to present at the next Conference Rules of Procedure based 

1 resolutions adopted by the Conference heretofore, and the un- 

itten laws on which the Conference has hitherto acted, the inten- 

1 being not to adopt a constitution, but to formulate simple rules 
to be reported for such action as the Conference may take.” 

Your committee, after collating the resolutions that have been 
adopted by previous Conferences, has agreed, unanimously, upon the 
accompanying Rules of Procedure, which are respectfully submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference. 

\t different times in the history of the Conference it has been sug- 
gested that an annual membership fee be established, in accordance 
with the practice of the National Prison Association and other similar 
organizations, in order to obviate the necessity of depending on the 
Local Committee for assistance in printing the Conference Proceed- 


It is expected that the Conference of 1893 will receive no pecun- 
iary assistance whatever from the citizens of Chicago, as they do not 
undertake to render any such assistance to any of the numerous so- 
cieties which are to meet there in 1893. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, for the Conference to provide for the expenses of printing 
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and mailing circulars and announcements and other local expenses 
amounting to several hundreds of dollars. It has been suggested 
therefore, that a membership fee be charged for the Conference 9; 
1893, leaving the question of membership fee for subsequent Confer. 
ences to be decided at that meeting. 

Your committee respectfully submits for the consideration of th, 
Conference the accompanying paragraph marked “h,” to be a, 
pended, if adopted, to rule “I.” This paragraph provides for ap 
annual membership fee of $2. 

The committee recommends that this paragraph be voted upon 
separately, and, if adopted, be in force only for the Conference 
1893, unless continued by vote of the Conference. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


H. H. Hart, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

ANDREW E. ELMoreE, 

WILitiaM P. LETcHWortH, 

Puitip C. GARRETTY. 
Committee on Rules of Pro 
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RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 0} 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION FOR 1802. 
PROCEEI 
Sees 
PREAMBLE. 1Sor. 
The National Conference of Charities exists to discuss the prob- 1887. 
lems of charities and correction, to disseminate information and 


promote reforms. It does not formulate platforms. 
Sut see — 


I. MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership of a Conference shall include :— 


(a) All past officers of the Conference who have served more 
than one year. 


(4) Members and officers of State Boards of Charities or 
boards of kindred functions. 


(c) Members of Boards of Management, and officers of public 
and private charitable and correctional institutions. 


Members and officers of boards and societies organized for 
the relief or improvement of the poor, the unfortunate, 
or the neglected. 

Persons designated by State or municipal authorities or by 
the Local Committee 


Others especially interested may be enrolled as members, 
and may share in the discussions, without the privilege 
of voting. 


Honorary Members may be elected on recommendation of 
the Executive Committee. 
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II. OFrFricers. 


officers of the Conference shall be a President, one or more 
Presidents, a Treasurer, three Secretaries, and an Official Re- 
and Editor. Also a Corresponding Secretary for each State 
rritory. 
officers (except the Treasurer) shall be elected annually 
Conference for the ensuing year. 
ex-Presidents of the Conference shall be the Counsellors, 
e members of the Executive Committee. 


III. COMMITTEES. 


standing committees shall be an Executive Committee, a 
Committee, and a committee on each subject which it is pro 
to discuss at the ensuing Conference. 

Executive Committee shall consist of the President ex officio, 
members elected by the Conference, and the Counsellors. 
committees shall be chosen annually for the ensuing year, 

chairman of each committee shall have power to fill 
icies, with the approval of the President, and shall elect one 
ts members as Treasurer. 

President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall 

a Committee on Organization of the next Conference and a 

nmittee on Time and Place of the next meeting, each consisting 
member from each State and Territory; also a Committee 
Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred without 


IV. DuTIEs OF OFFICERS. 

lhe officers of the Conference shall discharge the duties usually 

devolving upon such officers. 
rhe President-elect shall be chairman ex officio of the Executive 

Committee, and shall have the supervision of the work of the sev- 

eral committees in preparing for the meeting of the Conference and 

securing a suitable attendance. He shall have authority to accept 

resignations and fill vacancies in the list of officers and chairmen 

of committees. 

[he first Secretary shall be Secretary of the Executive Commit- 

v officio. He shall conduct the correspondence of the Confer- 

with Committees, Governors, Boards of State Charities, etc., 

ider the direction of the President. He shall direct the work of 

other Secretaries during the Conference, and be responsi)le for 
correctness of the roll of members. 

lhe Treasurer shall be the custodian of the unsold copies of the 

Proceedings and of the money received and disbursed in co.u-se of 
r preparation. 

Che Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Pro- 
ngs of the Conference, subject to the direction of the Execu- 

Committee. But see— 

\nd— 

Che Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the 
ial reports from their several States. It should be their duty 
cure the attendance of representatives from public and private 

stitutions and societies, and the appointment by Governors of 

Delegates in those States where there are no State Boards 
Charities. 
V. Duties OF COMMITTEES. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President's Advisory 
Board, and shall hold the powers of the Conference in the interim 
between meetings. 


PROCEEI 
YEAR, 


1885. 


, 
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YEA Pa 
The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrange- 1885 
ments for the meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, ; 
such as hall rent, salary, and expenses of the Reporter, local print- 
ing, etc. 
The Committee on Subjects shall arrange the programme for the 
sessions and section meetings assigned to them, subject to the ap- 
Y proval of the President. i88< 49 
The committees are required to arrange their programmes so as_ 188 
to give opportunity for free discussion. 1884. 
No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through 188 
' the proper committees. But see— 1884 
And— 1884 
And— 1888 
VI. DEeEBATEs. 
In the debates of the Conference each speaker shall be limited to 188o. , 
five minutes, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed 1881 X 
to speak twice on any one subject until all others have had an 1882 XX 
opportunity to be heard. 1884. 
r ) 
VIL. AMENDMENTS. 
These rules may be suspended or amended at the pleasure of the 
Conference, but otherwise shall be in force from one year to 
another. 
’ROPOSED ADDITION TO RULE No. tf. 
(2) The annual membership fee shall be $2, which shall en- 
tt title each member to a copy of the Proceedings and other 
publications of the Conference. 
} State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions sub- 
scribing for the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll 
their officers and members as members of this Conference, in pro- 
portion to the amount subscribed. 
, The list of annual members shall be printed in the Proceedings, 
’ with asterisks marking those in attendance. 
Mr. Wines.— I move that these rules be printed, and made a 
. special order for Tuesday morning at 9.30 A.M. 
It was so ordered. 
¢ Mrs. J. S. Cushman, of South Dakota, was asked to report for that 
4 ‘ State. 
Ff 
: 7 * ~ , ~ + * . 
aoa Mrs. CusHMAN.— We have a State Board of Charities in Dakota; 
; 45 and I have here the report for 1890, the last legislative report. | 
Eee. think they are doing the best they can for a new State. People are 
i gan very charitable in the mining communities and the Black Hills. The 
Bas tn pockets of the men and women are open to all who need. [ repre- 
eS bl sent the women whose special duty it is to find homes for homeless 
ee children. 
LoRe. The subject for the morning was then taken up, the report of the 
" . - ° _ . . 
: Committee on the Care for Feeble-minded. The report was read by 
“te y 7 


Dr. George H. Knight, of Connecticut, chairman (page 155). 
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\ paper on “The Colony Plan” of organization as adapted to the 
ablishment of State institutions for the feeble-minded was read by 

’ B. Fish, Illinois (page 161). 


Mrs. J. S. Spear, California, was called to the chair. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. H. H. Hart.— The State of Minnesota was exceedingly fortu- 
te in the inception of its work for the care of the feeble-minded in 
uring the services of the honored father of the chairman of this 
mmittee to found our institution: and he laid the foundation so 
and deep that it has had a steady and normal growth ever 

e. JI am proud to be able to say that the State of Minnesota is 
ing larger provision in proportion to its population for the care 

: feeble-minded than any other State, and we hope to keep that 
rd. Our last legislature made appropriations for beginning an 
itional building, and we expect to enlarge our plant. The chair- 
of this committee was his father’s successor after a year or two, 
| was for five years in charge of our institution. He ably seconded 
work of his father. We have come in our State to regard this 
irity as not only one of the most kindly, but one of the most bene- 
| to the community ; one which not only benefits the poor, but the 
ple of refinement and culture, who gladly acknowledge their debt 
e institution in relieving them of a terrible care, and in enabling 
m to happily discharge their duty to their unfortunate children. I 
been especially impressed with the necessity of the custodial 
f the children of this class. I think that we may just as well 
fess that our original hopes in this work have met with a degree 
lisappointment, It was hoped that large numbers of these chil- 
n would be so educated and trained that they could go out and 
come self-supporting members of the community. The result has 
justified this expectation. Those who have parents who can give 
m a home may go back comfortably into the community, and 
ise to be a cause of chagrin and mortification to their friends. 
it those who have themselves to care for, and have no guardians, 
nto almshouses to be cared for. We have many children of this 
iss in our institution, and hope they will always be there. They 
ist be under perpetual guardianship. This is specially true of the 
girls. Custodial care of those girls cannot be regarded as unnecessary 
by any one familiar with the almshouses of any great State. These 
girls, when they come to the almshouses, are exposed to the greatest 
perils. ‘Their condition is pitiable to the last degree, and every con- 
ideration of humanity and public policy demands that they should be 
under State guardianship, especially during child-bearing age. Those 
who remain in the community are a menace to the welfare of society 
beyond what we sometimes imagine. It is not simply the fact that the 
majority of these poor girls will become mothers of children, three- 
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fourths of whom will be defectives, but, living in ordinary coun atry 
villages, they are a cause of corruption and evil to the commu 
that cannot be overestimated. I have had under my own Mibereniic: ion 
two girls of this class who have been the means of corrupting a large 
number of the youth of one village, who otherwise would not have e fi; fale 
into these evil practices. We ought to protect the community, 
as these poor girls, by removing them, and putting them into circum. 
stances where they can be happily employed, and contribute | 
to their own support in the labor of the institution by caring for 
those who are more helpless than themselves. We could not have a 
more important topic for discussion than this; and it is one which 
ought not to be confined to experts, but the laity ought to ask ques- 
tions and discuss it, in order that their vision may be “extended, 

Col. HENRY STONE, Massachusetts.— I am very greatly interested 
in this subject. It may not be uninteresting to the Conference to state 
what the School for the Feeble-minded in Massachusetts now is and 
what it hopes to become. For a long time it was situated in a little 
out-of-the-way cluster of buildings in South Boston. There the school 
was under the immediate eye of Dr. Howe, the superintendent of the 
School for the Blind. After a while the State began to take some 
interest in it, and a few years ago an appropriation was made to erect 
admirable buildings, enough to accommodate all the feeble-minded in 
the State. The school consists of a cluster of buildings designed espe- 
cially to meet the conditions of the feeble-minded. To mention one 
little thing to show the care that has been taken, in laying the floors 
of the buildings there is no such thing as a threshold, so that these 
little children can walk easily from one room to another. The same 
kind of care has been shown in regard to all the buildings. The 
school-rooms are as well arranged as any in the State. There is a 
gymnasium where all sorts of exercises for the physical welfare of 
the children can be carried on under proper restrictions and super- 
vision. The improvement shown by the children is something won- 
derful, and the affection they inspire is something pathetic. I am 
sure no one who would go into these schools with the expectation of 
being disgusted with what he should see could come into immediate 
contact for half a day with these children without finding that his 
disgust was changed to pity and affection. I trust that every one will 
go away from this Conference feeling the necessity of stimulating the 
people of his State to do everything possible to meet the wants of 
these children. In Massachusetts we mean to do more and more 
for them, and I hope the same spirit will everywhere prevail. 

Judge CuarLEs McLoutnu, New York.—I represent the New York 
State Custodial Asylum for feeble-minded women, an institution which 
has not its counterpart in the world. I am happy to observe that in 
all the papers that have been read here, especially in the admirable 
paper read by Mr. Letchworth yesterday, the custodial care of the 
feeble-minded is recommended. Our institution is still young, and 
our work is as yet experimental. There was an overflow of the 


largely 
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Syracuse institution, and a few of the girls were transferred for some 
years to a building which was an annex to the State institutions at 
Syracuse. Then by the efforts of its president, S. S. Pearson, the 
‘nstitution was incorporated by the State of New York. A building 
was purchased upon a tract of forty acres in an admirable and 
most convenient situation. As the institution grew, the State made 
some appropriations, and there were dormitories built. At this time 
there are three large buildings. ‘Two of them are dormitories. One 
§ them is for other purposes of the institution, containing dining- 
rooms and other rooms. From about twenty inmates some seven or 
eight years ago we have now three hundred and fifty, and there is not 
, superintendent in our State who is not clamoring to secure admis- 
sion for some unfortunate girl who is in the almshouse, supported by 
the county, and liable to all the dangers which have been referred to 
this morning. The age of admission to our institution is limited to 
between fourteen and forty, or at the highest forty-four. The reason 
for this is obvious. The report to the legislature shows that from the 
sixty counties of the State there are from one in some counties to 
sixty-five from New York County sent to our institution. There is not 
1 county in the State that is not represented there. The entire ex- 
penses of the institution are paid by appropriations from the State. 
It has been remarked this morning that it is not as a matter of saving 
of dollars and cents that these people should be cared for in the 
colony method, but that it has, after all, been found to be the cheapest. 
| confess I do not understand the difference between the colony 
method and the custodial plan. Wherever a few are gathered together, 
that is a colony ; and, wherever they are kept together, that is custo- 
dial care, and yet there is a difference. In our custodial institutions 
of three hundred and fifty inmates the per capita cost last year was 
$2.36, including everything. I challenge you to produce the equal 
f that in dollars and cents. We have a sufficient plant in every way 
‘o increase our numbers to five hundred, but we have not the dormi- 
tories. When I asked the legislature for $20,000 to increase them, 
it was refused. So to-day we are powerless ; and every time that any 
one, from a county superintendent to the governor of the State, asks 
for the admission of another imbecile, we are compelled to say, We 
have no room. It is a reproach to our State, and I trust that our 
constant refusal to receive imbeciles will impress upon our legislators 
the necessity for increasing our appropriations. We have a female 
physician, Amongall our employees there is butone male. We never 
thrust out inmates into the streets: we keep them until death. We 
have had seventeen deaths during the last year, and three have been 
taken away by friends. We have a chapel and Sunday-school and 
religious service every Sunday. We teach everything, mental and 
physical, that the girls are capable of acquiring. As the girls can 
work but little outdoors, we need but little land. They do a great 
deal of sewing. Twenty-five thousand articles have been made by 
these girls, and they are made very nicely. We have visitors from 
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every country of the known world. Our visitors never 
dissatisfied. 

Mr. E_more.— Wisconsin, I am ashamed to say, has no 
care for the feeble-minded. We have got the best system | 
insane that they have anywhere in the world, Ohio not excepted, yy 
no State care for imbeciles. For twenty years I was a member of | 
State Board of Charities, and visited all the institutions of the Sta: 
I did all that I was able toward securing an institution f 
feeble-minded. It is a great crying want to-day, and I indorse 
thing that these gentlemen have said. If you had seen these po 
unfortunates as I have, and marked the effects of not having then 
taken care of, there would be but one voice on the subject. You 
would compel your legislatures everywhere to pass such a law 
has been recommended here to carry out such a system. ‘There 
no class that so much needs taking care of as the feeble-minded. 

Hon. Oscar Craic, New York.—I am very glad that Judg 
McLouth has presented the matter of the Custodial Asylum. \\ 


have at Syracuse an asylum for the teachable idiots. It was the idea 


at first to have the Newark Asylum made a branch of the origina! 
asylum. The State Board of New York opposed that with the grati 
fying result of a new and independent institution for the Custod 

Class established at Newark. Judge McLouth is a new member of 
the Board, and is as interested as he is earnest that we shall have 
enlightened views on the subject. I have always been in favor o| 
small institutions, those on the cottage plan. We have succeeded ¢ 


some extent in carrying out these ideas at Newark. But I do no! 
hold to any theory of small institutions as absolute. That is merely 
relative. ‘There are situations where larger institutions are som 
times called for, as in the modern development of industrial occupa 
tions in some of our prisons and reformatories, for example. We 
could not have a variety of trades adapted to the tastes and aptitudes 
of men with only two hundred inmates. We must have seven or 
eight hundred. In insane asylums we may have cottage buildings 
presided over by subordinate officers who are competent to 
charge of the institution themselves, but responsible to and reporting 
to the general medical superintendent. That may sometimes give 
classification, which we could not get in an ideal small institution 
So in these things we wish to be practical; and, in carrying out re 
forms in the State of New York, our Board feels that we cannot ho! 
an absolute standard. By yielding here or there in a practical wa) 
we may sometimes be able to compass the best attainable ends, as w: 
could not otherwise. We have to justify large expenditures of mone) 
for the benefit of defective and dependent classes. We must have in 
mind the tax-payers, the common people who are the workers, who 
pay the taxes for these benefits. Now on what practical basis is jus- 
tified this care for the Custodial Class? On two grounds. If you 
leave this class with the families of poor persons, you tend to pauper 
ize those families. The care of such unfortunates is an encumbrance 
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the labor, the time, and faculties of those classes. The second 

is that it will pauperize the community if they are left to go 

ee, and perpetuate their kind either by heredity, or by environments 
hich they cause or help to make. 

\ir. F. B. SANBORN, Massachusetts.— I am very glad to hear that 
ment from Mr. Craig; and I heartily agree with it, so far as it 
tes to this class of dependants. I have never heard the reasons 
ressed for this care of the feeble-minded so clearly as in the re- 

of Dr. Knight. Large institutions for the feeble-minded are 
erable,—/olerart possunt, as the Church says. Large institutions 
the insane are intolerable, under the most favorable circumstances 
which they can be placed. ‘The education and training of the 
e-minded demand a class of instructors of so high ability that it 
; safe to leave the management of a large institution in the hands of 
se persons. But the employees of the insane asylum or hospital 
not of this class; and, although we hope by training to bring them 
the standard desirable,—a standard which has from the first been 
established for the feeble-minded,— I do not expect to live to see that 
tandard reached in the care of the insane. Of course, the argument 
f Dr. Knight for classification applies more forcibly to the insane. 
On another point I was pleased and instructed by the report of the 
chairman. I knew Dr. Howe very well; and, long before I was asso- 
ciated with him in the management of public charities, as I was 
re than twenty-five years ago, | had become somewhat familiar 
1 his own Institution for the Blind and with the Idiot School he 
iblished. Undoubtedly, Dr. Howe, whose mind was very acute 
ind forecasting, did then expect greater results from the instruction 
the feeble-minded than he attained; and he afterwards told me 
had been his disappointment. In his later life he was thor- 
ighly convinced that instruction could not be carried so far as he 
| his associates at first fancied. But his feeling that instruction is 
important, and its results are important, continues in Massachu- 
Quite recently we have established a custodial branch of the 
titution in Massachusetts, and have admitted epileptics there. I 
am very glad that has been done, and have no doubt the example 
| be followed of instructing those who can be instructed; but cus- 
todial care must be the system for the great majority of this class. I 
agree with Mr. McLouth as to the necessity for it. It is difficult, 
however, to bring to the minds of legislators, even when they are un- 
biassed by prejudices, the beneficial results of this system which has 
been here advocated. I think the strongest argument is the fearful 
result of neglect so often seen. 
Gen. R. BRINKERHOFF.— Dr. Doren, the superintendent of our 
Ohio institution, than whom I think there is no higher authority in 

zard to this subject, has for years been anxious to secure the estab- 
lishment of an institution for the custodial care of adults of the im- 
becile class. Dr. Doren, who has had this large experience, be- 
lieves, and we believe, that the thing to do with our institutions for 
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feeble-minded youth is to continue, after their discharge from schoo! 
caring for them in a permanent custodial institution, which shal! be 
separate and independent. Dr. Doren believes that he can take the 
young men that are graduated from his institution, and make them 
self-supporting afterwards in an institution by themselves. He wep; 
so far as to say to the committee of the legislature that, if the legis 
lature would permit him to have charge and control of the adults. 
he would buy a thousand acres of land and pay for it out of the 
surplus earnings of the adult males who are graduated from his ins, 
tution. We have in our State secured a separate colony for epilep 
tics. We are heartily in favor of this custodial care, and are glad to 
see so large an indorsement of the idea by this Conference. 

Dr. F. M. Powett, lowa.—The present law of Lowa governing the 
Institution for Feeble-minded provides for all classes of the feeble 
minded. We have found by experience that we cannot care for them 
properly when all these classes are mingled together. That has 
brought up this question of colony care that is now being discussed. 
I have been connected with the institution in Lowa for ten years, 
We must divide this class from one another, and must provide sepa. 
rate institutions or colonize them. To illustrate: We have a cottage 
for adult boys, farm boys from twenty to thirty years of age. They 
had been cared for in connection with our other buildings. They 
were so nearly associated with the rest of the children that we found 
evil results from that association, from their coming into contact with 
younger classes. It was necessary to separate them. It seemed 1 
us, if a cottage could be rented at a convenient distance, about a 
quarter of a mile from the parent institution, these difficulties would 
be removed, and much good would result to the boys themselves. | 
am glad to say that this has been our experience. Indeed, nothing 
has been more satisfactory than the farm colony or the farm boys’ 
cottage. They live out there, and the farmer’s wife does the cooking 
forthem. They take their meals, and sleep there. But the boys fee! 
that they have a claim on the central institution for educational 
advantages. We have our little entertainments twice a week, to 
which they can come. They dress up, black their shoes, and come 
in in good order. And I can give them scarcely a greater punishment 
than to say, You cannot go to the Friday evening entertainment. It 
is one of the best methods of discipline that we have ever had. The 
question is whether we have a right to put them so far away that they 
would not have all the privileges which they now have by being con- 
nected with the parent institution. They could not provide for their 
‘own entertainments. Most of the time we have kept up the evening 
school for them. We find that it pays to give them this entertain- 
ment and instruction. ‘That is our experience in the Iowa institution 
regarding the separating of the different classes. Our idea has been 
on a farm of three hundred acres to provide custodial care for girls. 
Then we have lower grades, also, which must be provided for. Dur- 
ing the last session of our legislature, which was extremely econom- 
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‘cal, there was unfortunately no provision for the extension of build 

xs for any of the institutions of Iowa. We hope for better things 
in the future. In regard to the epileptics, I am surprised every year 
at the great number there are in the country. I was compelled to 
report last year one hundred and thirteen under one roof. ‘Those 
who know anything about them can imagine the embarrassment which 
it makes, and the injury that may come from their close contact with 
other children. We cannot provide for them as I should like to. 
What to do with them is the next question. Our Board was com- 
pelled to pass a rule forbidding the acceptance of any more until the 
State legislature should provide ample means for them separately. 
Perhaps there should be a separate colony in another place. The 
same question, however, arises in my mind,— whether isolating them 
entirely will not make them feel the loss of the privileges of the asso- 
ciation that they find in a fully organized institution where there are 
schools. A large number of them enjoy coming to the entertain- 
ments, and some of them appreciate school privileges. It seems to 
me that, if we could have them at a sufficient distance, we could 
prevent the evils resulting from close association, and they could still 
share in the benefits derived from the main institution. 

Mr. L. S. Storrs, Michigan.— Unfortunately, Wisconsin is not the 
nly State to report no care for feeble-minded. Michigan is in the 
same case, but we are depending largely on this Conference for 
better things. 

Dr. RicHaRD Dewey, Illinois.—I do not agree with Mr. Sanborn, 
if | understand what custodial care means. ‘The understanding I 
have of it is that those of the feeble-minded for whom the school 
has done all that it can, and the adult feeble-minded, who are in- 
capable of instruction, shall be cared for in separate institutions. I 
believe that this is certainly a very important work to be done. The 
immense number of the feeble-minded without care in the United 
States — some seventy-seven thousand — demand attention. 

Mr. Sanborn speaks of its being tolerable that a large institution 
for the feeble-minded shall exist, but that it is intolerable for the 
insane. I believe that just as good care can be obtained for large 
numbers of the insane together as for large numbers of the adult 
feebleeminded. The custodial buildings in these colonies, I take it, 
will be separate from the school buildings. Of course, teachers of a 
igher grade of intelligence will be necessary for their work than the 
ittendants for the insane or the adult feeble-minded. But the whole 
juestion is, in both cases, only the question of securing good talent, 
giving good instruction and training, and maintaining a high degree 
of supervision. It is not definitely understood what is meant by a 
colony; but, if it is to be an establishment at a considerable distance 
from the main institution, I think there are serious objections to it of 
an economical nature. All of these institutions must be provided for 
in all their various departments, with proper sewerage, heating, and 
kitchen and laundry appliances. If these must all be provided at a 
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long distance from the central institution, it will almost double :h. 
expense. I believe, therefore, that, as the gentleman from Jowa hac 
expressed it, the colony should be sufficiently near to the main jpg}; 
tution so that these conveniences can be provided from a 
point of distribution. But I believe that the separation can be mad 
sufficient, so that no injurious contact will be necessitated bety, 
the various classes or colonies. The colonies that have been esta! 
lished for the insane in some places are objectionable for the reasons 
that have been stated. Their buildings are removed to a great djs 
tance from the central institution, and have not the sanitary conve; 
iences or the oversight which they should have. , 

Mr. GarReETT, Pennsylvania.— I am glad the uncertain definition of 
the colony plan has been referred to. I had in my own mind som 
thing quite different from this. My impression was gained from 
plan of Dr. Kerlin’s, which contemplated the settlement of perhaps 
thousands of feeble-minded in one village. A feeble-minded « 
such as Dr. Dewey suggests seems to be different. I think it mean. 
more classification rather than colonization. While it is true, as \| 
Sanborn has said, that there is a great distinction between the insane 
and the feeble-minded, there is another ground than the one stated,— 
that the insane are usually persons in an extremely sensitive conditio: 
and the feeble-minded are in a rather dull and unimpressible state 
The congregation of so many together who are sensitive is open to an 
objection that a large congregation of the feeble-minded is not. Bu 
it seems to me that the great object in both cases — it applies more 
especially to the feeble-minded— is this ; that individual treatment is 
absolutely essential. You have got to take each case of the feeble- 
minded on its own merits. When you have hundreds and thousands, 
itis almost impossible to devote that conscientious care which is es- 
sential to the development of each case. I should be much obliged t 
Dr. Knight if he would define just what he means by the colony plan 

Dr. Knicut.— The colony plan, as given to you by the chairmar 
of this committee last year, is the plan, I think, which most of the 
superintendents are agreed upon. We supposed that that arti 
would be so thoroughly read by the members of this Conference that 
it would not be necessary to repeat it in detail. As I understand th 
colony plan, it is not the massing together of two or three thousand 
these children. But the more experienced men in this work 
agreed to-day that at least a thousand children can be placed in an 
institution under this system, with a central building for school-rooms, 
and near to that other buildings,—the males and females in different 
cottages,— and that not too far off shall be buildings devoted 
epileptics of both sexes. Still further off, perhaps, may be build 
ings which shall be for the custodial cases of both sexes. It has 
been found in the institution at Elwyn, which now numbers nearly a 
thousand, that this plan is successful. The corner-stone of a n 
building for epileptic girls was laid there last week. In this plan 
not only do we reach the imbecile class in all its various grades, and 
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to the epileptic class the care and treatment necessary to them, 

+ we can make use of the adult imbeciles who have been trained 

the schools for caring for these custodial cases. ‘This is the most 

nomical way, and with it we get the best results. Mr. McLouth 

| the expense per capita at Newark, N. J., to be $2.36. Last year 

+ Dr. Kerlin’s institution the cost was $100 per year tor everything. 
Now, that is the most economical way of caring for these children 

t has yet been reached by any institution, and it was only reached 
by making use of the adult imbecile class in caring for these custodial 

ldren. The amount of work performed by the adult imbeciles at 
Klwyn effects a saving of more then $22,000 per annum to that insti- 

Dr. Doren has been referred to. I want to make his state- 
plainer. As I understand it, the statement of Dr. Doren was 

:t, if Ohio would give him a thousand acres of land, he would guar- 
intee to take charge of every custodial case in Ohio without expense 
to the State. Now, that in brief is what all the superintendents are 

sreed on in regard to what we call the colony plan for all grades of 
feeble-minded. 

Mr. GARRETIr.— Thank you. Thatis very clear. But would it be 
possible to congregate two or three thousand without detriment? 
~ Dr. KniGut.—I am not convinced. Dr. Kerlin did not carry me 
long with him in his scheme of caring for them in a village, but | do 
believe it is quite possible to carry out the plan for a thousand. 

Dr. FisH.— Dr. Knight’s last statement covers the ground. Mr. 
Garrett has referred to the fact that, in the establishment of an institu- 
ion for a thousand of the feeble-minded, the identity of the individual 
hild may be lost sight of. I think there is possibly some ground 

that fear; but in our institution, which is planned to care fora 

usand eventually, we do not find any lack of that same personal 
ire and interest on the part of care-takers and attendants. ‘Their 
nthusiasm and interest are just as great as in the beginning of the 
rk. I do not anticipate any evil results in the extension of the 
work on the line suggested. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of Boston, was asked to speak. 


Mrs. FirteLp.— The institution in which I am especially inter- 
ested has been most adequately described to you by several persons. 
| certainly should not attempt to discuss the larger question before 
you. In Massachusetts we are doing well with our feeble-minded. 
[| think, if Dr. Howe were to come back again now, he would not be 
disappointed. He would say that the new education had done so 
much for the institution that he would no longer feel a sense of disap 
pointment that he could not improve the feeble-minded more. Much 
has been accomplished by the new appliances which have been 
brought forward in all educational work. I was very much interested 
in the explanation of what the colony plan is. It seems to me that 


| 
th 


the reason you have trained feeble-minded children to take care of 
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others and to be helpful is on account of these new educational 


methods,— the kindergarten method, and the others which follow 


that. I would like to emphasize very strongly the value of a gymna. 
sium and all physical training for the feeble-minded. It is usefu! fo, 
them as something which they can do together. The class system js 
of importance to them. Another element in the training of these 
children is the industrial element, which can only result in good. 


Invitations were read to the Conference to visit the Convent of th, 
Good Shepherd, St. Luke’s Hospital, Orphans’ Home, and the county 
hospital. 

Miss Catharine D. Johnson was appointed Recording Secretary }y 
the President. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to addresses in mem- 
ory of Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch. The exercises were opened with 
music on the organ and the singing of the hymn by John W. Chad- 
wick beginning, “It singeth low in every heart.” The memorials 
were given by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Rabbi 
Henry Berkowitz, and Rev. Myron W. Reed (pages 230-250). 

Mr. I. P. Wright, of Minnesota, added a few words of appreciation 
of the noble character of Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn called attention to the fact that Dr. Pliny Earle 
had died during the year. 

Adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Saturday night, June 25. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 p.m. by the President. 
After music the subject of the evening was taken up, Reformatory 
Work among Juveniles. A paper on reformatory work was read by 
Mr. Ira D. Otterson, of New York (page 166). 

A paper by Mrs. Sarah F. Keely was read on “ Reform Work for 
Girls” (page 179). 

Rev. F. H. Wines made the following report, as chairman of the 
Committee on the International Conference and Exhibit of Charities 
and Corrections : — 


The Committee on the International Conference and Exhibit of 
Charities and Correction makes the following partial report : — 

The organization of the International Exhibit has been provided 
for by the appointment of Mr. Nathaniel S. Rosenau Superintendent 
of the Bureau of Charities and Correction, under direction of the 
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‘hief of Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
ion. 
e organization of the International Congress of Charities, Cor- 
n, and Philanthropy has been intrusted to a committee of three, 
which the chairman of this committee is the chairman ; and the 
neration of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
such organization has been requested. 
rhe time for the International Congress has been fixed for the 
week commencing June 12, 1893. 
(he organization of the National Conference of Charities for 1893 
require to be provided for as usual by this Conference; but we 
commend that it be made as simple as possible, and confined to 
or at most three days in the week, ending June 10, 1893, it being 
f course understood that the place of meeting will be Chicago. 
Mr. Puttre C. Garretr.— | move that the report of the committee 
t only accepted, but adopted, at this time. 


Adopted. 
Mr. Richard H. Clarke was asked to open the discussion. An 
abstract of Mr. Clarke’s address follows : — 


RicHaRD J. H, CLarKe, LL.D., President of the New York Catholic 

Protectory.— The public wardship of children arises either from pov- 
rty, the neglect of parents, vagrancy, or juvenile delinquency. And 
vere it must be earnestly insisted upon that juvenile delinquency is a 
very different thing from confirmed criminality. The former yields 
readily to a change from an immoral to a moral atmosphere: the 
latter needs the corrective energy of the law. Punishment should be 
educational rather than vindicative. 

As the system of education is primarily religious, as pursued in the 
New York Catholic Protectory, which I have the honor of represent- 
ing here and in many other institutions of different denominations, it 
is based upon great principles of Christian philosophy and experience. 
[ propose in this paper to cite as authorities solely disinterested, 
patriotic, and American publicists, philanthropists, and statesmen. 

The system of education adopted and pursued with such signal and 
acknowledged success in the New York Catholic Protectory is five- 
fold. It is religious first and always,— that is, as its name frankly 
announces, Catholic; secondly, it is mental; thirdly, it is industrial ; 
fourthly, it is physical, or athletic; and, fifthly, it is American, or 
national, and under this last head are included the military drill, 
instruction in the duties of American citizenship, and the cultivation 
of the virtue of patriotism. 

This institution was chartered by the legislature of New York on 
May 5, 1863, with a board of twenty-six lay managers, and with the 
addition of three ex-officio managers, the mayor, recorder, and comp- 
troller of the city of New York. It is a part of the public and 
municipal administration. The city and State have appointed this 
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corporation of citizens their agents for the performance of th s hig 
duty. The charter of 1863 gives it the name of “ The Society for t 
Protection of Destitute Roman Catholic Children in the City of Nex " 
York.” Its name was afterwards changed by the legislature to “ Th, 
New York Catholic Protectory.” By its charter it is authorized to 
receive three classes of children: first, children under fourteen yea, 
of age, intrusted to it by their parents or guardians for prote 
reformation ; ; second, children between seven and fourteen who 

be committed to it by any magistrate of the city as idle, truant 
vicious, or homeless children; and, third, children of like ave 
may be transferred to it by the Commissioners of Public Charities 
and Correction. The founders were Dr. Levi Silliman Ives and 
Archbishop Hughes. The three distinguished citizens who have 
ceded me in the office of president of the Protectory, and have 
gone to their great reward, were Dr. Levi Silliman Ives, Dr. Hen: 
James Anderson, and Mr. Henry L. Hoguet. 

The president of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Elbridge T. Gerry, says of the Protectory: “ Your excelle 
institution is accomplishing much practical good among the unfor! 
nate children who often, from no fault of their own, need reformat 
in order to become useful members of society. ... During my recen 
travel in Europe I have seen no institution which equals it in poin: 
of efficiency, admirable management, and practical results. ... And 
your success to-day is only accomplished through what I have alread 
insisted is absolutely essential for the reformation of children, — 
commingling of religious influences with moral training and education, 
and the judicious union of both in the systematic learning of uselu 
employments, which will endure after the children themselves leay: 
ihe institution and become men and women.” 

Not only has the Empire State incorporated and aided the New 
York Catholic Protectory for the protection and correction of chil 
dren of the Catholic faith, but it has also incorporated and provided 
for the support of institutions more or less similar thereto of a 
other religious denominations, all such institutions receiving for eac! 
child committed to them a per capita allowance from the city or 
State. The institutions thus incorporated and provided for by th 
laws of the State of New York, as listed by the manual of the N 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, are as fo! 
lows :— 

American Female Guardian Society, Protestant; Association for 
Befriending Children and Young Girls, Catholic; The Associatio! 
for the Benefit of Colored Orphans, Protestant; Asylum of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Catholic; The Children’s Fold, Protestant ; Commis 
sioners of Charities and Corrections; Commissioners of Emigration; 
Dominican Convent of our Lady of the Rosary, Catholic; Five Points 
House of Industry, Protestant; The Five Points Mission, Protestant; 
The Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity of the City of New 
York, Catholic; Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum of the City 
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New York, Hebrew; The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society of 
New York, Hebrew; House of the Good Shepherd, Catholic ; House 
of Mercy, Protestant; House of Refuge; Institution of Mercy, Cath- 
[he Ladies’ Deborah Nursery and Child’s Protectory, Hebrew ; 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of the Methodist-Episcopal Church 
known as the “ Five Points Mission”’), Protestant; The Managers of 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents (known as 
‘The House of Refuge’); Missionary Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, Catholic; Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for the 
Protection of Homeless and Destitute Children, Catholic; New York 
Catholic Protectory, Catholic ; New York Infant Asylum, Protestant ; 
New York Juvenile Asylum, Protestant; The New York Magdalen 
Benevolent Society, Protestant; The Orphan Asylum Society in the 
Citv of New York, Protestant ; Sisters of the Order of St. Dominick, 
Catholic ; St. Agatha’s Home, Catholic; St. Ann’s Home for Desti- 
Children, Catholic; St. James Home, Catholic; St Joseph’s 
Asylum in the City of New York, Catholic; St. Michael’s Home, 
Catholic; St. Martha’s Home, Protestant Episcopal ; The Burnham 
Industrial Farm, Protestant. 

[here is another feature in the legislation of our State which rec- 
ognizes, in the spirit of American liberality and fair play, the great 
und fundamental principle of religious liberty. Laws have been 
enacted by which children coming into the hands of magistrates and 
liable to commitment by them to any of the institutions of the State 
shall be committed, when practicable, to such incorporated charitable 
reformatory or other institutions as are governed by persons of the 
same religious faith as the parents of the children; and also children 
who are vagrants, truants, paupers, or disorderly, shall be sent to 
such institutions as are governed by persons of the same religious 
faith as the parents of the children. See Laws of New York, 
1888, Chap. 145, and Penal Code, Section 713. ‘This statute is 
not a dead letter, but a live and veritable law; and it is enforced by 
the courts of New York. So that, if a child is committed by a 
magistrate to an institution of a different faith from its own, the Su- 
preme Court will bring the child out under a writ of Aadbeas corpus, 
and order its commitment to an institution of the same religious faith 
as itself or of its parents, willing to receive it. And, if the child is 
left in the institution of its first commitment, our Freedom Worship 
ill, just now passed in 1892, will give him access to the ministry, 
sacraments, and religious consolation which its conscience demands. 
Even with this last concession, I think the former mode of disposing 
f children is far preferable. 

Now, thanks to the influence of public American sentiment, and of 
the religious liberty clause of the United States Constitution, there 
is scarcely a State in this glorious Union that does not place in its 
Constitution, as a sentinel at the watch-tower of human liberty, the 
clause in favor of religious freedom. I feel that I have a sort of 
hereditary right to champion the cause of religious liberty, because 
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my ancestor in Maryland, under Lord Baltimore, sat as a privy coup. 
cillor in the legislature, in 1649, and voted for the first religious 
liberty act that ever graced an American statute book. But how 
could the old thirteen States legislate against religious liberty, and 
why were Constitutional clauses necessary for its protection? Re; 
ious liberty is not a free gift of State, Congress, legislature, potentate. 
or monarch. It is a natural and inalienable right of all men. It js 
the gift of God to man. It is based on the natural and moral obliga- 
tion of man, under the law of nature and of nature’s God, to save his 
soul. Now, if such be man’s natural and moral obligation, it results 
in the unanswerable logic of the conceded premises that man is en- 
titled to the means and the liberties necessary to the fulfilment of 
that obligation; that is, freedom of conscience and religious wor- 
ship. This right belongs to all men, of every race, color, climate, 
sex, age, and condition. It is an inalienable right. A man may for- 
feit his civil liberty, his property, his profession, and his all else for 
crime, but not his religious liberty. The criminal in jail, the mur. 
derer on the scaffold, the child in the asylum, protectory, or reforma- 
tory, has a perfect right, under the laws of nature and of nature's 
God, to freedom of conscience, and to worship God according to the 
convictions of his conscience. Citizenship in a country is not neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of this right. This is an absolute right of our 
common humanity. It is more free, more absolute, than any other 
right. It is non-forfeitable and indestructible. Man himself cannot 
barter it away or surrender it: it is inalienable. 

Now you will observe that under this system of religious liberty — 
the recognition of the rights of all men—congregational and re- 
ligious institutions are constituted the agents of the State or city, to 
perform for it that part of its municipal work of charity and correc- 
tion. If these children were left as vagrants in the streets or to 
swell the class of the suffering poor or of juvenile delinquents, the 
State or city would have to provide for them as a measure of justice, 
necessity, and public safety. Immense economy is gained in those 
institutions in which the care of children is confided to regularly or- 
ganized charitable, religious, or congregational orders, brotherhoods 
or sisterhoods, whose men accept no salaries or compensation beyond 
their board and clothing. But this does not reflect upon their system 
of employed service. 

By the penal code of the State of New York, children under the 
age of seven years are absolutely incapable, legally, of committing 
crimes ; and children over seven and under fourteen are presumed in- 
capable of committing crime. Under the penal code of New York, 
children under sixteen years of age convicted of crime, instead of 
being sentenced to imprisonment in a State prison or penitentiary, 
may be confined in a house of refuge or reformatory. Offences dur- 
ing these ages of presumed incapacity for the commission of crime 
constitute the field of juvenile delinquency. These subjects of the 
law, like the convicted criminal in the State prison, do not of 
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course forfeit the inalienable right of religious liberty and freedom of 
worship. ‘That right is indestructible. 

Such religious and charitable institutions as I have enumerated in 
the State of New York as receiving public recognition and support 
embody the principle of religious education. I need not plead the 
cause of religious education in a Christian country like America. It 
has become a part of our national traditions. Every President of the 
United States, from George Washington down to the present time, 
was educated in religious schools. 

In maintaining religious education among all sects there is given 
no cause for sectarian jealousy. It is not a question of liberality, 
though many would call what I say by that name. I regard it simply 
as a matter of justice. I do not refuse, but I advocate Christian or re- 
ligious schools for all religious denominations. What I claim for one 
I concede to all. It is for the good of the whole country that all the 
religious societies of the land should have their respective religious 
reformatories, protectories, and houses of refuge and correction. 
Every good and fair system of public charities and correction should 
recognize and sustain them all, of whatever denomination they may 


be. I not only wish Catholic children brought up in Catholic insti- 


tutions, but I wish to see, equally, Episcopalian children brought 
up in Episcopalian institutions and schools, Presbyterian children 
brought up in Presbyterian institutions and schools, Methodist chil- 
dren brought up in Methodist institutions and schools, Baptist chil- 


dren brought up in Baptist institutions and schools, Hebrew children 


brought up in Hebrew institutions and schools, and so on throughout 
the entire list of religious societies and chu-ches. There are obvious 
reasons for this. 

This leads us to a brief consideration of sectarian and non-secta- 
rian institutions. I think it would be more agreeable and more ac- 
curate to call them congregational and non-congregational institu- 
tions, because in the public mind there seems to be attached to the 


b 


word “sectarian ” the odium of bigotry, though I think erroneously. 
In sectarian, or congregational, institutions an exact form of religious 
faith and morals is taught. In non-sectarian institutions are taught 
only the broad principles of Christianity or none at all. These 
broad principles of Christianity are very good as far as they go, pro- 
vided they are not set up as an entire and complete system in them- 
selves. For, while these also are taught in sectarian or congregational 
institutions, thus presenting to children all the religious education 
which non-sectarian or non-congregational institutions present, the 
former go much farther, and give to children a complete religious 
education according to some exact religious creed or church. Why 
should Episcopalians be expected to accept a system of religious ed- 
ucation in which all distinctively Episcopalian teachings are con- 
spicuous by their absence? and so, too, with Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Hebrew, Catholic, and all other religion and churches. 
While the broad principles of Christianity are those upon which all 
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Christians agree, there are many other religious teachings which ar 
equally necessary parts of religious training for the young. Now to 
deprive people of various denominations of these distinctively pe 
culiar teachings of their own is an interference with religious rights 

in violation of the rights of conscience, of religious liberty and free. 
dom of worship. 

The evil of non-sectarianism, as it is called, is to accustom chi! 
dren to believe, that, so long as they claim in a general way the name 
of Christians, it is a matter of indifference which form of Christiani: 
they embrace, or that they should embrace any particular form. [; 
is indifferentism. Children thus educated cease to be members 
of the church of their parents, and seldom become members 0} 
any church. They believe at first in moral principles, but not i; 
dogmas. Finally, they adopt materialistic views, regard morals as 
mere matters of conscience, reject all faith, discard all morals as 
constituting duties; and thus in the end you have a nation of infidels 
instead of a nation of Christians. 

In sectarian, or congregational, institutions the religious instruction 
is full, ample, exact, earnest, and zealous. In the other it is only 
partial, incomplete,and merely incidental. The conductors of re- 
ligious institutions are men or women of devoted religious pursuits 
and vocations, whose lives are recognized as examples and guides: 
and the whole organization of the institutions tends to that end. A 
non-sectarian reformatory to which the meed of highest praise is 
given claims that about eighty per cent. of its inmates become re- 
formed, or at best, as far as known, are not often afterward heard 
from in the criminal courts. In religious institutions there is scarcely 
an appreciable proportion where thorough reformation is not success- 
ful. ‘The moral atmosphere breathed by children greatly affects their 
successful reformation ; and who has not felt the superior mora! at- 
mosphere of religious institutions? In them boys or girls become good 
in spite of themselves, by force of the example around them ; and be- 
cause a bad boy or girl there has no chance, has no following, no 
companions, they fall in readily with the orderly, dutiful, and religious 
discipline prevailing. Bad boys or girls carried to a non-sectarian in- 
stitution always find companions similar to themselves to sustain 
them in evil conduct. Even a good boy or girl introduced into such 
companionship is liable to become corrupted. But a bad boy intro 
duced into a religious institution soon ranks among the good ones. 
Institutions which are usually characterized, by way of reproach, as 
sectarian, are, in this sense, the best institutions, because they are re- 
ligious institutions ; and therein religion, the most perfect and com- 
plete known to the conductors of them, is instilled into the hearts and 
souls of the young. 

Believing as 1 do in securing to all persons, whether children or 
adults, religious liberty, and freedom of religious worship, I think it 
would be a great improvement on the present system of common or 
non-sectarian institutions, which elicit from the public constant criti- 
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ism, to so shape the administration of the public charities and cor- 
rections as to result in the maintenance of asylums, houses, retreats, 
reformatories, juvenile asylums, houses of refuge and prisons of every 
kind, in such manner as to enable the public, through the courts, to 
mmit every person coming within the sphere of charities and cor- 
yn, whether child or adult, to institutions of his or her own re- 

n. If well-to-do and wealthy citizens throughout the various re- 
vious denominations or sects take great pains to rear their own off- 
ring in their own respective creeds or sects, why should not the 
children of the poor, children of misfortune, and even of crime, not 
enjoy the same advantages? They need it more. The religious pre- 
cepts heard from one’s parents in infancy and childhood are, when 
recalled in after life, the most powerful means of correction and 
reformation. If placed under enforced confinement, it becomes their 
right to demand it, the public’s duty to concede it. From whatever 
int we view this subject, whether of charity, policy, duty, or patriot- 
ism, every consideration carries the conviction that we are bound to 
erform and concede to all the sacred and inalienable rights of re- 
us liberty and freedom of worship guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Mr. T. J. Charlton, Indiana, was asked to take part in the discus- 


10n. 


T. J. CHARLTON, Indiana.—TI thank you for calling upon me to 


speak upon this occasion. What I will say is this: I find upon com- 
ing to this great State of Colorado that the State Industrial School, 
ocated at Golden, is suffering from the bad law that governs it. 
There can be no juvenile reform school unless the inmates are sen- 
tenced to the school until they are twenty-one years of age. This 
should be the law of this State. Boys are committed to the school at 
Golden for various periods, varying from three months up to one and 
two or three years each. This makes the school a juvenile prison. I 
(lo most earnestly hope that the next legislature will do away with this 
law, and adopt a law such as we have in other States. The State of 
llinois had such a law, and it destroyed the Reform School there. 
Last year the legislature abolished it as it should have done. I hope 
that Colorado, abreast as she is in other things, will place herself in 
line as to her Reformatory at Golden. 

Hon. Oscar Craic.— We have in New York reformatories for 
adults. These are eliminated at the present time from my statement. 
Then we have two houses of refuge for boys and girls. One is the 
State Industrial School at Rochester, the other the House of Refuge 
at Randall’s Island, New York. ‘These homes are without religious 
distinctions. In the State Industrial School at Rochester there are 
two chapels, Catholic and Protestant. When the matter came to 
the decision of the board of managers, it was voted that that system 
should be adopted. Mr. Fulton, now superintendent at Cincinnati, 
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was then superintendent of the Industrial School at Rochester. 4 
leading Baptist deacon, who was one of the managers, voted for it; anq 
a leading Presbyterian elder, who was another manager, was also jp 
favor of it. I can state that the system has been successful, rol . 
operated without any friction. The reformation of the boy and ¢ 
depends on religious instruction more than anything else ; and, if you 
want to get to the heart of the boy or girl, you must have a pastor o; 
a friend who can reach him upon the basis of his moral and relig 
ious life. In the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island this system 
is not maintained. Between these two are several institutions, of 
which one has been described to us this evening; that is, the Catholj 
Protectory. It does not take boys convicted before the courts. |; 
takes misdemeanants and boys and girls who are intrusted by par. 
ents and guardians. Corresponding to that institution is the Ney 
York Juvenile Asylum, under Protestant influence. I must say that 
the Catholic Protectory has been in advance of that institution j 
the teaching of trades and of the many industrial methods in former 
years. I must say also, to be just, that I think the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum has been in advance of the Protectory in putting chil- 
dren into family life, which I regard as very important; but, asa 
Protestant orthodox Christian, I express my conviction that the fun 
damental position taken this evening by Mr. Clarke is sound. 

A Lapy.— Provision is made for the Hebrews? 

Mr. Craic.— The Hebrews are a very liberal people. I think 
they carry out the Scripture of the Old Testament better than we do. 
They provide for their own. You almost never find a Hebrew boy in 
the poorhouse. I have never heard a Jew object to this method of 
instruction. ‘They recognize that they are in the minority, and that 
we cannot cover all the ground. 

Mr. WineEs.—In behalf of the Hebrews, it may be said that they 
understand and appreciate home life so well that they very rarely 
have children in reform schools. 

Rev. E. M. CARPENTER.—I represent the New York Protestant 
Juvenile Asylum. We have more than one hundred Jewish children 
in our institution ; but during the twenty-two years that I have been 
there, no one has said one word to me about their religious teaching, 
except on one occasion, when a father came to me, and said, “Do 
you proselyte the children?” and I said, “ We do not.” He re- 
plied, “I am perfectly satisfied with your rules and instructions.” 
We not only have about one hundred Jewish children, but about as 
many Catholic; and no one has ever said one word to me about their 
religious instruction, and I have been chaplain for twenty-two years. 
It takes afather and a mother to bring up children ; but, when a fam 
ily lives in a tenement house swarming with people, and either father 
or mother is taken away and the other has to go out to labor for the 
children, they do not receive proper home care. They cannot. 
When such children go into the streets, they easily fall into wrong 
ways. The children that come under our care are mostly the children 
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of intelligent parents, who have sense enough to desire that their chil- 
dren shz iil be brought up aright, and are not willing they should run 
the streets and become vagabonds. I have tried to get at the facts as 
to the numbers who have been reformed. I took “fifty children for 
ten years, five hundred children in all, and took the last addresses 
which I had, and sent a man to find out about them. He took two 
months, and found two hundred and forty-three out of the five hun- 
dred. Out of two hundred and forty-three, all but seven were doing 


\fter the benediction by Chaplain Hall the Conference adjourned 
t 10,10 P.M. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Sunday morning, June 26. 


The Conference sermon was preached on Sunday morning in the 
First Congregational Church by Rev. George A. Gates, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. (page 223). 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Sunday evening, June 20. 


The Sunday evening session of the Conference was held at the 
Tabor Opera House at 8 p.M., and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, after music by the Apollo Club. Prayer was offered by Rabbi 
Berkowitz. The subject of the evening was “The Child Problem,’ 
under charge of the Committee on Kindergarten Work and Placing 
out of Children, Rev. S. G. Smith, Minnesota, chairman. The Rev. 
H. H. Hart gave an address on “The Problem Economic” (page 
igi), and Professor Joseph Carhart one on “The Problem Educa- 
tional” (page 183). Rev. C. G. Trusdell, D.D., was to have given 
one on “The Problem Religious” ; but, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, Dr. Trusdell spoke for only a few minutes, at the close of the 
meeting. 


In opening the meeting, Mr. Smith spoke as follows :— 


The child problem is a great probiem. We must not commence in 
reform work with drunkards, tramps, and dead-beats, but with little 
children if we want to have our work successful. We believe that 
every public school teacher, every mother in her home, every Sunday- 
school teacher, everybody who teaches the brain, the heart, the body, 
of the little child, is moulding the generation that is to be. This 
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Conference believes in the perfectibility of the race. We do . 
lieve that we are here simply to assuage the evils of the world, 
remove them. ‘The present condition is only a temporary « 
humanity. Pauper relief is to be done away, because pauperism is ; 
be done away. The insane hospital is to go, because we are to have 
a healthy, sane civilization with men and women healthy and sound 
in body, and healthy and sound in mind. All these works of charity 
are vanishing works, but the child problem is to abide perpetually, 
It will be the abiding problem of the race. As we have come up oj 
of the savage brute, as we have developed the civilized man, s 
read in that the prophecy that we shall go on, and that the civilized 
man is not the final product of the evolution of society, but that the 
civilized man is to be developed into a saint, and we are to move int 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


Mr. Smith then introduced the speakers of the evening. 
The following is an abstract of the remarks of Rev. C. G. Trusdel! 


Mr. TRuSDELL.—It is too late to make an address. I will tel! 
a story. This meeting is in the interest of children. Mr. Met 
loch, our dear departed friend and late President of this Conference, 
says in one of his letters that the object of this Conference is to see 
what can be done, and ought to be done, to help little children, 
and to remove obstacles from the way of little children, That was 


the idea, whether the words are correct or not. I do not know 
whether that sentiment was divinely inspired or not, but it has the 
ring of the gospel in it; and, if I were going to preach a sermon, | 
would take the last words of that for my text. Remove the obsta- 
cles from the way of little children. That implies that children have 
rights and power, and that there are obstacles in the way. 

Good old Peter Cartwright, who was a Presiding Elder in Ohio for 
fifty years, was on his death-bed. One of his old companions, who 
had travelled with him many a mile, and labored with him on many 
occasions, was present. Old Uncle Peter looked up and said, “| 
have read and heard a good deal about death-bed sayings, and I have 
wondered, when I came to die, what would be my last words. Now.” 
said he, “I can give them to you, and I want you to tell them to 1! 
brethren at the conference, —‘ Give the gospel a ounce, give the 
gospel a chance.’” 

I say, Give the children a chance. Take the obstacles out of their 
way. We were to consider childhood to-night, not as it pertains to 
poverty, the children of the poor, not as inmates of institutions, but 
children,— the children of the rich as well as the poor. Do not the 
children of the rich need training as much as the children of the 
poor? Is wealth not as dangerous as poverty? Are not luxury and 
idleness more damaging to character than dirt and rags? Here is 
an illustration. I made a pastoral visit once on one of the richest of 
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my congregation, a farmer living out in the country. He had a 
arve farm, well stocked with everything in the world that he could 
need, and plenty of money to run it. He had recently married a 
second wife, who had a little boy by a former marriage, about five 
ears old. He had aperfect match to him. You would have thought 
they were twins. As my duty, I called to pay my respects as pastor. 
| had been there but a few minutes when one little fellow came in, 
rough, ragged, his clothes badly soiled, and his face no better. But I 

‘:ed through the dirt to the child, and I said: ‘“ There’s a nice little 
( Come and shake hands with me.” He glowered at me. “ You 
shet yer head!” ‘ Oh,” said his mother, “you should not talk that 
vay to the man.” Just then the other boy came in, The first, evi- 
lently feeling that he had not done the square thing by me, gave me 

wink, “I could #ck him.” “Why? You don’t fight,” I said, “do 

u,— two nice little boys?” “Yes, we do.” And at it they went. 
[hen the mother went for them, and gave a kick to the one anda 

ff to the other, and sent them off howling into the yard. I did not 
stop to pray with that family as I sometimes did. 

Then I had a poor woman in my church once. I remember the 
ttle boy in the Sunday-school, twenty odd years ago,—the veriest 
ittle monkey you ever saw. He was the pet of the Sunday-school 
id of the community. He could stand on his head as well as on 
iis feet. He would walk on his hands, and play every trick he had 
er seen at the circus. He was the life of every Christmas festivity 
d picnic. He was always happy and good-natured. He had a 
lrunken father, but he had a good, kind-hearted, hard-working, faith- 
ful mother. By and by his father died, and little Patsy felt at once 
that he ought to share the burdens of his mother. She had three 
eautiful little girls. One was a suffering little thing, with curvature 
f the spine. I found it a means of grace every time I went to see 
her. The boy was off with papers before daylight, and was soon 

wn throughout the neighborhood. Many a gentleman gave him a 
lime or a quarter without waiting for change. He worked at his 
apers and helped his mother with the washing, and it was not long 
efore he had a bank account; and then they had a cottage of their 
wn. One evening, as they were sitting together and his mother 

iet and her thoughts evidently wandering off into the past, Patsy 
spoke up, and said, “ Mother, I am glad pap’s gone, aren’t you?’ 
‘Why,” said she, “ you must not talk that way about your father. 
“Oh,” he said, “he never amounted to anything. He spent all he 
could get for whiskey, and we never should have had this home if he 
had lived.” Patsy isa banker now in Chicago, and ‘is Mr. Patrick 
Kyan, 

“ And they brought young children to Jesus, that he might touch 
them; but the disciples rebuked them, and, when Jesus saw it, he was 
much displeased, and he said, Suffer the little children to come un!o 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. And 
he took them up in his arms, and put his hand upon them and blessed 
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them.” A little girl sat weeping by her humble home once, whence 
her mother’s body had been carried to the potter’s field. A gentle. 
man, passing, said, “What is the matter?” “Be you Jesus? Wha; 
makes you so late? I have been waiting a long time for you.” Ty, 
gentleman, surprised, said: ‘‘ My child, Iam not Jesus. What do yoy 
mean?” “Why,” she said, “mamma told me that Jesus would take 
care of me, and I have been waiting for him ever so long.” “ Well.’ 
said he, “I am not Jesus, but he sent me to you.” And he took her jp 
his arms to his home. 

We can all be saviors and do the work of saviors in a thousand 
ways if we will open our hands and our hearts and help rescue th, 
children. “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these, ye hay, 
done it unto Him.” 

President Rrep.— Ladies.and gentlemen, you are in the Opera 
House built by Mr. Tabor. This is the seventh time that he has 
given it for charitable uses on Sunday night. Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Tabor for this gift. [Applause.] 


The benediction was pronounced by Professor Haskell. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 


Monday night, June 27. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 p.m. by the President. 
The subject of the evening was taken up at once, “‘ Care and Classi- 
fication of the Insane.” ‘The chairman of the committee, Dr. Rich 
ard Dewey, presented a paper by Dr. Stephen Smith on “The Com 
mitment of the Insane.’”’ On motion of Mr. Wines, it was referred to 
the Executive Committee, with leave to print (page 94). 


Mr. WinEs.— We had some interesting remarks this afternoon 
from a missionary from China, who has been in charge of the first 
missionary hospital ever established at Canton. He explained the 
condition of the insane in China and their needs. He has come to 
this country to seek means to erect the first insane hospital in that 


great country. I should like to offer the following resolution with 
reference to it: — 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction approve 
the proposal to create and establish a hospital for the insane in China, and hopes 
that through the liberality of American philanthropists it may be carried into suc. 
cessful execution. 


The resolution was referred to the Business Committee without 
debate under the rules. The report of the committee was then read 
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by Dr. Dewey, under the title “Outlines of State Policy in the 
Care of the Insane” (page 125). 

Dr. Dewey announced that Hon. W. P. Letchworth, who was to 
have read a paper on the subject of insanity, would give his time in- 
stead for discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 


Hon. Oscar Craic.—I am no fanatic on the subject of State care, 
but I have convictions. There is no absolute standard relating to 
the care of the insane. The standard is relative and progressive. 
In New York State we had a system of county care under the 
supervision of the State. Five years ago an investigation was 
made by a committee of the State Board of Charities of the insane 
asylums of New York City, situate on Ward’s Island, at the request 
of Mayor Hewitt. The report of that committee recommended 
State care. Last winter the present mayor appointed a commission 
to investigate Ward’s Island again. They found the same evils, but 
they did not recommend that the county system be abrogated. 
Within the last few years the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York City have declined to make the necessary appropria- 
tion for buildings and improvements. I predict that the evils of the 
system in the city and county of New York will continue until all the 
insane are under State care. The Board of State Charities recom- 
mended four years ago that the State system should be substituted, 
or, as an alternative, that the county system be reformed so as to be 
governed by trustees appointed by the justices of the Supreme Court. 
The reason for reconsidering the alternative was that the justices of 
the Supreme Court exercise the ppwer of the old chancellor and vice- 
chancellor, and are therefore the guardians of the insane. It is 
within their province to examine into the condition of their wards. 
They do not always perform this duty, but it remains their duty. It 
would not be derogatory to the dignity of a Supreme Court justice 
that he should, in pursuance of statutory direction, exercise his office 
and appoint trustees of the county asylums, who could be removed 
or controlled under further statutory provisions by the State Board. 
But the alternative, it was found, would remove patronage and power 
from county officers, and therefore would be as objectionable to the 
county politicians as ordinary State care. The issue, therefore, was 
joined on State care pure and simple. Now there is no plan which 
is worth considering that is more humane. The chief objection in- 
terposed was made on the ground of economy. The prediction was 
made that, if in the State of New York the State care act should be 
enacted, it would cost the State of New York ten to fifteen million 
dollars to erect buildings. We have provided new buildings recently 
for more than half of the county asylum inmates, which have cost 
less than half a million dollars; and we can provide for them all at 
the cost of less than one million. So much for that prediction. 
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Mr. SANBORN.— Do you mean the people ef New York Count 

Mr. Craic.— No: because they were excepted from the Sta, 
care act. 

Mr. SANBORN.—I am expected to take the place of Mr. Elmore. 
though I have not his age, his wisdom, nor his gold spectacles; by; 
we have a good cause. The gentleman has stated a few things tha 
we do not agree to; but he has not stated, and no gentleman of tha; 
side has ever stated, the true question involved. They use ‘hy 
phrase “State care.” I agree that State care should be adopt 
everywhere. I was instrumental, to some extent, in getting 
adopted in Massachusetts; and I approved the Wisconsin Board's 
action in getting it adopted there. State care does not mean tha 
the State must pay the whole cost, but simply that the authority o/ 
the State shall be so exercised in regard to the insane that ever 
insane person in the State shall receive that treatment and be placed 
in that condition which his malady requires. I make the assertion, 
and I challenge any one to prove the contrary, that the Stat 
Wisconsin comes at this moment, notwithstanding the change iy 
Boards there, nearer to the ideal standard of providing for every 
person the treatment best adapted to his needs than any State i: 
the Union.* I have studied this matter for years, have watched 
and examined the Wisconsin asylums, and have repeatedly stated 
(and it has never been disproved) that the insane of Wisconsi 
were under the old Board, and are now under the new board, | 
ter provided for in all the essentials of treatment than the insane 
of any other State. And I will now say that, under the State care 
law of New York (honest in its intention, but most extraordinarily 
perverted in its operation), the insane of New York are almost i: 
the worst condition of those in any State. In the great city of New 
York, which should naturally have the most advanced and the best 
treatment, when I visited its asylums about two years ago, I foun 
the condition of the patients, the prospect of recovery, or of resto: 
tion to their friends, worse, as I thought, than the condition of 
similar number of the insane in the United States. I suppose that 
has been improved somewhat; but, if the State care given by New 
York is such that, after two years, the mayor of New York has ap- 
pointed a commission to see whether the evils are diminishing,— 
which is doubted,— it shows that not much progress has been made 

A DeLecatTe.— Were not New York and Kings Counties excluded 
by the new law? 

Mr. SANBORN.— They were allowed to avail themselves of the |aw, 
but were not required to do so; and they declined. 

Mr. Craic.— They have not declined, but they have not accepted 
it. 


Mr. SANBORN.— Having stated, as I think, the issue between us,— 
that we all favor State care, but do not all favor paying the cost of 
care from the State treasury,—I wish to say that, while it is not in- 


* Minnesota might have been excepted.—(¥r. B. 5 ) 
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tended to mislead the audience, they are misled by speaking of the 
Wisconsin system as county or semi-State care. It is State care. 
‘he State controls the care of the insane in every county. 

Mr. Craic.—I hardly know how to answer an argument in my 

VOr. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Make it in my favor. 

Mr. Craic.— The counties of New York and Kings are exempted, 

t they at their election can come in. ‘They are now under the old 
system of county care. I have read in the New York /s¢ an indict- 
ment of the asylum of South Boston, which, if the evils are as there 
stated, is in a worse condition than even the asylums of New York 
and Brooklyn. There are no terms of comparison. [I said before I 
sat down that it was predicted that the buildings for the insane of the 
State of New York would cost fifteen millions of dollars, and that 
that prediction had not been realized. How about the cost of main- 
tenance? They said it would come up to four or five dollars pet 
capita, as much as in asylums for the acute insane. We have kept it 
down to two dollars and fifty cents per capita, including clothing and 
breakage, which is as low as the cost in the county asylums. They 
never would get the cost of the county asylums in Wisconsin so low 
if they separated them from the poorhouses. 


Here the Chair declared the speaker’s time closed. | 


Mr. SANBORN.— The gentleman entirely mistakes the situation in 
South Boston. It is bad enough, but it is not so bad asin New York 
City. As I was saying, the system in Wisconsin is a State system ; 
and it is unfair to disparage it here by calling it a county system. 
rhe State of New York assures us that in its counties the local 
authorities cannot be trusted with the care of the insane, because 
they abuse them. We have heard similar statements from Illinois and 
Ohio. I submit that this argument, from the abuse of authority, has 
no weight at all, since the proper exercise of that authority, which we 
have seen for twelve years in Wisconsin, is in favor of the county 
asylums. We are in Colorado. Yesterday I visited the Colorado 
Insane Asylum. Here is “State care” to the fullest extent. The 
building is good, the management is respectable ; but what takes place 
there? Under this system of exclusive State care the superintendent 
cannot discharge a patient. He is compelled, even when the patient 
has recovered, to ask the order of the county judge where the patient 
claims to reside, before his patient can leave the asylum. Until that 
comes (and it is sometimes delayed for weeks and months) he must 
remain. Moreover, when the superintendent chosen by the State of 
Colorado, who knows the condition of the patient, gives a certifi- 
cate that he is suitable to be discharged, some county physician, 
who may never have seen the patient, may prevent discharge by a 
certificate that he is not fit to be discharged. The consequence is 
that the Pueblo Asylum is filled up to-day with chronic patients, and 
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many curable insane are in the jails, in the poorhouses, and in the 
private families of Colorado, because, under the benevolent “ Stare 
care,” they cannot get into the State asylum, Were there any system 
of county care in Colorado, it would be possible to relieve the asylum 
of these patients. If the counties were compelled to pay the cost. 
even of the paupers in the State asylum, they would be discharged 
more readily. 

Mr. Craic.— In Wisconsin the counties that have no buildings pay 
from $325 to $375 more than the cost of taking care of the chronic 
insane in New York. 

Mr. HaskEL_L.— It has been my privilege to visit the public insti- 
tutions, charitable and penal, in New York, Massachusetts, and js. 
consin. Among other places, I visited the insane asylum in Ney 
York on Blackwell’s Island. I heard of a case there where a change 
of treatment produced such a wonderful effect that I would like to 
refer to it here. A man who had been considered insane had been 
chained, staples were driven into the floor, and manacles were put 
round his wrists, and there he was fastened. He had no friends, no 
sympathy, no hope. A change in the care of the institution occurred, 
and the superintendent tore up the staples, took off his manacles, and 
let him loose. The next Sunday morning he was marching up and 
down, and looking into the clear sky and at the rising sun, and 
saying, “O my God, how beautiful, how beautiful!” That relief, 
that dawning hope, was the beginning of the healing of that patient. 

Mr. BRopHEAD.—I should be sorry to have any one go away with 
the impression that Mr. Sanborn gave that our jails and poorhouses 
were for the insane. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Oh, no! oh, no! I made no such statement. | 
stated that the acute insane, instead of being in an insane hospital, 
were some of them in the jails, some of them in poorhouses, and 
some in private houses. 

Mr. BropHEeap.— The increasing population has made it almost 
impossible to keep up with the demands that are made on our insti- 
tution. If the last legislature had given $2,000 more to our insane 
hospital, we might have finished the ward that is unfinished now, and 
that will stand unfinished until the next legislature. 

Mr. Apret.— I believe that the position of Mr. Sanborn is right as 
applied to Colorado. Take this county, which has one-third of the 
population of the State. It ought to have an asylum of its own. We 
have insane people confined in our county jails and hospitals, and 
there are cases where it has taken time to get discharges for the 
chronic insane, because they are kept at the expense of the State. 
If this county had to pay for them out of its own taxes, it would 
not have kept them so long at the State hospital at the expense of the 
county. I hope to see, before the next meeting of this Conference, 
laws which will enable us to make a change. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF, Ohio.— I heartily approve of the paper which 
has been read to-night. Our entire Board of Charities are in favor of 
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that position. I have examined recently very carefully the system of 
Wisconsin, and I have examined it before; and | say, We do not want 
that system in Ohio, We have the first asylum that has been con- 
structed in the United States for epileptics. We believe in it. We 
have made it a careful study for years, and have adopted the idea 
mainly from the institutions at Bielefeld in Germany and La Force 
‘n France. Our institution will have two cottages ready within a 
month. It is at Gallipolis. It is intended to make the institution 
sufficiently large to support one thousand patients. We have now in 
public care in the State asylums and county infirmaries about seven 
hundred, possibly eight hundred. But this institution is not intended 
-o be restricted to the epileptic insane. It is to be for the reception 
of all epileptics. The law gives the board of trustees and superin- 
‘endents entire authority to decide as to who shall be received, as 
they see their way. . .. In process of time we shall ascertain as to 
vhat to do with epileptics. We have carried out in Ohio nearly 
everything which has been suggested in this paper. The only thing 
we lack is an asylum for insane criminals. We believe that would 
relieve our other asylums, and we hope to get such an institution. 
We do not believe in county care for the insane. 

Mr. PrrrMan, Missouri.— I have been connected as chaplain with 
the State asylum for three periods. I was the first chaplain the 
institution had. We have about five or six hundred patients. Nearly 
all of those people who are insane think that they are eternally lost. 
A dancing hall does not remove that belief. I think it helps them to 
preach to them about the goodness of God. I have seen their faces 
illumined like the breaking through of the sun on a cloudy day. 
That is a good medicine. I wish every asylum might have some 
sensible chaplain to talk to the people. Let him be a man with 
creat hope, great tenderness, broad views of things, and liberal 
notions of God’s goodness and loving care for all his children. In 
addition to music and dancing, the insane should have some good 
tonic in the way of good thinking. 

Dr. DEwey.—I will only say a word with relation to the difficulty 
of State and county acting together in the care of the insane, or in 
similar work of a charitable nature. Whatever is done by the county 
must be controlled by county boards who have not usually the broad 
views requisite for benevolent interests. 


Mr. Wines reported as follows for the committee of nine ap- 
pointed to consider the International Conference : — 


To the National Conference of Charities and Correction,— The special 
committee of nine appointed at Indianapolis to arrange for an Inter- 
national Conference of Charities and Correction, to be held in con- 
nection with the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
reports progress as follows: — 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau has been employed by the Directory of the 


\ 
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Exposition to prepare an international exhibit of charities and co, 
rection under Dr. H. S. Peabody, Chief of the Department of Liber 
Arts, and has entered upon the discharge of his duties in that re} 
tion. He has also been authorized to send out the printed prelim 
nary announcements and conduct the correspondence with reference 
to the proposed Conference, the title of which will be The Interna 
tional Congress of Charities, Correction, and Philanthropy. It wil 
convene on the morning of June 12, 1893, and will remain jp 
session during the whole of that week. 

With regard to the exhibit to be made by the Department of 
Liberal Arts we have no direct or indirect responsibility. We have 
secured an indirect but important relation to the Congress, the natur 
of which may be briefly stated. All of the international congresses 
are under the immediate control of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
of which Mr. C. C. Bonney is president. The Auxiliary will provid 
as many rooms, free of cost, as may be required for the general and 
sectional meetings, will defray the expenses of printing and mailing 
circulars, and will publish the Proceedings. It will not attempt to 
control the conduct of any congress in detail, by dictating its pro. 
gramme, organization, or speakers. The general scheme for these 
congresses, however, contemplates the presentation, as far as may be 
practicable, of the history of progress in all branches of the associated 
life of the world, and the statement of all the living questions of the 
day, with a view to making the series of volumes to be published a 
great landmark to indicate the stage of social evolution reached in al! 
lands at the close of the fourth century after the discovery of Amer 
ica. The International Congress of Charities, Correction, and Phi- 
lanthropy will be under the auspices of two special committees 
appointed by Mr. Bonney on Moral and Social Reform Congresses, 
one of men, of which Mr. John G. Shortall is chairman, and one of 
women, of which Mrs. J. M. Flower is chairman, who have invited the 
co-operation of our committee. At a joint meeting of these three 
committees held in Chicago, April 6, 1892, it was voted to delegate 
their powers, so far as relates to the World’s Congress of Charities, 
Correction, and Philanthropy, to a joint committee of three, composed 
of their respective chairmen, which will be known officially as the 
Committee of Organization of the International Congress of Chari- 
ties, Correction, and Philanthropy. 

With the formation of this joint committee, our functions and 
duties with reference to the proposed Congress might very proper!) 
cease; but the continued advice and co-operation of the National 
Conference, represented by us, has been expressly asked. 

We therefore ask the Conference to recommend to the joint com- 
mittee aforesaid : — 

First. That General Rutherford B. Hayes, ex-President of the 
United States, be respectfully and earnestly solicited to accept the 
position of President of the World’s Congress of Charities, Correction, 
and Philanthropy. We are of the opinion that the Conference would 
do well also to recommend a Vice-President. 
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Second. ‘That the Congress be organized in sections, as follows : — 

;, A section on the prevention and relief of pauperism. 

A section on the care of neglected, abandoned, and dependent 
ldren. 
A section on the care and treatment of juvenile delinquents of 
both sexes. 

4. A section on the hospital care of the sick, the training of nurses, 
dispensary work, and first aid to the injured. 

-. A section on the care and treatment of the insane. 

6. A section on the custodial care and on the training and develop- 
ment of idiots and feeble-minded children. 

;. A section on the prevention and repression of crime and the 
punishment and reformation of criminals. 

8. A section on the introduction into the curriculum of institutions 
of learning of sociology as a special topic of investigation and teaching. 

Third. That the official language of the Congress be English. 

Fourth. That the organization of the sections herein named, in- 
cluding the subjects of discussion, writers and speakers and officers, 
be placed, so far as practicable, in the hands of such existing bodies 
as may be recognized as representative under each topic covered by 
any single section in all cases where they are willing to undertake 
and assume the responsibility. 

Your committee respectfully submits this report with an appendix 
containing the memorandum adopted April 6, 1892, and asks to be 
continued, 

FreD. H. WINES, Chairman Committee. 
NATHANIEL S. ROSENAU, Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM 
* 
To govern the relations and define the duties of Mr. N. S. Rosenau, Superintendent 
of Charities and Corrections, in connection with the organization of an Inter- 
national Congress of Charities and Correction, under the auspices of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary. 


At a joint meeting of the committees of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on Moral 
and Social Reform Congresses and a committee of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held in Chicago Wednesday, April 6, 1892, it was unani- 


mously voted that Mr. Frederick H. Wines, Mr. John G. Shortall, and Mrs. J. M. 
Flower, the chairmen of the three committees aforesaid, or their successors in 
office, be appointed an Executive Committee, with full power to act for the said com- 
mittees on all questions relating to the preliminary work necessary to be done in 
the organization of an International Congress of Charities, Correction, and Philan- 
thropy, to be held in Chicago during the summer of 1893. 

The Executive Committee thus appointed has formulated the following memoran- 
dum of its understanding of the relations and duties of Mr. N. S. Rosenau, whose 
appointment by the Director-General as Superintendent of Charities and Correction, 
has been confirmed by the Executive Committee of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, in order that the same may be submitted to the Director-General, the chief of 
the Department of Liberal Arts, the president of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, and 
the president of the Directory for their approval, which is hereby requested, so that 
Mr. Rosenau may distinctly understand his responsibilities with reference to the 
proposed International Congress. 
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1. Mr. Rosenau’s primary function and duty is understood to be the preparat 
of an international exhibit of the methods, appliances, and results of charitable. 
correctional work throughout the world. With this branch of his work the Exe 
tive Committee herein named has no connection or relation whatever. And }, 
at all times, as a subordinate assistant of the chief of the Department of Libera) \y; 
to be subject to the direction of the said chief alone. aoe 

2. In preparing and mailing printed circulars and other correspondence, hy. 
he is at liberty, and it is expected of him, that he will at oneand the same tin, 
and solicit co-operation in the International Exhibit and the International Conorecc 

3. In all matters relating to the proposed International Congress, the Exec 
Committee herein named shall possess the powers and discharge the functions 
the general committees of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on Social and Mo 
Reform Congresses, and shall act as Mr. Rosenau’s adviser, subject to the di) 
of the president of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. It shall be known as the Con 
mittee of Organization of the International Congress of Charities, Correction, a) 
Philanthropy. 

4. Ail circulars and announcements to be issued for the information of the pub! 
on the subject of the International Congress of Charities, Correction, and Phila; 
thropy shall be submitted before publication to the Executive Committee, and 
approved by it, to the president of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

5- In the preparation of the programme of the International Congress and ¢! 
selection of writers and speakers, the aid of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction is invited, and will be welcome. 

6. The official title of Mr. Rosenau in connection with the Congress shall | 
Secretary to the Committee of Organization of the International Congress of 
Charities, Correction, and Philanthropy. 


On motion of Mr. Appel, the report was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Craic.—I move that the Conference recommend that Mr. 
Wines be made First Vice-President of the International Conference, 
I wish to say that this was the unanimous wish of the committee, but 
that Mr. Wines would not consent to have it put into the report. 


Mr. Craig’s motion was unanimously adopted, and it was ordered 
that the name of Mr. Wines should be inserted as Vice-President. 
Mr. N. S. Rosenau made the following report : — 


Mr. Rosenau.—I apprehend that it is unnecessary to preface 
these few remarks with any statement of the magnitude of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition which will open its doors to the nations 
of the globe on the first day of May, 1893, nor to prognosticate how 
many thousands of souls from all the hemispheres will attend it. 
Chicago is a city which does not do things by halves; and, if she has 
caused some criticism because her great project has exceeded even 
the calculations of its local managers, this should be no detraction 
from her reputation for enterprise, and should, on the contrary, gain 
her all the more support from the nation, which has, indeed, a vital 
interest in the success of what will, undoubtedly, be the greatest of 
all World’s Expositions. 

For the first time a Universal Exposition will give space to a separate 
department devoted to an exhibit of charitable and correctional work 
on a comprehensive scale. Efforts in this direction have been made 
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re: but they have never had sufficient scope to allow of a close 
ly of the world’s progress in caring for its dependent and delin- 

‘ent classes, nor of a comparison of the methods in vogue in dif- 

t countries and States. , 

[he question has been frequently asked, “‘ How are you going to 
» an exhibit of Charities and Correction?’ The task is not an 
one. There is so much that is intangible and invisible in the 

rk which you are doing that it will be hard, indeed, to give an 
ate tangible expression of it. But the effort must be made, 
there seems at present to be some show of success. 

t were idle to dwell upon the importance of this exhibit to the 

rests which the National Conference of Charities and Correction 

presents. That it will be stimulative to all of us goes without 
That it will convey to the busy world, which gives too little 
erest to our work, some idea of the enormous amount of money 
and of time and of thought that is being devoted to these subjects, 
is beyond question. That it will enable some portions of the world 
which are behindhand in this most important of all human endeavor 
to pull themselves together, so to speak, to do what others are doing, 
there can be no doubt. 

[he exhibits which will constitute the Bureau of Charities and 
Correction of the Columbian Exposition will come from four different 
sources :-— 

1. The Bureau itself will undertake to prepare, in an attractive 
form, a few statistics which will convey to the mind of any casual 
visitor some idea of what is being done in charity and penology. 
These, of course, will be but the 7ésumé of the statistics, which will 
be collected as hereinafter described. The Bureau proposes besides 
to construct a prison corridor of which the cells shall be types in use 
by the different countries and States of the world. And lastly, but by 
no means least, it will try to collect as complete a library as possible 
of the philanthropic and penological literature of the world. I desire 
at this time to call particular attention to this library feature of the 
exhibit, because it will be difficult to reach every corner of the country 
without the cordial assistance of this Conference. We want to collect 
as complete a set as possible of the reports that have been issued by 
every society and institution of the world. It makes no difference 
how insignificant that society may consider itself, whether it consists 
of three or three thousand members. So long as itis engaged in deal- 
ing with the dependent and delinquent classes, we want its reports ; 
and, unless we have them all, our library will not be complete. It 
will be extremely gratifying to the Bureau if every person whom these 
words reach will make it his business to act as a collector for this 
library. It will take little time on the part of each individual, but 
the sum of the united effort must be enormous. 

2. The next source from which exhibits will come is the State 
officers who have charge in general of the charitable and penal 
work of their respective States. This includes State Boards of 
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Charities and State Prison Commissions. It is unfortunate that wo 
have not in every State a body of this kind to which we may appe. 
for assistance ; but it is hoped that in those States where they do no: 
exist individuals may be found who will interest themselves sufficien:| 
in this matter, so that their States will not be unrepresented in the 
exhibit. The State Boards will be asked to send a series of charts j; 
accordance with directions which will be transmitted to them shortly. 
and further than that to stimulate the individual institutions in making 
exhibits. 

3. Naturally, the bulk of the Bureau of Charities and Correction 
will be made up of the exhibits of individual institutions. These are 
not confined to those institutions which are supported by the States 
themselves, but will include as well the institutions which owe their 
existence to private benevolence. Room, of course, cannot be pro 
vided for an extensive exploitation of all institutions ; but there wil! 
be room for an exhibit of some kind from every one of them. It is 
intended to select from the various States certain institutions which 
are typical of the classes to which they belong, not so much in 
management and in results as in the adaptability of the buildings and 
grounds of the institution to the ends for which they were erected, 
These institutions (and their number must not be too large) will be 
asked to have constructed models of their buildings in addition to 
making the other exhibit. 

We want from every institution, in the first place, a chart showing 
the nature of its management and support, and giving a few other 
general statistics. 

2. Plans, drawn to a scale of grounds and buildings, which wil! 
clearly convey to the observer, methods of construction, of ventilation, 
of sewering, the location of different buildings with reference to each 
other, and the proportionate area of grounds and buildings. 

3. Photographs of exteriors and typical interior rooms which will 
show the arrangement of furniture and apparatus. 

4. Samples of various appliances used in the institution. 

5. Dolls dressed in the regulation uniform of the institution. 

6. The dietaries provided for inmates at different seasons of the 
year. 

7. Samples of the various forms used for records. 

8. Samples of the work of inmates of the institution. It is espe- 
cially requested in this last case that discrimination be used in send- 
ing exhibits, because it will be very easy to overcrowd this portion of 
the group, and fill it up to such an extent as to make a study of it 
wearisome, if not uninteresting. Where the object of the institu 
tional industry is purely commercial, it is not desirable to have an 
extensive exhibit, because the institution confines itself to a very few 
lines of work, although it turns out a large variety in each line. If a 
prison make ten different kinds of brooms, one broom will be suffi- 
cient to show what that prison is doing. We do not need to have 
each kind exhibited, because the object of the exhibition is not to 
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the goods, but to show what the prison is doing. When, how- 

r, an educational element is involved in the production of goods, 

.) sufficient must be shown to indicate how the inmates are being 

cted. 

lhe exhibits of societies, of course, cannot be nearly so instructive 
as those of institutions; but they can show the results of their work 
by means of charts, and how they do their work by means of samples 

their record forms with descriptions of their uses 

lhe fourth source from which exhibits will come will be the manu- 

turers of articles intended especially for institutional use. Their 
object being largely commercial, of course they will not require verv 
much stimulation. 

One feature which we hope to make quite an important one will be 

distribution of literature in connection with exhibits. Some pro- 
sion will be made by which the exhibiting societies and institutions 
may place in the hands of the Bureau quantities of their reports or 
special publications prepared in connection with their exhibits, which 
will be judiciously distributed by intelligent attendants. 

Space is, of course, an important consideration in connection with 
this Bureau as it is with every other. We cannot tell you how much 

ace we shall have. All we ask intending exhibitors to do is to 
make application at the earliest possible moment for such an amount 
f space as they think they will require for an adequate representa- 

If it be necessary to cut down that space because we cannot 
give everybody all he desires, it is a matter for later consideration. 
\Vhat we want now is to get your ideas of how much you will need. 
Later you will get our ideas of how much we can give you. 

It has been impossible, of course, in this brief “address to explain 
completely exactly how you all are to get to work; but it is hoped 
that in a very few weeks each one of you will receive a pamphlet 

nveying the ideas of the Superintendent of the Bureau of Charities 
and Correction as to what may be expected from you in the way of 
an exhibit. The cordial co-operation and useful suggestions which 
have been, and we trust will in future be, received from this Confer- 
snce will make it sufficiently complete to be a guide, and to accom- 
plish its object of securing a set of exhibits which will not only be of 
general interest, but which will be worthy of deep study by students. 

There are many important points which have not been touched 
upon which I hope to be able to make clear to those who are suffi- 
ciently interested to make inquiries. As has been announced, I will 
be in parlor 128 of the Albany Hotel on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons from 1.30 to 4 o’clock for the special purpose of consulta- 
tion about the exhibits of Charities and Correction. 

You need not be told of the importance of this exhibit to the work 
we represent. We are to have a grand opportunity to show to a 
world, which is, unhappily, not so much interested as we would have 
it in its unfortunate classes, what progress has been made by thou- 
sands of willing workers in doing what is best for those who have 
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been unable or unwilling to do for themselves. It is an opportunity 
to be grasped ; it is an opportunity in which we ask your earney 
co-operation ; it is an opportunity which, if taken advantage of, jj 
leave an ineffaceable impression on the universe. 

It would be too bad, after all the work of collecting this specia| 


library, to see it scattered where it would never be of use. There 


has been in the minds of a few of the members of the Conference the 
hope that the Conference would some day have permanent head. 
quarters. It has therefore occured to Mr. Wines and myself that 
it would be wise to obtain possession, in a legitimate way, of all the 
exhibits that will be sent to the Bureau of Charities and Correction. 
I therefore beg to offer the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That the committee of nine on International Congress of Charities, 
Correction, and Philanthropy be authorized to appoint a Board of Trustees of such 
number as may seem most expedient, and that all bodies and individuals making 
exhibits in the Bureau of Charities and Correction of the World’s Columbian Ex 
position be requested to assign such exhibits or such parts of them as they may : 
care to reserve to said trustees in trust for the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction as the nucleus of a library and museum of charity and penolowy to 
be established in the future. 


Mr. Wines moved that the rules be suspended, that the resolution 
of Mr. Rosenau might be adopted. 

Voted. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, of Minnesota, moved as an amendment to Mr. 
Rosenau’s motion that the committee of nine be asked to take into 
consideration the advisability of the incorporation of the Conference 
of Charities and Correction. 

Mr. Wines accepted the amendment, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

On motion of John M. Glenn, it was voted that the committee in 
charge of the International Conference should make arrangements 
for the accommodation of guests. 

A telegram of greeting to the Conference from Mrs. S. B. Cooper, 
of California, was read. 

On motion of Mr. Hart, the Secretary was instructed to send a 
suitable reply. 

Mr. Letchworth called attention to the reports of kindergarten 
work in California which Mrs. Cooper had sent to the Conference for 
distribution. 

A message of greeting was received from Miss Clara Barton. 

After the benediction by Rev. Mr. Haskell, the Conference ad- 
journed. 
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NINTH SESSION. 
Tuesday morning, June 28. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 9.30 A.M, 
Praver was Offered by Rev. Mr. Pittman. The report of the Com- 

ee on Rules of Procedure was distributed in printed form. 

H. H. Hart, chairman of the committee.— The report is in 

e hands of the Conference, and explains itself. These rules of pro- 

lure are simple and elastic, and can be amended at any time bya 

rity vote of the Conference. 

After a little discussion, in which Messrs. Sanborn, Bell, and Hart 
took part, the rules were adopted. 

A letter from Rev. T. C. Wilson, of North Carolina, was read by 
he Secretary. 

\n invitation to the Conference to hold the session of 1894 in 
Nashville, Tenn., was read. The invitation was signed by the Gov- 
rnor of the State and other State officers. 

Colonel Ston., of Massachusetts, hoped the Conference would go 

Nashville in 1894. 

Rev. Mr. Pittman hoped the Conference would accept the invitation. 

On motion of Dr. Hoyt, the invitation was referred to the Executive 
ommittee. 


Mr. Hart.— Mr. Wines informed me that he should offer an 
imendment to these rules. As he is not here, I move that we recon- 
sider the acceptance. 

The PRESIDENT.—I will call that out of order. The hour was 
fixed in advance for action on this subject, and those interested should 
have been here. 

Rev. Mr. SmirH.— I move that the regular order be suspended for 
ten minutes, till Mr. Wines comes. I do not think it is fair for the 
President of the Conference to shut off an amendment that some of 
us think of importance. 

The PrestpENT.— I will not entertain the motion to suspend the 
regular order. 

Mr. SmirH.—I appeal from the decision of the chair. I submit 
hat we are not under a tyrant. 


The appeal was seconded; but, on putting it to vote, it was not 
sustained. 


The regular business of the hour was then taken up, the subject 
of Immigration. The report of the committee was made by the 
chairman, Mr. F. B. Sanborn (page 76). 
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Dr. Hoyt stated that he had asked Rev. J. L. Milligan, secret, 
of the National Prison Association, to prepare something on preyey; 
ive measures in connection with the guarding of immigration, | 
owing to pressure of work, Mr. Milligan had not been able to do s 

An address on the subject of “The Immigration of Invalids” wa 
read by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, pastor of Unity Church, Denye; 
(page 90). 

Mr. L. S. Storrs, Michigan, was called to the chair by the Presider; 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. GRAHAM TayLor, Connecticut.—One of the complications 
in connection with this subject is the cheap lodging-houses of the 
cities. Inspector Byrnes of New York insists upon it that it is o 
of the most fruitful sources of crime that lodgings can be obtained 
at such reasonable rates. In New England the establishment o| 
charitable or cheap lodging-houses has apparently led to an immense 
increase of the transient element of the population, a large increase 
of crime, and the tramp nuisance. The State of Connecticut has 
one of the severest tramp laws upon the statute books of the country, 
and yet the establishment of charitable lodging-houses, even upon 
the sound economical basis of the payment of lodging by labor, and 
the increase of the low-type lodging-house on a mere commercial 
basis, have been attended by an increase of the criminal and the 
tramp population. I think that it is one of the most essential side 
issues of this question, Far from making any complaint against the 
charitable lodging-houses, we would better have cheap lodgings pro- 
vided under good than under bad auspices, if we must have them 
at all. The police in all our large cities are very much overbur- 
dened with station-house lodgers. The demoralizing influence of the 
station-house lodging and the cheap lodging-house on the commercial 
basis has been well stated by Mr. Byrnes in his exclamation of sur. 
prise, almost of horror, at the rapidity with which a young man from 
the country drops into the criminal class after a night or two in a 
New York lodging-house. I have heard a suggestion of relief in 
town, municipal, or State lodging-house supervision. I raise 
question for the sake of getting further light. 

Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON.—I have had the responsibility of con- 
ducting relief for tramps in two cities, and my conscience has been 
very much exercised. I will give you an instance. A man came t 
me from Salamanca, and said he wanted to go to work in the wood 
yard. He had nine dollars and a half on hand at the time. [I asked 
him what he wanted to work in the wood-yard for. He said he thought 
he should like to live in the city in the winter. I asked him if h 
understood that he could only get his board and lodging by working 


in the wood-yard, and that in the country he could get good wage: 


the 
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jerstand all about that,” he replied, “ but there is more fun on 

n Street in five minutes than there is in Salamanca in six 

s. I explained to him the object of the wood-yard, and told 
vhen he had nota friend and was “dead broke” to come to me ; 
advised him to go back to Salamanca. I asked him how many 
uses there were between Salamanca and the city where he 

ret work. He said, “I guess about a hundred or two.” ‘Go 

| find them,” I said; and so I sent himaway. But it seemed to me 
ssible that by our wood-yards and cheap lodging-houses we might be 
tracting to our cities a class that we were trying to deter from com- 
lf a fellow with some sacrifice of self-respect can go to the 

,J-yard in the various cities, he is sure of a nice lodging-house 
without becoming an absolute pauper; and it encourages him to 
travel, when otherwise he might stay at home. Our experience is that 
ir working men travel too easily. It would be a good thing if we 
could induce them to settle down. I am very much afraid that our 
work of that kind is increasing the evil. Ifso, we are in danger, and 

sme remedy must be found. 

P, W. Ayres, Ph.D., Cincinnatii—It has been suggested to me 
by what Mr. Johnson has said that perhaps the experience of the 
Charity Organization Society in one of the Middle States might 
throw some light upon the intermigration between States of paupers. 
We provided last year in Cincinnati for not less than a thousand 
homeless persons. Out of the thousand, seventy-nine were homeless 
women. ‘There is in the middle Western States a certain number of 
homeless women who are marked by a migratory character. That 
leaves us 921 homeless men whom we have dealt with during the 
year. A certain number of these have their families with them. The 
migratory family is a very distinctly marked type. It may be made 
up of wife and several children, and they appeal to the chari- 
table organizations of the city. They do not come alone to the 
Charity Organization Society. One family applied to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Helping Hand, and the Charity 
Organization Society within half an hour. They are largely of the 
type known as “poor white trash,” and, as we believe, are descend- 
ants of those inmates of almshouses who came to the southern coun- 
ties two hundred years ago. They go from town to town especially 
through those central States. From our 921 men we may leave out 
a hundred as those who have families with them. Of the others there 
were about 350 middle-aged men and 520 young men. I have 
talked with all these thousand persons personally, and know some- 
thing about them. The middle-aged are largely men who have 
deserted their families. A considerable number are men out of 
Soldiers’ Homes on parole. ‘There are a good many men in these 
Soldiers’ Homes who have deserted their families. Other men have 
their children in orphan asylums and their wives in the Eastern 
States. These middle-aged men work on street contracts in summer 
and get into the Soldiers’ Homes or almshouses in winter. Then 
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there are the young men whose ages range from sixteen to twenty. 
one. Among these are some Germans, but the large proportion 4; 
Americans or Irish who have been sent out of their homes becays¢ 
they have been such miserable fellows that the town will not ho 
them. I deprecate the suggestion that we should try national lJeoi. 
lation as a means of curing this evil. It does not strike me a 
favorable. If the railroads could prevent young men from riding 0; 
freight trains, that for one thing would help to prevent the evil, |; 
our lodging-houses could be put under strict police supervision, anq 
if people could be prevented from sending men back and forth, j; 
might not abolish, but it would lessen the evil. 

Mr. Georce W. JOHNSON, Massachusetts.—I would like to cal! 
the attention of this Conference to certain recommendations made }, 
the Board of Lunacy and Charity of Massachusetts upon the subject 
of emigration between the States, which were referred to the State 
legislature, and by reason of which the legislature passed the follow. 
ing resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonweal! 
of Massachusetts, in general court assembled, earnestly and respectfully urge wy 
the Congress of the United States and the executive and legislative departments 
of the several States the importance of adopting legislative measures establishi) 
a uniform policy in dealing with immigrants from foreign countries, and persons 
migrating from State to State, who are dependent upon public or private charity 
and are of idle, vicious, or criminal habits. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Commonwealth be requested to transmit 
copies of the foregoing resolution to the presiding officers of both houses of {| 
Congress of the United States, to each of the Senators and Representatives thereir 
from this Commonwealth, and to the governors of the several States of the United 
States. 

[/n Senate, adopted May 13, 1892. Jn House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
currence May 23, 1892.] 


The peculiar difficulties under which Massachusetts has labored in 
regard to this are set forth in a pamphlet entitled “ Report on the 
Burdens of Pauperism, etc., imposed on Massachusetts by other 
States,” by Charles F. Donnelly, a member of the State Board. 

Mr. Donnelly recommends : — 


First.— That, to settle differences between Massachusetts and coterminous or 
adjacent States, and to prevent the controversies which have been constantly aris 
ing regarding the disposal of professional paupers migrating from State to Stat 
as well as of the worthy poor who may not be in the places or States of their set 
tlements when they fall into distress, it is advisable the legislature institute a com 
mission to consider the whole subject, confer with the executives of other States, 
if found expedient, and report some plan in the direction of comity and commutua 
adjustment of all questions of domicil and settlement which are likely to occur 
where relief is sought or needed by the unfortunate and deserving poor in States 
outside of those from which they may be entitled to support. 

Second.— That Congress, having the power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States,” and now broadly exercising that power, 
might, it would seem, be invoked to protect the several States from the transporta- 
tion into their territories from sister States of passengers who are convicts, luna- 
tics, idiots, or unable to take care of themselves without becoming a public charge. 

The advocacy of such a measure in Congress would probably soon meet with 
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f many of the States; and any hesitancy about its adoption which 
oncerning the question of the means and cost of enforcing such a law 
lisappear on a careful examination of the proposed measure. 
nt the migration from one State to another of persons belonging to the 
d, and not destined to a State in which they have a settlement, the 
ommerce Commission might be authorized to prescribe rules and reg- 


the railroad corporations and other carriers engaged in interstate 

1 of passengers, forbidding the receiving and transportation of such 

under a suitable penalty for violation of such regulations, besides sub 

person unlawfully transported to be returned to the State whence he 

e expense of the corporation transporting him across the boundaries of 
, which he had taken passage. 

wer of Congress, under the Constitution, to regulate commerce, which 


rcourse and traffic between the States, is paramount, and applies and 
ipplied to passengers as well as merchandise, it does seem that a remedy 
ough it be found to remove an evil which is assuming larger proportions 
grows more complex and density of population increases, and so renders 
js and old conditions inadequate to the needs of the present as well as 


desire to urge upon the members of the Conference that, in addi- 
any resolutions they may pass here collectively, each and every 
them, as members of State Boards and other kindred organ- 
ns, shall suggest similar action from their colleagues, either in 
the form of resolutions addressed to their respective State legislatures 
rin such other form or by such other means as their wisdom may 
ounsel, to advance public opinion in respect to the importance of 
ich Congressional action as will diminish the existing unsatisfactory 
d irritating relations between neighboring States. As individuals, 
we can do somewhat toward the desired end by impressing represen- 
tives to Congress, to whom we may happen to have favorable access, 
with the wisdom and necessity of some legislation on this subject. 
Miss M. E. RicumMonp, Baltimore.— Mr. Johnson has asked me to 
say a word about our experience in Maryland. Baltimore has no 
utdoor relief except a fund for transportation for non-residents. 
[hat was originated to hit back other cities which had loaded their 
lupers on to us. The money was drawn from the city treasury. 
[he applicants coming in the early part of the month were sent away 
as long as the fund lasted, and then they did not get any more until 
the next month. That seemed to us a loose plan; and the proposi- 
n was made that we would investigate every case of application for 
transportation, and report on the same to the city. The plan was 
adopted, and has worked admirably. ‘The former custom was to send 
eople to the neighboring city, whether they belonged there or not; 
ind from there they were passed on to the next city six or eight 
mes before they reached their final destination, and they were 
paupers before they got there. Instead of that plan, those who were 
o be sent to a distance were sent right through. Instead of this 
method, entailing additional expense, last year we turned over fifty 
per cent. of the fund into the treasury unused. It seems to me that 
the codperation of Charity Organization Societies, where they are 
thoroughly established, will help to mitigate this evil to a certain ex- 
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tent, though it can never entirely check it. The suggestion mag, 
the ‘admirable report seems an applicable remedy. You may hay 
good laws for railroads and police, but the railroad employees : 
policemen have a sneaking affection fora tramp. They will conti, 
to break the law. Perhaps the employees feel that they may some 
time get into the same box themselves. Railroad employees wij) Me 
tramps sneak through the railroad, and policemen will look the o;} 
way when they are found. 

Miss M. M. McBrype, New York.—I have been for some years 
interested in women’s lodging-houses in New York. Men tramp 
have been spoken of here. I can say that I have had a great may 
women tramps who have come into our lodging-houses, and hay, 
been passed on to the West. A few weeks ago I came accident!) 
into connection with a new charity. I know nothing, as a gener, 
thing, of the Salvation Army; but it has started in New sam Ge 
experiment of opening cheap lodging-houses, with a wood-yard, for ¢) 
benefit of people in need. They have done it at an extraordinarily 
cheap rate, and they think it will pay. They are going to open them 
in different parts of the United States, if they make those in Ney 
York a success. 

Rev. WittiamM S. FRIEDMAN.—I should like to say a few words 
with reference to importing invalids. I have a great many calls mad 
upon me, as representative of the Jews of Denver, from consumptives 
I think that nine-tenths of our charity, or over $400 a month, is ex. 
pended simply and purely in taking care of these invalids who are 
sent to us from neighboring States. Our largest immigration js 
probably from New York. A great many of these people, who have 
had all kinds of cruel treatment and hardships, and who have beer 
compelled in Russia to live in badly ventilated homes, come to this 
country inoculated with the germs of consumption. There is a large 
fund in New York known as the Baron Hirsch Fund, and the trustees 
seem to think that it is a duty incumbent upon them to send these 
poor Hebrews here as soon as they have consumption. Not only ar 
the Jews of the State compelled to support these invalids from New 
York, but the poor throughout the country are sent tous. We are 
overwhelmed with the influx of the sick and the decrepit, so that nin: 
tenths of our charity is expended in this way. As the natural result o! 
this, we have been compelled to start a hospital simply for the purpos 
of taking care of the poor who are sent to us from other States. |! 
would be charity in our neighboring States to retain their poor. This 
is not only the experience in Jewish charities, but in all our loc 
charities. A great expense is entailed in sending back those wh 
come or in caring for them here. A large part of the cases that come 
are utterly hopeless. They die. I have several funerals a week, 
as Mr. Eliot and other ministers have. People come who live but a 
week or two, and are then laid to their eternal rest. I think tha 
some action should be taken by this Conference on this question 
The sending of paupers indiscriminately into Denver, the sending 
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poor sick people, who are absolutely without any visible hope 

nce of recovery, should be prevented. We have come to such 

q state that we shall be compelled to require a sufficient amount to 
those sent during the time of their dependence or to require 

nt money to send them back to their homes. ‘The great diffi- 

' starting such a hospital as we have inaugurated is that it may 

ncourage the immigration to Colorado of these invalids. We had 

‘;wo hundred applications before the first stone was laid to the Home 
for Invalids. I do not know what the result will be when the build- 
s completed. It will accommodate only seventy-five. I wish the 
Conference would consider the measure thoroughly, and the difficulty 
lisposing of the sick poor, especially those with pulmonary troubles. 

Dr. Mary BRADNER, Denver.— We have a large number of pa- 
tients who come to us in a curable stage. They are at a critical state. 
A few weeks will decide whether they can be cured or must go down 
to their eternal rest. But those few weeks are very important. The 
recovery of those patients depends upon proper nutriment, light, air, 
and exercise. They come without means, without friends, without 
knowing where to go for medical aid. The principle thing is not 
medical treatment. It is good advice, which is easy to give for those 

) know how to give it, good food, and proper exercise. There is 
ace where these people can get all this in Denver or in the State. 
rhey cannot go on to the farms. People will not have invalids to 
work on farms. They cannot get good board in private houses. 
hey drive others away. I see no way except to establish a consump- 
tives’ home. If this is arranged on the cottage plan, it will furnish 
them with the necessities for carrying them over those few weeks that 
will decide their recovery or not. ‘They will get exercise in work. 
They will have freedom from the mental strain of not knowing where 
they are to get their meals the next day or week. That is a large 
element in the cure of consumptives who come in a curable stage,— 
the peaceful mental condition. Those who are harassed must go 
down when the mental condition influences the physical condition so 
that they cannot hold up under it. I wish that we could have this 
consumptives’ home discussed more freely than we have had yet. It 
is a great necessity for us and for the Eastern States. We have the 
climate, and you have not. If we can get the help which we must 
have from Eastern States, many of your invalids can be cured who 
cannot be otherwise. 

Dr. B. W. Tice, New York.—I am the representative of the 
Children’s Aid Society, which has sent out thousands on thousands of 
children, Our work has been criticised. It has been stated that we 
ship children in carloads. That was true years ago. It was said that 
we have not proper supervision. ‘That criticism was oncetrue. Under 
the present management it is no longer true. Our children are care- 
tully supervised throughout the country. There is a local committee 
to look out for them and inform us concerning the action of these 
children whom we send out, and an agent whose business it is to 
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inquire into the care and treatment of these children. It has bee, 
said that the street children from New York encourage bad habjs. 
among other children, The children now are of a higher type thay 
we used to send out. Large numbers of them have had months of 
care and discipline in some of the best orphanages of the State: 

a large majority of those who are placed in homes in the West, who are 
properly received and-cared for, grow up to be an honor to the com 
munity. Many children who are doing well there, if they had beep 
left in New York, would probably have grown up to be criminals, anq 
would have been a great expense to the State. One of the governor 
of one of the Western States was a poor, neglected boy who a { 
years ago was picked up in New York by the Children’s Aid Socie; 
Another boy, now in the city of Denver, has a bank account of q 
hundred thousand dollars. We have not placed a child in Illinois 
for fifteen years, nor in Michigan for about the same time, nor { 
several years in Wisconsin, nor a very large number in Minnesoi 
We are now placing children in Iowa and Missouri. Two years ago 
we placed quite a large number in Nebraska. We place in the 
neighborhood of five hundred children every year, and find homes 
and employment and situations for more than two thousand a year. 
A great many are placed in homes in the vicinity of New York. 


On motion of Mr. Barbour, the following resolution was referred to 
the Business Committee by whom it was afterward reported, and 


adopted by the Conference. 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President of the Co 
, PP J 

ference to prepare and present to Congress a bill for the appointment of an imm 
gration and interstate immigration commission, and to define its powers and duties 


Mr. HorrMAn, Philadelphia.—I wish to speak of Jewish immi- 
grants whom we have found it wise to send away from Eastern cities 
into adjacent States or less densely populated parts of the West. Of 
course, we have at the present time a tide of immigration from Russia 
of Jewish men and women, owing to the terrible persecution there. 
This amounts to about twenty-five thousand a year. They naturall) 
settle in the large seacoast cities of the East. We find that very 
often they are wretched in the extreme, but that they can be made 
self-supporting if they can be taken out of their wretched quarters 
and sent to less densely populated portions of the West. It is not a 
pauper class. They are men who toil, and who are willing to toil, and 
who, if they are given an opportunity, prove the best citizens that we 
can possibly have. And all that we undertake to do is to give them 
that opportunity which is denied them in those densely settled por 
tions of the East. 1 want to say what we have done, not in the way 
of indiscriminately scattering them, but by systematic planning, and 
by planting them where they can be well received and can makt 
a livelihood. We have agents who go over the country and find out 
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where there is employment which these people can properly obtain. 
When we have found a factory or a mill or a railroad section where 
‘hey need men to work or where they need girls to work, we send 
chem there. We have a transportation fund by which we can send 
hese men, women, and children to these various portions of the 

untry. In addition to that we have throughout the country com- 

ttees who correspond with us, and we ask them to accommodate 

e men and furnish means of support fora short time. We ask them 

cate a few families at a time. We do not send out individuals, 
imilies, and place them where they can be settled permanently. 

One committee will say, Send us ten families, and we can find em- 
yment for them; and we do so. Our experience as far as we have 

y ne has been successful. I want to urge upon this Conference that 

s best for these people and for the country that they should not 
inhabit the Eastern States, but should, under a proper, systematic 
management, be placed in the Western portions of the country. 

Mrs. Jacosps.— It is not only for the benefit of the immigrants, but 
for the benefit of the country, that they should be scattered. If they 
come to our hospitable shores, we want their children to be made 
Americans. It cannot be done if they settle together, hearing only 
their own language and living according to their own customs. 
Under those circumstances they will never be Americans, in the true 
sense of the word. They should learn to speak our language, at 
least the children should. The children should go into American 
public schools, that they may grow up to be good American citizens 
and their old habits should be done away forever. They are 
ready for better influences because they have been so tortured and so 
patient. No one on earth has any idea of the patience with which 
these poor people have had to endure the thousands of evils, the 
nisery and oppression that have come to them in the past. Scatter 
them as far as possible, and let them become true American citizens. 

Miss ANNA M. TiLson, Indiana.— What satisfaction is it to a man 
or woman to give some one ten cents or ten dollars, and then go his 
own way and forget that that person ever walked the earth? Where 
is the so-called soft-heartedness in that? Some one has said that 
railroad people are ready to pass people from point to point. Why 
do they do that? So as to get them out of sight. Out of sight is out 
of mind, so far as railroad people are concerned. That is not 
charity: it is cowardice. If a man needs ten cents, he needs ten 
dollars. He needs something that shall do him good, and not evil. 
He does not need to be kept going from one part of the earth to 
another. I have heard a great deal about the tramping man, but not 


, 


much about the tramping woman and the tramping children. They 


} 
a 


e going to and fro on the face of the earth, and the people who talk 
out their own soft hearts are the people who send them. One man 
boasts to us that he always passes people where they want to go. I 
asked one woman who came to the Charity Organization Society with 
five children where they stayed nights. She said sometimes in the 


. 
I 

| 
{ 
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fence corners, sometimes in old houses, or wherever they could find q 
place. We picked up another woman who looked like a gypsy, who 
had travelled all up and down the Ohio River and up the State as fy; 
as Chicago. I do not know where she had not been, and she haq 
been living that life as far back as she could remember. She had , 
child with her. Nobody knows where the woman came from por 
where she got the child. The child said she was not her mother. 
She said she had a father and mother at home. The child was as 
filthy as the woman was, starved and unwashed. We went to the 
Board of Guardians, and we took the child before the court, and the 
judge gave us the child. Now, will you tell me what good the soft. 
hearted people had done who had been keeping that woman travelling 
all those years? . 

Mr. CHARLES RICHARDSON, Philadelphia.—I have listened to the 
discussion with a great deal of interest. Even if we could devise q 
scheme which would enable every State to return to every other 
State the tramps and dependants that belong there, it would involve 
an enormous expense ; and I doubt whether it would pay. I notice 
that the complaints come from different States in all parts of the 
Union. It seems to me it would be a very difficult scheme to devise 
anything that would remedy this state of affairs. Investigation as to 
where a tramp legally resides, where he came from, is a difficult thing, 
and one that will involve a great many disputes and legal contests, 
and a great deal of hard feeling. I do not think the advantage would 
be sufficient to justify the expense. 

Mr. HorrMan, of the United Hebrew Charities.— One thought 
suggests itself to me in connection with the coming here of consump- 
tives from Eastern States. I think the people here are largely to 
blame for that condition. I do not think that there are any very 
great numbers sent out here by charitable organizations to become 
dependent upon you, but that a great many come here who are led to 
come by the glowing descriptions of your climate which are sent out 
by your commercial organizations, by your physicians, and by the 
people generally. In addition to that, it is a well-known fact that 
has impressed itself upon the people of the East that some almost 
miraculous cures have taken place here. They hear of people leavy- 
ing the Eastern States in the last stages of consumption, coming out 
here and spending a year or two, who are wonderfully cured and 
made sound. Now, this may apply only to those who are able to take 
the best of care of themselves ; but you cannot deny to that poor man 
who may be in consumption, who comes out with a few dollars, the 
privilege of trying to maintain that life, the same as a rich person 
would do. The consequence is that a great many of the people who 
become dependent upon you are of the class of unfortunates who 
think it possible to obtain a cure in this climate which they know is 
impossible in the East. You may express your disapproval and your 
condemnation of organizations sending incurables out here ; but what 
are you going to do with the poor man who by his own volition comes 
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here in an endeavor to maintain his life, and who becomes dependent 
? 
on you: 
Rev. Mr. ELiov.—- That is the problem. 
Mr. HorrmMan.— We have a home for incurables, and we do not 
attempt to shoulder upon the good citizens of Colorado the mainte- 
nance of those we know are afilicted with an incurable disease 


Miss Tilson, Indianapolis, was asked to speak of the guardianship 
of children, to which she had referred. 


Miss T1Lson.— We worked up such a sentiment among our own 
people in the community that we were able to procure legislation, 
first in the townships, later in the county in which Indianapolis lies, 
whereby we could get control of dependent children if we could show 
to the satisfaction of the judge of the Circuit Court that the little 
hildren that were brought before him were bound to grow up pau- 
pers, criminals, or prostitutes. The guardianship was put in the 
keeping of a Board of Guardians,— six people appointed by him to 
stand in the relation of parent to child. The child was legally sepa- 
rated from its parents for all time, so far as the law was concerned. 
If the parents recovered it, it was because the decision was reversed 
for reason. ‘Thus these little children are taken from improper care. 
[n that way the little child to which I have referred was taken. The 
judge was satisfied that there was nothing before her but the worst 

ings. She was placed in the care of this Board of Guardians, kept in 
1 temporary home until her body became healed and her manners 
improved, and she was then placed in afamily. ‘The agent first makes 
in investigation of the family where a child is to be placed before 
the child is placed in any home. If everything is satisfactory, the 
child remains so placed. If not, the child is removed, and is placed 
in other relations. On one occasion two little girls were captured in 
1 house of ill-fame kept by colored people. The little girls were 
white. Their mother and grandmother were about the streets. The 
children had been left alone, and had gone to the museum for the 
evening ; and, when they returned, the door was locked, and the two 
little things went to this house, and at night went along with the rest 
ff the company. ‘These children were given by the judge to the 
Board of Guardians, and they were placed in good homes. 

President SLocum, of Colorado College.—I have a confession to 
make. When I was in Baltimore, before coming to Colorado, we 
had one family always coming up for discussion every Thursday after- 
noon. That family never was mentioned without a sickly smile pass- 
ing over our faces. We had found opportunities to work in the 
stores for two or three. They were eminently respectable people, 
who had seen better days. We gave them chances here and there, 
but they always came back on our hands. Finally, a very happy idea 
came into the head of the woman,—that she had a distant cousin in 
Colorado, and that probably it might be a good plan to go there. | 
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confess, the moment we thought of that, a great sense of relief came 
upon us. And, in our conscientious desire to do all that we could fo, 
this family, we immediately secured passage, and raised money to 
send them on to Colorado. The sequel of it is interesting.  Circyy. 
stances called me to this State; and I had been here about three days 
when a familiar, smiling countenance appeared at my door, and said 
“T used to know you in Baltimore.” I said, “I think I 4a: 
you somewhere.” I was very busy that day, and could 
much time. But the same face returned again and again, and fina 
she told me that she could not find her cousin out here, and s 
would be very happy if she could get back to Baltimore. I sugves; 
that the best thing we could do was to return that family to the pl, 
of its earlier surroundings. So we sent them back. Now, I 

sent that family out here because we did not know what els: 

with it. There was no definite object in sending that family o ( 
orado, and no definite idea anyway, except to get rid of it. Wh) 
we are willing to take care of these families as well as we can, | 
should be sent out here without investigation. The actual facts mus 
be found out. If you can find cousins who will take care of | 
why, of course, that is all right. 

Mr. Forrest, Michigan.— What the people of Colorado should 
with the young men who come here is a question I have had some ideas 
upon. A few months ago, in my own home, just after breakfast | was 
called to the back door, where I found a respectable-looking young 
man. In an instant I found what was the matter with him: his face 
showed it. He said he lived in New York. He had money enoug 
to come to Michigan, and was on his way to Colorado, and wanted t 
know if some one would help him on. I took him to the hote! 
breakfast. I urged him to go back home, but he would not go 
So I helped him on his way out here. If that young man is alive, 
which I doubt, there is not much poetry in the way I am going to tel 
you how to take care of him; but it is practical. It is simply this: 
take some of the profit that you have made out of me and my family 
in the last few weeks, and take care of that young man. 

Mr. REEvEs, Denver.— I have a large acquaintance in Philadelphia. 
And, on an average, I receive young men and older men with letters 
of introduction from friends in Philadelphia every week. In ver 
many cases those friends who give the letters of introduction are per- 
sons of large means, and are interested in the people they send. But 
they fail, when they give these letters of introduction, to give those 
people to understand that in some way they will be cared for by) 
friends in the East, and that the climate shall have a chance to do its 
work. We are perfectly willing to take care of all young men. | 
believe we can raise the money to care for those who come of their 
own accord ; but I do not believe that it is right for the most prominent 
physicians to send their poor patients here; nor is it right for the 
wealthy people of Philadelphia to send people here and not provide 
them with means whereby they can support themselves until the 
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climate can do them good. I came here ten years ago for my health, 
recovered it. When skilful physicians decide that this is the 
am climate for sick people, they should come here, but money enough 
should come with them to maintain them. 
Mr. CHARLES W. BIRTWELL.— Within two or three months an 
, s’ Aid Society has been organized in Boston, partly to assist in- 
their destination, where they can be in a proper climate, and 
to protect the community which receives the invalid, and to 
proper arrangements for them. It is hoped that, when they 
their destination, they may be properly cared for until they 
rooted in the new soil. In this way it is hoped that an oppor- 
may be given to those who are sick to reach more favorable 
s before it is too late, and that many, who now seek these 
) States only to die, may be sent early enough to enable them 
me self-supporting and enterprising citizens of the places to 
they go. I have not studied this particular organization care- 
ugh to be a sponsor for it. I only bring it to your attention, 
estive of what might be done in all our communities. If any 
to inquire about it, they can write to Mr. Edward Clement, 
of the Boston Zranscript, who, I have no doubt, will be glad to 
swer any question about it. It is called the Invalids’ Aid Society. 
Dean Hart, Denver.—1I am delighted, above all things, to meet 
, number of Eastern people, and to hear them discuss this subject. 
1 send invalids out here, and you have worn out my life in trotting 
it this town caring for them. A Boston lady came here only the 
other day to die. ‘There isa man dying this very moment with tuber- 
ilosis, whom I have just seen. And to-morrow I have to go out of 
town to bury another. 
Mrs. SPERRY.— Speak for Pueblo as well as Denver, Dean Hart. 
Dean Hart.— You are quite able to speak for Pueblo yourself. 
But these facts are true of all Colorado. A Boston lady came to me 
and said, ** We know all this; but what shall we do?” I said: ‘Get 
ona car with me, and I will show you a row of cottages. Go down and 
take three of them ; and, if you will send me the money, I will see that 
these cottages are properly furnished, and you can send eight con- 
sumptives from Boston, with five dollars a week each to keep them.” 
But [ have never heard of her again. We will all tell you the same 
story. If we can have the money provided, we can take care of the 
people. I have received some money from the East. Mrs. Morgan 
sent me two hundred dollars, and Mrs. Vanderbilt two hundred, and 
another one hundred. Another has sent four hundred and fifty, and 
one two hundred and fifty. If we can have money sent from all over 


the country, we will have an organization that will care for consump- 
tives. 


The benediction was pronounced by Bishop Brown, and the Con- 
ference ad ourned. 
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TENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday night, June 28. 


The Conference was called to order at 8 p.m. by the Presiden: 
The subject of the evening, “The Indian Policy in its Relation ; 
Crime and Pauperism,” was taken up. The report of the chairma, 
Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Pennsylvania, was read (page 23). 

A paper on “ Questions connected with Indian Citizenship,” by the 
Rev. R. W. Hill, D.D., was read, and referred to the Executive Con. 
mittee (page 34). 

A paper on “The Advantage of Mingling Indians with Whites’ 
was read by Captain R. H. Pratt, of the Carlisle Training School, 
Pennsylvania (page 45). 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Ext N. BLAKE, Jr., Providence, R.I.—I have had one year's 
experience among the Indians at Hampton, and I would like to say 
a word. In the first place, how are you going to break up the In¢- 
ian’s present relations? Their ties are very strong. It seems to me 
absolutely impossible. They have no idea of what home ought to be. 


As a practical matter of fact, the students who come to Hampton and 
return West are placed at great disadvantage. Yet, when they go on 
to the reservation and begin their home life, many of them overcome 
the influences of the barbaric community, and establish little homes in 
imitation of those they have seen in the East. I believe the on) 
way to give them an ideal of home life is to take them where it exists 
under proper Conditions. 

Bishop SPAULDING, of Colorado, mentioned one or two instances 
that had come under his observation of Indian youth who had studied 
in the East and had returned to savage ways on going back to the 
reservation, one young girl in particular, “If,” he said, “you ar 
going to break up the tribes and make wild Indians into American 
citizens, it will take a good many generations. They must be edu 
cated on the reservation. The best education these Indians get is in 
employment.” 

Mrs. J. M. Tuurston, Omaha, Neb.—I would like to ask about 
the Alaska Indians. They must be educated in their own county, 
for they cannot stand any other climate. 

President Reep.—The Indian has done better than any race on 
earth. Of course I know the disappointment of the people that they 
have not made more progress in farming; but, if you will read the 
history of the English people, you will find that it took the English 
people nearly five hundred years to learn how to farm. If you will 
read the history of the people of Israel, it took them four or five hun- 
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ears to learn to farm. But we have undertaken to make the 
indian a successful farmer at one step, and he has failed. What are 
e natural steps in development? The natural steps for a hunter 
re first to be a herder, to go into the cattle business and raise cattle 
rses. The next step is slowly to get into the simplest farming. 
Jndian has never taken the first step. We have never given him 
hance to do so. As far as solving the question is concerned, 
Wisconsin and Michigan have solved it within their own borders. In 
:8<o both of those States sent their Indians to Dakota and Nebraska. 
Nearly all of them came back, not as a tribe, hardly as families. 
They came back and settled here and there in the northern part of 
he State. They cultivated a little land and raised corn. Gradually, 
they have got larger farms; and the States of Wisconsin and Michi- 
can have let them alone until now they are a part of the community, 
absorbed into it. They vote, they have books. There are seven 
isand of these people in those two States now who are citizens. 
fhe State, I say, has simply let them alone; and they have become 
of the whole. You people who are going West, from here to 
‘alifornia, will see by the side of the track Indians drunken, ragged, 
filthy. I want to say that their drunkenness is taught them. It is 
New England rum that they drink generally. Those rags that we see 
upon them are the rags of shoddy blankets furnished by the govern- 
ment; and those diseases that kill them off are caught from the 
whites. I wish I had here to-night the speech of Red Cloud made 
two years ago after the trouble at Dakota, after the fight at Bloody 
Knee. ‘That speech in a school-house was one of the finest speeches 
that has been made in the last ten years in America. He told about 
the dying of the little children and the starving of the people. ‘“ ‘The 
little children,” he said, “were not heavy, but we were weak.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, let us have patience with these men. It was 
thought, when we came here, that this would not be an unpopular 
question in these borders. Well, Colorado is not desperately in love 
with the Indian yet, but we are beginning to do better. We have 
established a branch of the Indian Rights’ Association here ; and I 
have not heard an Indian called a red devil for three years. 

Mrs. THurRsToN.— At the time the Russians landed in Alaska the 
Indians made whiskey. 

Mr. Reep.—I am not acquainted with Alaska. 

Mr, F. B. SAnBorN.— The Indians of this part of the country and 
even farther east have not been very long in contact with the white 
race. In Massachusetts the Indians have come within the sphere of 
\merican civilization and political interests for centuries. What Mr. 
Reed has said of the Indians of Michigan and Wisconsin is true of 
ours,— they have been let alone. They are in little Indian towns 
which were originally reservations. They are now mostly a mixed 
race. There is little intemperance among them, and little crime. I 
happened to be not two months ago in the neighborhood of our 
Mashpee Indians, and I saw one of the citizens of the town. I was 
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interested in establishing public libraries in country towns, and | 
found that this little town of Mashpee was establishing a library 
under the gift from the State. ‘So you are going to have a public 
library,” I said. “Yes,” he said, “we are going to open it nex; 
Saturday, and it will be the third public library in our population oj 
three hundred people.” ‘ How does that happen?” I asked. He 
replied there were two rival organizations of Knights Templar or some 
such order established in different parts of the town. Each had 
a liorary, one here and the other there. I said, “‘ What are you going 
to do about this new library?” “Oh,” he said, “ we shall put it half. 
way between.” The number of books in proportion to the population 
will be larger in these State libraries than in two-thirds of the towns 
of Massachusetts. This is one result of two hundred and fifty years’ 
contact with white civilization in Massachusetts. 

Father O’Rvyan, Denver.— The missionaries of California, hup- 
dreds of years ago, put their religion in practical form. They built a 
church, and taught the Indians trades adapted to the people. They 
taught them rough agriculture. They made some kind of civilization 
in their midst, and they married and intermarried with the Spanish. 
I suppose the whole cause of the Indian trouble is our Anglo-Saxo 
treatment of them. Where the Indians have been civilized, it has 
been recognized that they had souls. We have made the problem so 
much the more difficult because we have always broken treaties with 
the Indians. 

Dr. CLarKE.— The Indians of Paraguay are civilized. They have 
attained a civilization creditable to any race. They were formed 
into a republican form of government even before our republic was 
formed. They had agriculture, and raised cattle and various products 
of the earth, and so supported their own people. In our own country 
there has been no example of the civilization of Indians except in the 
missions of California, where the Indians were formed into civilized 
communities. ‘They raised immense herds and agricultural products 
far beyond their own necessities, so that they became articles of ex. 
port. This was before California was annexed. The government 
of Mexico under the barbarous system of that time blotted out this 
beautiful system of civilization from the face of the earth. 

Captain R. H. Pratr.—I look upon the Indian as inevitably 
compelled to become a part of the people of this country. We have 
taken the Negro into the country. Las Casas turned Indian slavery 
into Negro slavery, and the result is the greatest blessing to the 
Negroes that has come to them in the history of the world. Seven 
million of Negroes are citizens of the United States to-day,— an indus- 
trial element that we cannot get along without. The Indians number 
about two hundred and fifty thousand. Those Negroes brought to us 
from a lower state of civilization are now able to contend with us and 
to hold their own. The Indian, because we have driven him back 
under a false principle, is a helpless man. He is helpless in the State 
of New York. He is not a citizen there. They are colonized even 
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in Massachusetts and in Maine. I do not believe that it is doing any 
wore violence to humanity to scatter Indians in the United States 
than it is to scatter the Irish or the Germans. If they are to become 
able to cope with us, they must be scattered. Bishop Spaulding has 
referred to some returned students among the Arapahoes who re- 
turned to savage life. We did receive some children from the 
\rapahoes for three years. Three years for a blanket Indian to 
become educated and speak English! They were then sent back to the 
iwwency. The white people stood off. This gentleman himself who saw 
them stood off and criticised. Did he help that girl whom he saw going 
back to evil ways? Did he help those boys? Supposing a child goes 
back to the tepee and lives with his father and mother. In a little 
while his clothing is gone. I have received at Carlisle boys and girls 
who have been five and six years in school at the agency who came in 
a blanket. They cannot help it. The way to civilize the Indian is 
to take him away from his tepee and his blanket, and educate him 
ind let him live in the midst of our own civilization. If our civiliza- 
tion is heaven, let the Indian come in and share it with us. 


The report of the Committee on Organization was made by the 
chairman, Mr. Philip C. Garrett. 


Mr. GARRETT.—It is proposed that the President of the Conference 
for 1893 shall make a report of the work of the last twenty years, and 


that the rest of the Proceedings of the Conference shall consist in full 
reports from all the States. The following persons are proposed as 
officers and members of the committees of the Twentieth Conference. 


(For this list see p. xi.) 

The report of the Committee on Organization was accepted and 
adopted, and the officers declared elected. 

Adjourned at 10.50 P.M. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday night, June 209. 


The last session was held in the First Congregational Church, 
and was called to order at 8 p.m., after music by the choir. On 
motion, it was voted that the name of Dr. Samuel Eliot, of Boston, be 
added to the Committee on the Prison Affairs. 

The report of the treasurer and auditors was presented, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The report of the Committee on the Co-operation of Women in the 
Management of Charitable Institutions was made by the chairman, 
Mrs. Anne B, Richardson, of Lowell, Mass. (page 216). 
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The following resolutions were reported by the Secretary, and wer. 
unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President of ¢| 
ference to prepare and present to Congress a bill for the appointment of , 
migration and an interstate immigration commission, and to define its power 
duties. 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction approve 
proposal to create and establish a hospital for the insane in China, and hop 


through the liberality of American philanthropists it may be carried into su 
execution. 


On motion, it was voted that the Conference should listen to , 
paper by Mrs. Higgins, of the W. C. T. U., on the evils of intemper. 
ance and the necessity of moral qualifications in police matrons. 

The following report of Mr. F. B. Sanborn was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


Mr. SANBORN.— Your Committee on Credentials have attended to 
the duty assigned to them, and beg leave to report as follows, in con 
nection with the list of delegates published this day by the Loca! 
Committee, to which members are referred for details : — 

The States and Territories actually represented by delegates who 


are present at this nineteenth session are the following: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, [llinois, Indiana, Lowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wis 
consin, and Wyoming. The whole number of delegates cannot lx 
exactly stated, but is between 505 and 515, of whom Colorado fur- 
nishes the noble aggregate of 250 or more,— nearly half of the whole 
number. Of the other States, Massachusetts sends 33; Illinois, 31; 
Ohio, 29; New York, 25 ; Nebraska, 18; Iowa and Michigan, each, 
17; Minnesota, 18; Pennsylvania, 12; Indiana and Missouri, 1 

each; and the other States and Territories numbers varying from 
1 to 5. In no previous Conference have so many of the larges' 
States been so numerously represented by delegates; and it has sel- 
dom happened that the whole number of delegates from a distance 
has been so large as this year, although we have sometimes had a 
greater number of States and Territories represented by smaller dele 
gations. 

Twenty-five States and two Territories, containing an aggregate 
population of nearly 40,000,000, have had a voice in this Conference 
The size of the larger delegations indicates an increasing interest 1) 
the subjects brought forward year after year; but it often happens 
that the small delegation presents its case and describes the charities 
of its State quite as effectively as the larger delegations. It might be 
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visable hereafter, as has been attempted this year, to bring together 

conference with each other the numerous delegates from States 

y a large area, so that they may become personally acquainted, 

| present the matters in which their States are interested methodi- 

_ and, if possible, without omission or repetition. Particularly 

| this be important in 1893, when it is hoped that every State and 

ritory will be heard from the platform of the Conference in re- 

| to its past history and existing condition in the great field of the 

charities. 

Your committee congratulate themselves and the Conference on 

the harmony, energy, and practical clearness with which the State 

‘leyations and the representatives of local organizations, public and 

ate, have submitted to the Conference what it was incumbent on 

ch to bring forward. Your Committee on Credentials, having had 

casion to notice the diversity and individuality of the delegations, 

can well bear testimony to this harmonious and instructive practi- 

cal result, which must also have been obvious to all who attended the 
manifold sessions of the Conference. 

F. B. SANBORN, 


For Committee on Credentials. 


The following resolutions of thanks, presented by Mr. L. C. 
Storrs of Michigan, were adopted unanimously by a rising vote : — 


Whereas the Nineteenth National Conference of Charities and Correction has 


most hospitably entertained, and whereas the members of such Conference 
to express and put on record their expressions of satisfaction, and of the 
pleasure experienced during its sessions in Denver, we offer the following : — 

ved, That we extend to the ladies of Denver our thanks for the delightful 
ception tendered us on Friday afternoon last; also to the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, who has done so much to make our visit in this beautiful city 

e continuous season of pleasure. 

Resolved, That we most heartily thank the kind friends, who have, by appropriate 
and choice music beautifully rendered, added so much to the delight of our sessions. 
Resolved, That we appreciate the kindness of those who have provided us with 

es in which to hold our sessions,— the Broadway Theatre, the Tabor Opera 

ise, the Unity Church, and the First Congregational Church, notably the three 
atter, whose doors have been thrown open for our meetings free of any expense. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are heartily tendered, to the railroad 

\panies, whose kind attention and generous action have enabled so many of us 

m great distances to attend this Conference: to the Chamber of Commerce and 

street railroad companies, who, by their kindness, have enabled us to view the 

ny beautiful parts of the city. 


H 


olved, That to the press of Denver we are under great obligation, not only 

he very full reports of our proceedings published, but also for the facility ex- 
tended for mailing such reports to our less fortunate friends, who were unable to 
be present with us in this Conference. 
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Resolved, That to the public and private charities of Denver, who have opened ths 
doors of their respective institutions, and kindly invited us to visit and inspect them 
and to the sheriff of Arapahoe County and his officer in charge of its jail, who hy 
extended to visitors to such county institution every facility to examine and jnspo, 
it, the thanks of this Conference are extended. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference are due, and are hereby hearti)y 
tendered, to every citizen of Denver who has done so much to make our stay in this 
wonderful city a constant delight, from the humble one on the street, who has so 
kindly and carefully directed us to the places we desired to find, to the genial ay, 
hospitable member of the Denver Club, who has with a seeming satisfactio, 
endured our poor playing at nine-pins. 

Resolved, That to the President of this Conference and to his worthy Secretary. 
who, by their untiring labors, have made the programme of this Conference, 
most excellent one, and to the Secretary of the State Board of Colorado, 
cere thanks are due, and are hereby heartily extended. 

Resolved, That the Conference thanks the chairman of the Local Committee fo; 
his persistent labors for the past three years, in season and out of season, which 
have been so largely instrumental in bringing this Conference of Charities and Co. 
rection to Denver, this city, the half of which, as to its beauty, its enterprise, irs 
hospitality, and its great future, it will be impossible for any member of this Co: 
ference to relate on his return to his home. 


our 


Brief addresses and remarks were made by Rev. W. H. Brodhead, 
Rev. J. E. Roberts, Mrs. Agnes D’Arcambal, Judge M. D. Follett, 


Mr. Alexander Johnson, Rev. Myron W. Reed, President-elect H. H. 


Hart, and J. S. Appel, chairman of the Local Committee, abstracts 
of which follow : — 


Mr. BropHEAD.— When the delegates from Colorado returned from 
the Eighteenth Conference, conscious that you had accepted our in 
vitation for this year, we felt that it was due you to do what we could 
to make your visit pleasant here. We have done the best we could, 
and we thank youfor coming. What the Gulf Stream is in the ocean, 
the Conference of Charities is in the ocean of humanity. The people 
of Colorado have learned much from you. We are conscious that 
there is more to learn. Here in Colorado we see God manifested in 
nature as nowhere else. We learn here that nature has no holes in 
her pocket, that the pockets are filled with silver, locked up where 
men can get it by proper labor. We have learned that we can here 
make the desert blossom as the rose. But we have learned, too, that 
men are more than things; that no bird-song is so wonderful as 
the human voice ; that no babbling brooks are so musical as the 
ripple of laughter from a happy heart; no solemn tone of the wind so 
grand as the psalm rolled out by an assembled congregation; no 
pulse of the ocean so deep as the throb of a human heart ; no flower 
as lovely as achild ; no sunset so splendid as the memory of a noble 
manhood ; no crystal so beautiful as a clear character ; no mountain 
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eo sublime as a loving life; and no harvest so fair as the harvest of a 
yseful career. ‘These things the people of Colorado have learned, 
and we thank God for the knowledge. We are open to all the light 
there is. We are glad that you have been with us. We are grateful 
for the many happy and helpful suggestions you have made, and we 
hope your return will not be long delayed. 

Rey. |. E. Roperts.— When the five hundred delegates return to their 
homes, a hundred thousand people scattered over this great country 
will be asking two great questions. The first will be, What of the Con- 
ference of Charities? And the answer in various moods will be that 
it was noteworthy for the fact that every set of workers in its different 
departments manifested interest in the work of all other departments. 
It was essentially mutual. It was a congress of ideas. It was a time 
of hospitality of mind,—a time when the sympathy of the human heart 
was bounded only by the needs and sufferings of our common kind, 
and when the hopes and aspirations were as wide as the latitude and 
longitude of human life. In the second place, it will be said that the 
Conference was notable for having a very decided intellectual quality. 
Yet another quality, the delegates will say, was its optimism. No- 
where has there been heard a despairing note. Though no man or 
woman could tell better how deep, how pitiless, how despairing 
human lives may be, yet not one single note of despondency was 
heard. This, it seems to me, is due to the fact that with the incoming 
of the scientific method there has also been an outgoing of mere 
sentimentality, and that men and women feel now that no task on 
this earth is hopeless for him who works in harmony with the pur- 
pose of the Everlasting. You have noted, as we have, that the cry 
of despair never comes from the man or woman who is genuinely at 
work toward bettering the world. No man or woman, who has ever 
really been in love, argues that marriage is a failure. They are will- 
ing at least to take the chance. I think no one who has ever truly 
loved and lost ever quite, —though he stands by the awful silence 
and walks disconsolately by that sea which, like a perpetual tide of 
human tears, sobs on the shore of the known, and brings back no 
response from the unknown, —I think no one, in his heart of hearts, 
doubts that across that trackless sea there is some otherwhere, 
where friends will find friends, and hearts that bled and broke shall 
be healed forever, and that life and love shall proceed in everlast- 
ing concord. So the workers of the world are never pessimists. 

This Conference has been notable again for the marvellous achieve- 
ments of its local Committee of Arrangements. When the delegates 
gathered in Denver, the Local Committee and the Denver people pre- 
sented the keys of the city ; and, when there were not keys enough to 
go around, they said, “It does not matter: we will leave all the doors 
unlocked.” And so they did. 

The second question will be, What of Denver? I think even the 
grave and reverend seniors will be compelled to drop into the 
language of the day, in order to express their feelings, and will say, As 
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for Denver, she is s¢rictly in it. She reaches out her hand on opp 
side, and touches the mountains, and says, “‘ Of your guarded treasure 
we have need” ; and the mountains pour their treasures at her feet 
On the other hand, she looks and sees where desolation has broode; 
in the noiseless past for generations, fields waiting only to slake thei; 
thirst that they may bless millions with the abundance of their fruits 

Denver, this magic queen, reaches out her hand, and touches the eo, 

and sequestered pools and lakes that lie smiling idly under the 

mountain sun, and, lo! at her bidding they leap down the mountaiy 

sides, laughing as they go, to say to this queen, “Here am [: sen 

me.” And, lo and behold, when the wondering morning looks dowy 

again where brooded unchanging death, it sees, and is greeted by, an 
ample array of rustling grass, and fields smiling in abundance an 
plenty. 

So I think five hundred delegates more or less are going to carry 
back to fifty thousand people more or less the splendid story of the 
week filled to the full with hope and inspiration and faith and 
genuine Western hospitality. 

Mrs. D’ARCAMBAL. — It is almost a week to-morrow since we came 
to this beautiful city. How have we spent the week? It has been 
full of sunshine, gladness, and inspiration. The days have been 
hours, and the hours minutes, and it seems to me impossible that the 
week has flown, and we must say good-by. We have enjoyed every 
moment all the kindness and attention of the ladies, the generosity 
of the men, the beauty of the flowers, the excellent programme, the 
visit to the homes. Oh, I assure you we shall have plenty to tell 
about Denver when we return. We thank you for all your kindness 
and hospitality ; and we bid God bless you, and lead the people into 
all happiness and prosperity. 

Judge Fot.etr. —I would like to say to the people assembled that 
whatever work you have to do, whether it be in a reformatory way, 
whether it be in penal affairs, whether you turn your thoughts to the 
care of those whose minds are gone, whether you turn your eyes even 
to the principles of government, you need to study the topics that we 
have been discussing here. You need to learn from the officers of 
this body and from the Proceedings of this Conference, in order that 
you may govern yourself properly with reference to these themes. 
But you are waiting for the good-by words; and, of all times in the 
world, that is not the time when you want advice, but let me say this: 
As you go home, carry with you the influence of this body. 

I want to thank the people of Denver and the people throughout 
Colorado for the hearty greeting and the kindness they have 
shown us. We have known for years of your thrifty and energetic 
young men who have been building up your city, and have been 
bringing here the most sacred and powerful influences to make a noble 
and happy people. I want to thank you for what you have done for 
our whole country by your life and action here. I was a little while 
ago in New Orleans, when one of the most scientific men in the 
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United States told me something in regard to the cereals of the 
United States ; and he said that, of the forty kinds of wheat, one of the 
best in all the United States came from Colorado. I trust your pros- 
perity will never be less. We shall carry home with us the memory 
of your hospitality ; and the thought that you are engaged in this same 
work with ourselves will help us, ‘and will help all the people of this 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON.—It is a hard word to say, Good-by. 

We came about a week ago, knowing very few people in Denver. 
We go knowing a great many and loving you all. You have taken a 
pla ce in our hearts along with a great many of the citizens of other 
ties where we have held our Conferences these last twenty years. 
ther by the broad waters of the Mississippi, or by the Falls 

St. Anthony, or under the shadow of the Washington Monu- 
ment, wherever we have gone, we have carried away in our hearts 
warm affections for the friends we have made, but none warmer than 
from this beautiful city of Denver. Some of us have been here 
before, and knew a little of the exquisite delicacy and tenderness of 
this climate. It is a climate of beauty. The nights and the morn- 
ings are delicious. We have enjoyed it for a week, and we are by 
your kindness to enjoy it four days more; and I do not know how to 
express our thanks. We thank you with all our hearts, and we hope 
to see you again. Our Conference has been a success. As far as 
venliel go, you have beaten Indianapolis. We go on that way from 
year to year, ever increasing. Our members occasionally drop off. 
We miss some dear faces. Some of the gray heads are getting a little 
srayer. Some that are not gray are getting a little thinner on top, 
but we have the hope and the inspiration of new blood coming in all 
the time. These young men bring life, vigor, and enthusiasm ; and we 
old fellows may feel that there are those who will take our places, and 
make the Conference more worthy than it ever was before of the con- 
fidence of the people. You have made parting such sweet sorrow 
that we shall not have to say good-by until Monday morning, so to- 
night I will only say the word that we have borrowed from our Ger- 
man friends, Auf Wiedersehen. 

President ReEEp.— There is a great deal more fun in going to a Con- 
ference than there is in staying at home and receiving one. I feel 
very glad of the success of the Conference for the sake of those who 
have labored with me in this work, the people and the Local Commit- 
tee. ‘The hard work has been done especially by Mr. Brodhead, Mr. 
\ppel, and the good citizens generally. As I told you in the begin- 
ning, when you found a good thing here to give thanks to these gentle- 
men, my very efficient staff, though I have worked a little myself. All 
sorts and conditions of men dwell here in Denver together in unity. 
‘hese flowers [holding up a basket of flowers which had been pre- 
sented to him] are a sample of it. They are a gift from Father Ryan 
tome. It shows the kind of a town we are in. We are working here 
together in associated charity. We meet to consider the poor, Protes- 
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tants of several denominations, Catholics, Hebrews, and now ang 
again Colonel Ingersoll people. We meet together to deliberate hoy 
to help the poor. These flowers were given to me, as I said before 
by the Rev. Father Ryan. May I tell you what was the best thing | 
ever saw in Denver? It was when a young journalist died, and {he 
four who went in one carriage to his grave were a Roman Catholic 
priest, a Jewish Rabbi, a Unitarian clergyman, and a Congregationa 
pastor. Whatever good results have come from work here hay 
come from this mingling together and working in harmony. [| think 
that we here together are all united. Our creed is to do good, ani 
the world is our country. 

You are all going to-morrow to climb the narrow way that was onc 
a trail, now broadened into the railway through the clear Cr 
Canon. You will follow that to Silver Flume. Eight years ago | 
noticed up there a sign: “ Meals, fifteen cents ; square meals, twenty 
five cents; and a Royal Gorge, one dollar.” That reminds me of an 
other sign I saw in a place near Silver Flume: “ Eggs, ten cents; 
good eggs, sixteen cents.” 

Of course, I had some anxiety about this Conference. It came 
after the great success in Indianapolis. I could not assure mysel! 
easily that you would come so far, or so many of you. It is a long 
way. The sectional meetings have been a great success. They were 
an experiment this year. They have been well attended, and | think 
we all believe in them now. I have been greatly pleased to se 
young men and young university men taking hold of charity, making 
it scientific and wise. I have been delighted to hear so much about 
education and about the care of little children. I never see a broken 
man or a crooked man without thinking of the remark of a little gir! 
when she saw a twisted tree. ‘Some one,” she said, “ must have 
stepped on that tree when it was little.” So many children are 
stepped on when little, and grow up twisted. This Conference has 
always done a great deal to help little children. It has helped up 
women, and showed their value. I believe more in men and women 
and children than I did a week ago, and I believed in them a week 
ago. One regret that I have in connection with this Conference is 
that more of you did not come. The other regret is that you are 
going away so soon. Our streets will be very dull and tame for sev- 
eral days after you have gone. We have received an impulse, and 
the people feel it. All the people of Colorado will feel it. In the 
strength of this we can go on and finish our work. We shall meet 
again, I hope, many times. Some of us are getting old; and, when 
we are quite old, young men will follow us. As long as a man or 
woman has a purpose unfulfilled, God will give him strength and days 
to finish the work he has begun. If by and by we fail to meet, we 
shall meet in the city over the gate of which is written, “ Neither 
shall there be any pain.” 

President-elect Hart.— I tender to you all my grateful thanks for 
the honor which has been conferred upon me. I know of no privi 
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lege greater than the privilege that comes from presiding over this 
dy. Outside of my immediate home circle of friends, the friends 
that are dearest to me are those whom I meet here. I thank God 
for the friendships which I have been permitted to enjoy in this Con- 
ference, for all that I have learned of manhood and of womanhood 
mong you. I am not unmindful of the fact that a man may well 
hesitate when called upon to stand in the line of Hoyt, Gillespie, 
svers, McCulloch, and Reed. I can only ask your indulgence. 
\Ve are to meet next year in Chicago. It will be the twentieth an- 
rsary of this organization. We hope to show in every depart 
what advance has been made during the past twenty years. 


\ir. Hart closed by giving some of the outlines and arrangements 
the meeting in Chicago in 1893. 
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. S. Appel, chairman of the Local Committee, was the last 
iker. He gave some outlines of the work accomplished by the 
Committee in preparing for the Nineteenth Conference, and 
d with an Eastern parable. 
\fter the singing of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and the benediction by 
S. A. Eliot, the Nineteenth Conference of Charities and Correc 
n was adjourned until June 8, 1893. 


XV. 


public FJustitutions. 


SECTIONAL MEETING I. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS: PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE. 


BY GEORGE F. HAMMOND, ARCHITECT. 


In order to intelligently predict the future construction of some 
of our principal classes of institutions, I have divided this subject 
into three heads, Institutions of the Past, of the Present, and of the 
Future, the last head relating more to possibilities, perhaps, than to 


probabilities. 

All institutions may be classed under two heads: correctional, by 
which I mean institutions for evil doers ; and remedial, or institutions 
for the sick either of mind or body. 

During the Middle Ages there seems to have been preserved little 
reliable history of the establishment, maintenance, or construction of 
institutions. Indeed, those that did exist —and there were many — 
were generally the result of private enterprise, and consequently bore 
only a slight resemblance to the public institutions of our day. 

During the Middle Ages the correctional institutions consisted 
largely of places of confinement or imprisonment, either for State 
offenders or persons whose wickedness or influence was dangerous 
to the feudal lords in whose castles the places of confinement were 
located. Thus it will be seen that the idea of correction was not con 
sidered to any extent. It was simply a question of how to confine a 
prisoner so he could not harm a person or party in power. 

The bastiles, donjons, and castles of France — perhaps owing to 
the turbulent character of early French history — contained some of 
the best typical examples of the methods in vogue in those days 
for the incarceration of offenders. 

“We must warn our readers,” says M. Merimée, “to guard against 
local traditions which are attached to the vaults of donjons. Atro- 
cious colors are often given to the Middle Ages, and the imagination 
accepts too easily the scenes of horrors which the romancers locate 
in such places.” How many cellars and storehouses for wood have 
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taken for frightful dungeons! How many bones, the rubbish 
hens, have been regarded as the remains of victims of feudal 


as not the custom in the Middle Ages to erect establishments 

designed for prisoners, which can only exist in countries or 

: which the administration of justice is centralized. 

still exist in many mediazval castles, notably at Loches, San 
ind Vincennes, authentic prisons which are nothing more 
ated chambers, otherwise healthy, pure, and well lighted. 

e it goes without saying that these castle-prisons were not 

by the provident measures, the sanitary plumbing arrange- 

ind the system of regular surveillance which in our day places 
establishments in the ranks of finished and wisely contrived 

s, it cannot be denied that they were better than many of the 

zies for jails which are a disgrace to certain localities in the 
| States to-day. 

[ stood in the cells of the Tower of London and at the Con- 
rie of Paris, | could not help noticing their comparative cheer- 
s in contrast to many of the prisons here at home. Yet the 
» of the Middle Ages made it very uncomflort ible for those for 

1. total disappearance was desired. We have nothing to com- 
with the terrible “‘ Vade in pace” and the * Oubliettes ” (for the 
tten) that are found in some of the medizval prisons. The 

es consisted usually of a pit or well sunk in the centre of the 

a vaultea dungeon. The dungeon was usually from ten to 
n feet in diameter, and twenty feet in height, the access to it 

ently being by means of an aperture in the ceiling. 

oubliettes, or well, was from six to eight feet in diameter, thus 

the dungeon floor simply a rim around the oubliettes into 
h the condemned was destined sooner or later to fall. The bot- 

n of the oubliettes, or well, was often sloped so that it was like an 

erted cone, and the whole construction was so massive, so deep, 

| withal utterly dark, that the word “ oubliettes”’ is as appropriate 
t is horrible. 
‘he other class of institutions for the care of the sick are, perhaps, 
more pleasant to contemplate; and there certainly is much reliable 
formation to draw upon. Many of these remedial institutions are 
irdly what would be considered desirable in our day; but they were 
certainly the result of careful consideration on the part of their 
founders, and it is by studying their defects that we are enabled to 
improve on their arrangements. 

During the Middle Ages hospitality was obligatory. From the 
Carlovingian epoch there existed taxes designed to succor poor pil- 
grims and the sick. Charlemagne had, in his ordinances and decrees, 
recommended to his subjects the exercise of hospitality; and “it was 
not permitted then to refuse to travellers shelter, fire, and water.” 
Communities vied with kings, lords, and with ordinary individuals in 
works of benevolence. Many cities established hospices, either in 
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new buildings or in abandoned edifices which were restored \;; 
view to their use. Hospices were even built in isolated pla 
serve as refuges for travellers, and to secure them against the rob! 
who infested the highways. These buildings were often founded | 
cenobites and under the care of monks. The cities were ys 
closed at night, and travellers passed the night under the open sky. 

In 1202 two German nobles wished to remedy this grave incon, 
ience, and had a hospice constructed beyond the gate of St. Denis , 
Paris. In 1310 the number of Maisons Dieu, hospitals, and |ep; 
series receiving assistance in money from the private purse of the 
king of France was about five hundred, and in the suburbs of Paric 
alone forty-eight hospitals for the sick profited by these gifts. Pub 
and private charity knew how to render its assistance more efiicy 
cious by founding hospitals for certain particular infirmities. Thus \, 
see that at this early period specialists were encouraged, and the vali, 
of segregation of classes in hospitals was understood and provided 
for. 

By the side of disorders of every kind, and of abuses without pup 
ber which signalized this age, it must be recognized that all, great an; 
small, sought to soften the lot of the suffering classes by the mos: 
efficacious means, and that the spirit of charity was never moi 
active than at this period. Among the oldest hospitals standing 
to-day in Europe may be mentioned the one at Tonnerre, Franc 
founded by Marguerite of Burgundy, in 1293. In the deed of inco: 
poration it is agreed that “the poor shall be lodged in the establis! 
ment, that convalescents shall be nursed for seven days, and dis 
charged with a shirt, a petticoat, and shoes” ; that a chapel shou! 
be built with four altars; that the Brothers and Sisters, to the numbe 
of twenty, charged with the internal affairs*of the establishments 
should have for their mission “to give food and drink to those wh 
should be hungry and thirsty, to receive strangers and pilgrims ar 
to harbor them, to clothe the poor, to visit the sick, to comfort th 
prisoners, and to bury the dead.” 

There remains of this hospital the great hall and several out-bui! 
ings; and a brief description of the hall, which served at the sam 
time as chapel and sick-ward, is worth considering. The size of thi 
great interior hall is approximately 72 feet by 292 feet, and with i 
high cylindrical wood ceiling, say 60 feet, subordinates the idea « 
the hospital to the solemnity of the church. On either side is a1 
of alcoves or cells formed of light wooden partitions, about 1 
‘high and open at the top. At the side walls and one end, covering 
portion of each alcove, a platform, establishing a continuous circu 
tion above the alcoves, permitted the opening of the cathedral lik: 
windows and a general oversight of the interior of each cell. ‘Ther 
were 40 alcoves, in each of which was placed a bed. In connectio: 
with this main ward were separate smaller buildings, containing th 
kitchen, rooms for the attendants, and the residence of the foundress. 

Every patient, while being submitted to a surveillance as easy as 
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hat exercised from the gallery, found himself possessed of a real 
hamber. He profited by the enormous air space contained in the 
1x, and received light from the high side windows. His head, 
» placed next to the wall, was shaded from the glare of the light 
the windows by the projection of the balcony, It will perhaps 
ected that the ventilation of these cells was imperfect ; but, as 
ill contained but forty beds, the room being very large and high, 
ist be admitted that the salubrity was very good. 
ting these somewhat primitive but well constructed buildings 
erve as typical examples of the institutions of the past, we will now 
ider a few of the constructions of our own day. 

[he correctional institution has resolved itself into many kinds, 

most common of which are the penitentiary, the jail, the work- 

ise, and the reform school, with subdivisions or modifications suited 
to the requirements of individual localities. The remedial institution 
has been modified to such an extent that the hospice of the Middle 
Ages is known by many special names. 

When we consider the vast number of institutions believed to be 
remedial in their nature, we find that there are two great divisions, 
the asylum and the hospital, both having an indefinite number of 
subdivisions, in either of which may be included the infirmary, which, 
as now conducted and containing so varied a class of inmates, par- 
takes of the character of a correctional institution to some extent. 

Of the correctional institutions of the present, embracing all that 
have been built in this country during the past forty years, I am 
mpted to say, “The least said, the better.” But this would be a 
cross injustice to the few good examples of construction. The cities 
of our Eastern and Southern States have the older and, in some in- 
stances, the poorer specimens of infirmaries, jails, and workhouses. 

[hese have served as the models for many erected at about the 
same time in many of the Western States, where a desire to decrease 
the expense and an increased cost of materials have produced a class 
f buildings containing few elements of success. ‘The first qualification 

a jailis that it shall be capable of keeping its prisoners; yet we 

juently hear of jail deliveries that are owing entirely to the faults 
of construction. At whose door shall the blame be laid? Usually, 

sheriff is blamed at first ; but, after a hard and usually. unsuccess- 
run over the country, indignation turns to pity for his hard work, 
old jail is repaired, a new bar put in here and there, perhaps a 
1 coat of paint applied in the residence portion, and the matter 
isses into peaceful forgetfulness. 

Yet some one is to blame. Is it the architect of the past, who 
forgot he was planning for the future? Is it the commissioners, who 
wanted two dollars’ worth of material for one dollar in money? 
Perhaps both are to be blamed; but, if their mistakes are going to 
teach us a lesson and be of value to us, it is only by examining what 
they did that we can hope to avoid falling into the same faults. 

A jail is usually a square stone house, with a nearly flat tin roof, 
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two chimneys at each side, and an excrescence of equal architectyr,) 
beauty containing cells behind. It stands asserting at once its impo,. 
tance and its ugliness on a principal street corner of the county sea; 
Let us look inside, and examine the structure. It is at once éyidey, 
that in the residence portion there is as much wood and as |}; 
stone as the law allows; and the floors have a suspicious soy. 
towards the centre, indicative of weak or few supports of wood, eg 
resting on a stone in the uncemented cellar. 

Entering the cell-room by means of an oak door hung on hea 
iron butts and a noisy but not overstrong lock, we find ourselves j; 
sort of alley or corridor formed by the stack of cells which occ 
the centre of the cell-room. ‘The walls are usually of brick, the flo 
of stone, and the cells back against each other, so that each barr 
cell door admits only a portion of the little light that may 
filtered through the heavily barred windows. And the cells,- 
of them? Let us examine them also. 4x7x7 feet,—that’s 
size found in a large majority of jails. Just think of it,— 196 « 
feet in the cells, and about the same amount outside of it,—say 
cubic feet for each inmate. ; 

How about the ventilation? Surely, that must be perfect; for 
know a man can live in any small space, provided the air is 
stantly changing. ‘ Well, the ventilating pipes here never seemed to 
work very well, and we’ve stopped up most of them to keep the : 
airout. I know it’s close here, but you don’t notice it much a//er ; 
get used to it.” 

The sanitary system is equally bad. Usually a semi-rusted s| 
hopper and the bucket system do duty for more modern appliances. 
Nor is this all. There are no special cells, no isolation of prisoners, 
no cells for women or young boys; and withal, and to crown all, this 
abortion—this apology for sanitary justice —7#s two or three storie 
high. 

You may think you are familiar with county jails,— perhaps you 
are,— but, when you visit one again, try the quality of ventilation 
the upper tier. Now do not misunderstand me as claiming that 
great display of architectural design must be introduced to make a 
satisfactory exterior. What I wish to impress upon you is that it is 
not necessary to make a thing hideous to make it cheap; for that is 
what is wanted, whether it be jails or any other public or private 
expenditure. 

What I have said regarding jails will apply with equal force to 
workhouses and infirmaries and reform schools, although the latter 
are of somewhat more recent date usually, and consequently in better 
sanitary condition. 

The average asylum of to-day, as erected in this county, is based 
on the Kirkbride, or a modification of the Kirkbride plan. The 
question of greatest importance to all interested in the treatment of 
the insane is to what extent separate classification, or segregation in 
detached or semi-detached buildings, is advisable. 
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architect is, or should be, as much interested in this subject as 
: planning and construction of the buildings, because, to intelli- 
tly plan any building, it is necessary to be ev esprit with the needs 
occupants and modes of life therein. ‘The public buildings 
country are with rare exceptions copies or modifications of 
buildings; and it is only by such gatherings, at times, as these 
ions afford that an interchange of ideas help to solve the 
roblems constantly presenting themselves to those interested 

» subject. 
rsons experienced with the cottage plan are still as unanimous in 
iise as those of the older Kirkbride plan are in its condemna- 

1; yet we all must confess that both systems work satisfactorily 

lifferent localities. 

never have seen a more smoothly conducted institution for the 
than the old and rather poorly built Alabama State Hospital 
skaloosa. ‘The reason may be found to some extent in the fact 
he patients work so large a proportion of the time out of doors. 
: South where the windows are open so much more than in the 
h, where a constant circulation of fresh air and sunshine is per- 
r every room and corridor, it is natural that the cottage advo- 
finds his best reasons for a cottage system of less value than 

‘where, if the question of danger from fire be left unconsidered. 

who live in localities where the temperature varies little are 
ially found to be less enthusiastic about detached buildings than 
where. At least, that has been my experience. I do not refer 

: to Superintendents — I include Boards. 
rnere can be no question that the miserable quality of work 
h has been foisted on the State under the guise of “ building ” 
has done much to prejudice people, who know good work when they 

see it, against the cottage system. 

There has been too much written about the cheapness of the cottage 
system by persons who profess to be capable of comparing both 
methods of building. ‘To hear the reasons given is amusing. Be- 
cause an incomplete institution on the cottage plan was got into such 
shape that a large number of unfortunates could be housed and fed 
at a less constructional cost per capita than in institutions on the 
Kirkbride plan, built over twenty years before, we are gravely in- 
formed that the constructional cost of the cottage system is one- 
half as much as the Kirkbride system. 

When walls are built eight or twelve inches thick instead of sixteen 
or twenty-four inches, when large dormitories are constructed instead of 
small rooms, when tin is used instead of copper, and, more important 
than all, when the cost of material has been reduced so that war prices 
no longer prevail, how can it be otherwise than true that the cottage 
system is costing States less than the Kirkbride or linear-planned 
institutions of the past? 

It is like comparing several two-story shanties with a four-story 
hotel. I have not yet succeeded in finding any cottage-planned institu- 
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tions where, when the comparison was put on what I consider a §,;, 
basis, the difference in the cost of the two systems is as great as h». 
been stated. Do not misunderstand me as talking against tly 
tage system. 

Personally, I believe it to be superior to the linear-planned 
ings, if only on one account; and that is because patients ca 
conducted from one department to another without passing th; 
wards occupied by other patients. 

The decrease of the danger of fire is another reason which ma; 
might consider of paramount advantage, but with the recent red 
tion of steel beams there can be less excuse for poorly built building 
than there has been in the past. 

In regard to the jails of the future, I have devised a met! 
letting the subtile electric fluid be a constant watchman of the se 
rity of the jail, thus doing away the cumbersome vault cells of 
past. 

By the use of electricity, a cheapening of construction should 
obtained and a consequent enlargement of cell capacity permit: 
The use of bathing-tubs in jails to be used in common is another ev; 
soon to be done away ; and, while Dr. Wyman’s marble slab is valua| 
for the hospital, it is not equal to the ordinary shower bath over a cen 
or even floor for all jails and kindred institutions. The iron or st 
cell jail, meaning floors, walls, fronts, backs, and ceilings of one-{ 
inches plate riveted together, either tool proof or otherwise, has con 
to stay; and very soon the old stone jail will have passed into the ol 
scurity which it has long since deserved. 

The days of four and five tier cell-rooms will soon be a thing of ¢! 
past, and the isolation of prisoners is daily receiving more carefu! 
consideration. 


Cot 


DISCUSSION. 


The Committee on Plans of Public Buildings had charge of 
special session of the Conference, and met in Room B on Wednesday 
morning, June 29, 10 A.M. In the absence of the chairman, Dr. Hal 
C. Wyman of Michigan, General Brinkerhoff presided, and intro- 
duced the speaker as one well qualified to deal with his subject. A 
paper was read by George F. Hammond, of Cleveland, entitled “ Pub 
lic Institutions: Past, Present, and Future.” (page 400). 

The chairman then announced that the subject was open for dis- 
cussion, and that the essayist invited frank criticism. Speakers would 
be limited to five minutes each. He said that for once he had found 
an architect who enjoyed criticism, he had studied so much and so 
thoroughly that he did not know it all. 

In answer to questions from Mr. Barber, of Michigan, and others as 
to the electric protection of jails and other points, Mr. Hammond an- 
swered as follows : — 

A jail should contain not less than one thousand cubic feet of air- 
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reach prisoner. This allows for wide corridors, and the outer 
may then be divided into two by a set of wires horizontal 
cal between the cells and the windows. Through the wires 
current of electricity can be passed, so as to cause a bell in 
(i's office to ring if a wire is cut or two wires touch each 
In this way a cheaper cell can be made perfectly safe, we get 
ym, more air, and less cost. Cells should be not less than 
} feet, and never in tiers one above another. Doors and win- 
rds should be as strong as they can be made, for the electric 

n may get out of order when applied to a door which has to 
Hart, of Minnesota, thought the subject was one of 


t immense 

ce, and wished more attention would be given it in future 
neces. The Minnesota Board had succeeded in impressing 
nty commissioners, so that it is now impossible to build a jail 

| type in Minnesota. ‘The idea as to cheaper construction 
watchfulness is of great importance. In building a large 

ere there will be a guard always on hand, the use of chrome 
s a waste of money; but a small jail must be built as strong as 
When jails are supposed to be tool-proof, the officers relax 

e, so that escapes are as frequent from strong jails as from 
ones. A jail with gas pipe bars, through each of which runs an 
wire so that a bell rings in the sheriff's office when the bars 

: tampered with, is better than chrome steel. It is necessary that 

| lock-ups should be fire-proof. In Minnesota a prisoner is 

uted on the average once a year in cheap wooden lock-ups. 

now a plan for fire proof lock-ups, which can be built at from 
{ »1,000, 

Mr. HAMMOND.— The reliance for security is to be in vigilance 
| by electricity. Architects are usually somewhat antagonistic 

jail-builder. It is necessary to avoid specifying anything upon 
which there is a patent. 

Mr. Woop, of Michigan, said there is a prejudice in his State 

gainst tall buildings and architectural adornment. 

Mr. HaAMMOND.— It is easier to get land than buildings. Land is 
heapest thing an institution has to buy. I never plan for more 
two-story buildings. I recently went before a Board as to plans 

a jail. The Board wanted four tiers of cells. I declined to build 

four story-jail. ‘The Board gave me my way, and the jail is to be two 

stories. An architect is often hampered ; but he must convince people 
that he is more anxious to erect proper buildings than to get the 


iO} 


Mr. Woop.— Now about the esthetic. What is the tendency as to 
ornamentation ? 

Mr. HamMMonpD.— The tendency is to leave it off, and depend upon 
breaking up the surface of the building for effect. A well-planned 
building is one well adapted to its purpose. There is no reason why 
a hospital should loom up to the sky because it is a large building. 
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Mrs. RICHARDSON, of Massachusetts.— The experience of . 
Massachusetts Board has been that architects do not understand +, 
uses of the buildings they design. : 

Mr. Hart, of Minnesota.— In Minneapolis we are building a (, 
House and City Hall. A new jail is badly needed, but the resource. 
are exhausted. ‘The new building will have more room than wij! 
needed. It is a fire-proof building. They are proposing to 
the jail in the top story of the Court House. 

Mr. HamMMonpd.— That might perhaps do if the prisoners can 
got out and in without too much difficulty. But it is pretty | 
say that a building is fire-proof, as there are many so-called fire-p; 
buildings that could be pretty badly damaged by fire. The disas: 
from fire in so-called fire-proof buildings are from the smoke, espe 
ially when people are locked in. Buildings cannot be made smo! 
tight. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— I was consulted on this point, and a 
strongly against it. 

I. P. Wricut, Minnesota.—I approve of Mr. Hammond’s sug 
tions, especially as to two-story buildings, size of cells and air s; 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, of Indiana, spoke of the special value 
committee to those who have to examine and criticise plans, ai 

hoped the committee would be made a permanent one. 

Mr. BLACKSTONE, of Massachusetts, said that numerous buildings }; 
the State of Massachusetts were not fire-proof, but were of slow-burp- 
ing construction. 

Rabbi FriepMAN, of Denver, requested the delegates to examin 
and criticise the plans of a hospital to be built in Denver, which he 
submitted. 

Mr. Forrest, of Michigan.— The great thing in building is 
choose the right architect. A man who will do very well for a State 
House may fail with a hospital. A certain architect who 
several State Houses built an insane asylum which fell down before 
it was finished. 

Mrs. RICHARDSON, of Massachusetts.— Are architects supposed 
keep posted in matters of reform? 

Mr. HamMonp.— An architect should be able to travel and study 
new buildings of special interest. 

Dr. Knicut, of Connecticut.— I have listened with interest to the 
very useful discussion. I want to turn now to the hygienic side, 
especially as to sewerage. In several institutions of which i have 
had oversight there have been epidemics. Boards of Health have 
been called up for opinions as experts. The experts usually say, 
“Your sewerage system is all wrong: you must put in A. B. C.’s 
system.” Very good. A. B. C.’s system is put in at a cost of $4,000 
or $5,000. A few years later comes another epidemic ; and another set 
of experts say, “It is all caused by that stupid A. B. C. system you 
have: you must take it out, and replace it by X. Y. Z.’s system.” 

Mr. HamMMonpD.— There are merits in all systems. I have exam- 


Locate 
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‘ned buildings, and found excellent ventilation in three-fourths of the 
ise, and none at all in the other fourth. The trouble was a valve 
and forgotten. For air, a fan forcing in and drawing out is 
[t can now be run cheaply by electricity. In cottage hospitals 
at the end of the ward, with ventilators under each bed, is 

But air must have force applied to it, to make it rise. 

Dr. HowarpD, of Massachusetts.— All plumbing should be plainly 
visible, and the water test should be applied before accepting the job. 
tly, in a new building, the plumber said, “ You need not test this; 

rfect ;”” but the test was applied, and four new sections had to 
n. 
HamMOND.— There never was a job of plumbing perfect the 
ime. Not only water, but soil-pipes should all be tested, full of 
-r, so that it runs over at the top. A test of this kind should be 
ded in specifications. 
C. Storrs, of Michigan, hoped the committee would be con- 


Gen. BRINKERHOFF was of the same opinion. 


XVI. 


ieformatory CWUork. 
SECTIONAL MEETING II. 


AIMS, METHODS, AND RESULTS OF REFOR\ 
SCHOOL TRAINING. 


BY JOHN T. MALLALIEU, SUPERINTENDENT STATE INDUSTRIAL SCH 
KEARNEY, NEB, 


Aims.— The aim of our institutions is to develop noble manho 
and womanhood, and to prepare boys and girls to go out into ¢] 
world, take their places in society, and make an honest living. Whe: 
the parent has failed, the institution must begin to rebuild. It is 1 
the little child, laughing and playing ia its crib, that is placed under 
the fostering care of the school, but the neglected youth, the vagrant, 
the incorrigible, the prostitute, and the criminal. As a teacher, it 
must give its pupils a faireducation. As a ministering agent, it must 
provide for their moral and religious training. As a true statesman, 
it must teach them loyalty to the State and its laws, and instruct them 
in the science of good government. As a master mhchanic, it must 
teach them such practical trades as will secure them a good liveli 
hood. As a disciplinarian, it must embody all the elements of the 
fireside, the school, society, and the church, and not only mould 
character, but remould many phases of it. 

While our aim is so exalted, the material upon which we have to 
work is often of a discouragingly inferior quality. The assertion so 
frequently made, that the worst boys are the smartest, is an erroneous 
one. It reflects unjustly on good home training. It places a pre- 
mium on vice, and discounts virtue. Boys are smart in the line in 
which they have been trained. If this training has been of the 
street Arab nature, they are quick in the depraved slang and trickery 
of the street. When they are required to take up other lines of stud) 
or work, as a general rule, they are slow to learn and dull to compre- 
hend. The absence of an even and symmetrical development is 
plainly and painfully observed. It requires patience, perseverance, 
and constant practice to undo the work of the street and place them 
on the right track. The doors of an institution swing inward to re- 
ceive the degenerate representatives of all classes of society. The) 
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itward to return seventy-five per cent. of these same youths 
ntly to honor and respectability. Our charges come from 
ies of luxurious wealth, where indulgence has been mistaken 
ess, and the boy, failing to have his desires gratified, resorts 
in order to replenish his purse; from the great army of 
tramps, whose minds have been poisoned by the trash litera- 
the cheap novelist ; from the haunts of misery, where crimi- 
ncies, following the laws of heredity, have been transmitted 
to son until the penal nature of the former has left its im- 
ugh the physical and moral degeneracy of the latter; from 
nes of the inebriate, where intoxicating drinks have broken up 
ties, extinguished filial affections, and domestic happiness has 
e to starvation and crime; from the vile dens of iniquity 
fest our social system, and which are sapping the manhood 
nhood of so many of our youths of the present day. 
/s— The development of the moral, physical, educational, 
dustrial faculties must go hand in hand. ‘The moral training 
ment which unites the character-building into one grand and 
icture. It should permeate and amalgamate every depart 
d be instilled into every duty. Living examples of its great 
: should be embodied in every one employed in an institution. 
, faithfulness, and charity on their part may be more potent 
ts in this moral development than lectures and sermons. De- 
in the use of means as well as materials may do more harm 
be imagined. What if a boy should take one of us fora 
Would our daily actions justify him in making such a selec- 
Assuming to be what we are not, and pretending to do what 
ot, may cause him to lose faith in us and in humanity. 
playgrounds and sports are features that must not be over- 
ed or underestimated. Physical development can, to a certain 
egree, be accomplished through the agency of the working depart- 
s; but its full fruition comes through the physical exercises and 
tal relaxations which the playground affords. The interested 
her will superintend these, and impress his individuality upon 
In fact, he should be the moving spirit, the life and soul of 
playground. This not only begets an interest, but makes the boys 
re contented and cheerful. Among such a restless, surging, 
ve crowd, amusements are almost as necessary as food itself. If 
yurs of recreation be crowded with sports and plays, the smiles 
the face will reflect the joyousness of the heart during the hours 
‘t apart for labor and study. The football is the concomitant of the 
pade ; the base-bal! and the bat, of the rake and hoe. No one must 
a boy to work merrily and freely if deprived of all means of 
ysical enjoyment. The hours of play should be as specific as the 
urs of work, and proper instruments should be provided in each 
ise. A reform-school boy should be required to study faithfully, 
rk diligently, and play enthusiastically. 
An institution must provide proper means for giving each inmate a 


Pe} 
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fair education. ‘The training of youths, whose future success y 
measured more by physical labor than intellectual culture, sho; 
practical, and should embody a knowledge of those business { 
and principles which are required in the ordinary vocations fe 
The principal work of the school-room should be to teach read 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

One of the most important functions of an institution is the ; 
trial training or the teaching of practical trades. Whether sup) 
by State, church, or municipality, it is the duty of this c 
guardian to provide avenues and facilities for this purpose. 
industrial departments should be established and regulat 
reference to the ability of the boy, and also with reference ; 
trades in vogue in the State. They should be such as would insy; 
occupation for the inmates when paroled. Tailoring, shoemakj 
(hand work), painting, carpentry, cabinet-making, printing, 
turning, blacksmithing, and such practical trades should 
thoroughly taught. Such trades, backed up by a fair educa 
environed by good moral training, set off by a well-developed, 
healthy physique, are the grand designs and methods of reforn 
institutions. ‘These can all be accomplished by earnest work 
proper facilities. 

Results.— The results of the work become more fruitful each \ 
As our institutions become better equipped, the officers and e: 
ployees gain more experience, the principles of reform method 
closer studied and applied, and a more liberal policy is pursued 
the controlling boards, the work becomes more efficient and the 
percentage of those who go out and do well is corresponding], 
creased. 

There is a limit to all things, and reform is not an exception. Th: 
constant depraved training of many committed to our care, 
earliest infancy and probably through a period of a dozen years, has 
so disarranged their mental faculties that only a similar term of th: 
opposite training can change. Yet it is expected that a few months 
detention is sufficient to revolutionize the individual. The reforn 
tory that receives into its custody the dregs of society, with a smal 
sprinkling of a better element, is expected to mould every case int 
perfect symmetry, mentally, morally, and physically. I believe the 
records of any reformatory will show that not less than seventy-fv: 
per cent. of the inmates develop into good men and women and 
useful citizens. 

We cannot put sound brains where diseased ones already occup) 
all the cranial space. We can only work patiently to improve then 
We can develop, but we cannot create. We can keep unfortunate- 
born youths on the right track while they are under our control, but 
cannot insure the future, unless they can have the best of environ- 
ments. 

Then we have to succeed in spite of legislative drawbacks. Means 
are asked of these important bodies to establish branches that will be 
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ntal in preparing the pupils for citizenship. A plan is out 
ind placed before the proper committees, and the figures appall 
[hey throw up their hands at the apparent ridiculousness of 
sition, and look upon it as the embodiment of cheek and 
rance. Without proper faciliuies for teaching trades, without 

) properly man and adequately compensate a competent corps 
tructors and toremen, often without genuine encouragement 
irces where most should be given, an institution is expected 
lish wonderful things. It does, notwithstanding these dis- 
features; and the seventy-five or eighty per cent. of ben- 


¢ 


ys te stify to this fact. 
sometimes said that the most hardened criminals in 

are graduates of reformatories. Well, what of it? We have 
yur number some mean boys that 
by a parity of reasoning all the Sabbath-school scholars 
bad. Our public and private schools contribute a share t 


matory population. Does this signify that t 


Lilcil 


t 


come from the Sabbath 


) 
, he public and 

iools are places for educating the most hardened juvenile 
Because a youthful criminal comes from a family, it does 
that the whole family are trained criminals. ‘The disci 
and the church, has not made them 
S. Phey have become such in spite of thi | ipline. Nor 


f 


f the home, the school, 
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training of the reform school made these can 


for the 

perience has 

| the prior criminal 

quent protes Nal Criminal Career 

urger and more mature scale. [1 the implication or 

ion that the “hardened criminal’? was made so while in a 

m school, the fact is that the only period of his life, from the hou 

the cradle until the prison doors closed on him, during which 
vas restrained from criminal pursuits, 


was the few months he 
n the reform school. As workers, we must expect such criti- 


and notwithstanding this discouraging feature must look at the 
ht side. 


tiaries hardened criminals. ‘Their insti 
ved as a few months’ respite 


of the streets and the subse 


must SO manage our pupils as to gain and maintain their confi- 
and respect. If we would govern them rightly, we must set an 
xample of proper self-government. If we would have them become 
| and useful citizens, we must exercise good citizenship. If we 
vould have pleasant and happy words greet our ears, whether in the 
school-room or on the playground, we must speak in kind and 
friendly tones. If we would build up true manhood in others, we 
must exemplify genuine manhood. If we would have them read good 
and wholesome literature instead of demoralizing trash, we must 
idvise them of what is good and wholesome. If we would correct 
bad habits in others, we must be sure that those bad habits are not 
a part of our own make-up. 
[In all our instructions it should be borne in mind that the discipline 
of youth will be the foundation upon which manhood is built. 


A mis- 
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take on the part of a teacher, through rashness or premature act} 
may blight the entire life of his pupil. ‘The pupil must be taug) ;, 
cultivate the habit of self-control. He must learn to do right | 

it is honorable and manly, and not because. it pays. We must 
him to be industrious, for it is only by hard labor that the pal) 
gained, Confidence obtained, it is a long stride in a boy’s 


but confidence maintained is a golden link that binds the s 
men. He must be taught that temptation and trials are t 
countered and overcome. These are the agencies necessar 
development of true manhood. 


XVII. 


Whe Care of Children. 
SECTIONAL MEETING Til. 


PLACING OUT CHILDREN. 
BY F. M. GREGG, D.D. 


[In the discussion of my subject I assume that the best place for a 
iomeless child is in a good family home, God’s orphanage. I assume 
too, that, in the United States there are enough childless homes for 
|| the homeless children, and that our first and paramount duty 

to bring these two supplementary factors together. | 


rth 
LL ULI 
] 


assume, 
‘r, that such children, as well as such homes, are fairly distrib- 


throughout the country,—that they are in every State, every 
nty, every community of any importance ; and, in assuming this, I 
at once, an unanswerable argument in favor of the plans and 
thods of the “ Children’s Home Society,” a society which seeks to 
rganize an auxiliary whenever it is needed, wherever there is a 
single homeless child to be rescued and saved. 


(he old theory was that such an organization as this is needed only 


great cities. It favored gathering homeless children in masses, 

then shipping them by wholesale into the country where the 

lless homes were supposed to be. It was too soon in the history 
hild-saving work ” for its friends to know any better way. 

lhe natural method is the one which now begins to command our 

ntion: it is taking a child,—one child,—and carrying it gently, 
rly and quickly to a good family home. Whether it be a help 

ess infant, or a boy or girl older, it is worth while for some one to do 
this,—to visit the childless home, bearing the precious burden, thus 
zing new joy to the household and saving a whole life. I am 
eased to quote the language of Mr. Birtwell, found in the twenty- 

‘nth Report of the Boston Children’s Aid Society, for the double 
purpose of showing the necessity of the cause which | stand for to-day 
and the naturalness of the method. 

‘“ Our methods, it will be seen, though elastic and many-sided, are 
imple and natural. Although there are signs that an era of more 
natural methods in humanitarian work is dawning both in our own 
and other countries, the vast majority of the children who are in the 


se 
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care of ‘child-helping’ agencies are still cared for in institutions, anq 
shut away from the wholesome atmosphere of every-day family |i. 
It is idle to think of real success in ‘child-saving work’ unless ; 
our chain of methods we recognize and utilize the great natural force< 
of life, such as the influence of home and friends and neighborhoo 
of education and work and opportunity, of contact with both the amep. 
ities and stern realities of life under natural and wholesome co, 
tions.” 

I can assure Mr. Birtwell that he speaks in every way as truly fo 
Chicago as Boston, and I believe for every city and State 
sure | can best serve the cause by giving a brief history of th: 
dren’s Home Society” which I represent. It was chartered by ¢h 
State of Illinois, in 1885, as the “ American Educational Aid Associa 
tion,” with headquarters at Chicago. 

Its mission is to seek homeless, neglected, and destitute c! 
and to become their friend and protector. 

To find homes for them in well-to-do families, and to place { 
there wisely, with the least possible delay. 

To look occasionally, with discretion, into the homes of all 
children, and thus prevent abuse and neglect. 

To replace children, when necessary. 

To make it possible for many persons (without children o! 
own) to adopt, without fear of future interference, a child that ; 
be a blessing to the household. 


To minister in comforting assurances to parents in fear of leayi: 
their children penniless and homeless. 

To protect society (by guaranteeing proper home training and ed 
cation to the unfortunate little ones) against its greatest enemies 
norance and vice. 


To improve American citizenship by making of the poorest ai 


al 


feeblest valuable members of society. 

To extend our organization, through the missionary spirit, int 
sister States. 

To perpetuate and spread the work of Him who is pre-eminently 
the children’s friend, and whose life was spent in deeds of love and 
mercy. : 

It is broadly philanthropic, without sectarian basis, asking the co- 
operation of the citizens of every community where their aid may be 
needed, without regard to nationality, creed, or color. The plan of 
work contemplates a national organization, with State branches. A 
National Board of Directors and a General Superintendent have gen- 
eral oversight over the whole field. In each State a State Board o! 
Managers and a State Superintendent have special charge of the work 
in that State. States are divided into districts, each with a superin- 
tendent; and in the towns are local Advisory Boards, made up of rep- 
resentative men and women, who have charge of the interests of the 
Association in their respective communities. This feature secures 
what is lacking in most plans for the placing out of children ; namely, 
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, thorough and efficient supervision as renders it impossible for a 
ider the care of this society to be abused or neglected without 
soon coming to the notice of those who have power to inter- 
the child’s behalf, 
May, 1883, the first child was carried in the arms of our present 
ntendent from Vandalia to El Paso, Ill. (about one hundred 
_and placed inafamily home. On the ist of June, 1892 (the end 
fiscal year), the number placed in family homes was 2,157. 
1883 the Society has spread from Illinois into nine other 
namely, lowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Cali 
ia, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 
aratory work has been done in a number of other States. 
We have 10 Temporary Homes; maintain a paper 
pages, with a monthly issue of 16,000 copies and 60,000 readers 
more than a dozen States. We have 1,500 local Advisory Boards, 
it least a million people are familiar with and interested in our 
Recently Judge John C. Ferriss, of Nashville, who has placed 
,oo homeless children in homes during the past twenty years, was 
commissioned as State Superintendent of ‘Tennessee, so that our forces 
w represent 4,500 children placed in good homes in all the Southern 
tes except South Carolina; and all the North, west of Connecticut, 
ept two or three States toward the Pacific. 
Why should not our organization in a few years be in every State 
1 lerritory in the Union? It will be; and we are here to place 
standard upon the mountain peaks of Colorado. 
h State should do their owaz “ child-saving” 
try must unite in it. 


of twenty- 


The people of 
work, and city and 
By an extended organization, the greater 
ces of child supply are better utilized ; while the outlets are in- 
ased. It is easy enough to send a child to a distant State, when 
is a commissioned officer there ready to receive it. One State 
ributary to another; and so the entire field is cultivated. Only 
od men and women with an aptitude for this work are needed to# 
carry speedily the organization of the “* Children’s Home Society ”’ all 
ver our land. A few persons in each State, with money or without 
it, can begin and carry on the work successfully. It easily grows and 
spreads. “Ihe method is so natural and reasonable that friends and 
supporters cannot long be wanting anywhere. I cannot do better 
than to recite (from our Manual now in press) the duties of State and 
District Superintendents and Local Advisory Boards. 


DUTIES OF A STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. To effect, when duly commissioned, as soon as practicable a 
State organization. 

2. To seek to know the extent and needs of the jurisdiction ; to 
become acquainted with the friends of child-saving work in it; and 
to keep a list of the names and addresses in alphabetical order in a 
book to be known as the “ State Register.” 
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3. To be diligent in seeking homeless and destitute childrep. 4, 
homes for the same. 

4. To accept and place on/y children properly surrendered to 4 
Association, and ov/y in families known to be reputable and reljah), 
taking care that the child and its home shall be adapted each 
other. 

5. To keep in a book, to be known as the “Children’s Register. 
a list of all children surrendered to the Association ; recording 
each case name, date and place of birth, age, names of parents, w! 
adopted, time spent in Temporary Home, when and where placed 
a permanent home, color and nationality. 

6..To faithfully supervise all children placed in his jurisdic 
and all other work of the Association, and to replace children y 
necessary. 

7. To select persons to serve as district superintendents with cay 
nominating them to the State Board of Managers for electio; 
structing them in their duties, assigning them their fields of labo; 
commissioning them in writing, and reporting them as to name, 
dress, and district to the general superintendent. 

8. To keep in a book, to be known as the “Family Register,’ 
record of all families applying for children. 

g. To keep in a book to be known as the “ Membership Registe: 

a list of all members. 

10, To furnish subordinate officers with proper blanks and othe: 
requisites, including the “ circular literature ” of the Association 

11. To circulate and obtain subscriptions for the Children’s Lon 
Finder, and to deliver public addresses. 

12. To keep an accurate account of all travelling, office, and o!! 
incidental expenses, and to report the same at least once a quarter 
the State Board of Managers. 

13. To keep in a book to be known as the “ Register of Fina! Set 
tlement”’ the names of all children adopted, indentured, or pla 
by special contract in compliance with the laws of the State. 

14. To report the name and address promptly of a child place 
beyond the bounds of the State to the superintendent within whos 
jurisdiction the placement has been effected. 

15. To seek individual care and solicitude for a homeless child, 
and to record its rescue as the work of a single contributor, giving 
him a certificate of credit. 

16. To provide proper papers for effecting the final settlemen' 

a child, and, in the event of its legal adoption, to place on file in t! 
office of the Association, within ninety days, a certified copy of the 
record of the court. 

17. To surrender to the Association, when retiring from its work, 
all official books, papers, and other property of the Association. 

The Society is absolutely free from sectarianism, and depends upon 
voluntary contributions for support. The average cost of placing a 
child in a permanent home is a fraction less than $50. An unoccu- 
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State may begin the work of organization by sending to the 


L¢ 


Board an application signed by nine or more reputable citi 


juesting permission to form an auxiliary society, and 
ment of a suitable person to serve as State superintendent. 
the influence of such a motive, under the spell of such an 
n as this, we have no reason to fear any hindrances. We 
k in Church or State, or alongside of them, without strife or 
n, ready to do much where much is required, pleased to do 


where we can do no more. Let the State have her institu- 


she will, her laws, her classified statistics, and the Church 
emn worship, her dogma, her orphan asylums; and we will 
y the privilege of taking the homeless little ones in our arms 
acing them in family homes. We supplement the State, we 
ement the Church, doing what neither Church nor State as such 
but not without their help. Regard us, if you please, as 
saners in the field. We shall not complain. Gleaning is 
iry in this great field of humanity, in which many little ones 

: ready to perish, needing at once a tender helping hand. 
nd in uniting all these communities, all these cities and Com- 
vealths, in one society, in a union of loving hearts and willing 
we shall add a new glory to our already splendid civilization, 

new grace to love of country, a new joy to love of home. 


THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY. 


BY HOMER FOLKS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
lhe members of this section seem to be pretty well agreed that the 
ly proper place for a child who is merely dependent is the family. 
s here, and here alone, that we can give full play to those natural 
ces which were intended to shape the development of the child. 
ertain difficulties, however, are experienced in carrying our belief 
to practical effect. Every children’s institution finds certain 

children who are not placed out readily,— children who are not real 

strong, who have some slight weakness or defect, mental or physical. 

[tis perfectly evident that these children need family life as much as 
‘others. Their peculiarities are those of hundreds of other chil- 

lren who cause their parents a little extra trouble and expense, but 

vho become excellent citizens. The problem is perfectly simple,— 
how to find families who will give these children the extra attention 
and care which parents give their own children under like circum- 
stances, There is but one way out. If we cannot get what we want 
for nothing, we must pay for it. We must do just what the well-to-do 
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father does when his children are left motherless. He says to sow 
friend, in whom he has confidence, “Take my children and do {o) 
them what their mother would have done, and whatever is just | yj) 
pay you.” I believe therefore that every orphan asylum, eye; 
school for dependent children, and every reformatory which receive: 
children under fourteen years of age should have a fund or an appro. 
priation for boarding children in families: then, when we agree th, 
the child would be better in a family, place him in a family at all 
hazards, 

I believe that such a combination of the temporary institution, 
boarding out, free homes, and wages would be an entirely feasib); 
and practical way of working. I emphasize this, because I do no 
wish those who are connected with institutions of any sort to feel tha: 
there is no alternative between their plan and the one I was about { 
describe. : 

But some one will suggest, “ Will not this reasoning carried to its 
logical outcome close our institutions for dependent children & 
tirely?” We have agreed, most of us, that the children should be ki 
in the institution as short a time as possible. If we can board our 
children in families until free homes can be found, why have th 
institutions at all? And why should we? Why not say to ever 
unfortunate child: You shall live as nearly as possible as other chil 
dren live. You shall have the opportunities and surroundings w! 
have made us what we are. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania last year took charge 
of one hundred and ninety children. They came from the alms 
house, of Philadelphia, from the county almshouses, from the p: 
stations, from magistrates, and from dismembered families. Not o1 
of these children slept a night or took a meal anywhere but in a fam 
— in somebody’s home. One day last October we took six childre: 
from an almshouse in the interior of the State. They had been there, 
some of them, since infancy. Their condition you can imagine. That 
night every one of them was tucked in bed by a kind, motherly woma 
in a private family. When one of them exhausted the patience and 


4 


long-suffering of one family, he did not go back to the almshouse nor 


to an orphanage, he simply went to another family. Little by little 
they are all learning how to live as other children live. We are there- 
fore prepared to say that in an agricultural State the assumption that 
a temporary institution is a necessary evil is a mistake. It may be an 
evil, but it is not a necessity. All that is necessary is an office with 
plenty of efficient help. 

The yearly per capita cost of a child while boarding is $138; of 
the supervision of a child in a free home, $22. You will notice that 
the expense of the boarding child is considerably less than that 
reported by Mr. Lewis as the per capita cost in the State Public 
School of Minnesota, while the per capita expense of supervision of 
children in free homes is somewhat more. 


In a paper read before the Conference of last year there was pre- 
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nte | a new phase of the problem of juvenile delinque ney; 2¢., the 
sibility of dealing with these children in families. To the poe Bs 
nent of the paper, its estimate of existing methods, and the gen- 
utline of method advocated, nothing further remains to be 
[he work was, as was stated, in the experimental stage. 
ld 1 only state our belief, our hopes, our confident expectations, 
that thus far the conditions had been favorable. We are 
n ‘ble, however, to speak with a greater degree of assurance. Our 
work extends over a period of two years, and the conditions grow 
more favorable as time passes. [ purpose stating merely the results 
f our work to this date. 
During these two years we have received from the judges of crim- 
! al courts twenty-nine children convicted of larceny, varying in age 
m eight to fifteen years. All of these had been arrested, given a 
‘, thrown into prison, brought before the judge, tried, and con- 
ry and yet they were children. 
shteen of the twenty-nine had lost either father or mother, or 
The parents of three had given up their homes, and were 
1g separated; of the eight who had homes, the parents of three 
notoriously drunken ; of one, weak-minded; only four of the 
ity-nine came from ordinary homes. ‘The first great difference be- 
en these and other children was that they had not had ordinary 
ne training. ‘This fact led us to a little investigation. In 1890 
» were 5 79. children committed to reformatories in the United 
ites. 2,624, 8 per cent., were orphans 01 half-orphans. Adding 
se whose parents were separated, considerably more than half the 
ild criminals are practically Aomeless children. Furthermore, twenty- 
ight of the twenty-nine were See by birth and training: 
r lives had been passed amid the temptations and loneliness of a 
at city. Philadelphia, in proportion to its population, convicts 
enteen times as many children of crime and incorrigibility as do 
ther eastern counties of Pennsylvania. A second distinguishing 
re of the child criminals is that they are city children. 
rhese twenty-nine children were given each a country home. Asa 
sult, not one of the number has again appeared in prison or in 
‘ourt. Two have so far improved that they have been allowed 
turn to their parents, and are doing well. Twenty five are still in 
the families with whom they have been placed by the Society, a 1d 
give evidence of improvement. One, who left his home recently, has 
not yet been recaptured. One boy, who ran away three times in 
succession, has been placed in the House of Refuge. ‘Twenty-seven, 
or ninety-three per cent., have so far been handled successfully. 
During the same lengt h of time we have received from magistrates 
hirty-five children, ten ‘of whom were accused of lar eny, and twenty- 
five of insubordination and incorrigibility. ‘Twenty-three had lost 
father or mother, or both; the parents of six had separated; only six 
in thirty-five had parents living together. Twenty-nine are now in 
families, as placed by the Society, and are doing well. Three have 
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so far improved that they have been allowed to return to their pare; 
Two others, who were improving, were removed by their parep; 
One only has proven himself truly incorrigible,— Ze. incurable | 
our methods,— and has been sent to a reformatory. 

Most of these children have not been known as bad children sj; 
they left the city. The following letter from an excellent farmer, yw! 
had boarded one of our boys for fifteen months, expresses admiral 
the feeling which we desire to cultivate. It was in reply to a comm 
nication asking him to keep the boy without further expense to 
Society :— 


M . June is 3 

“ Children’s Aid Society,— Yours of the gth received. Since 
colm has been with us, we have endeavored to care for him the 
we could. He has been a very good boy. He went to school fou 
months last winter; only missed one day. His progress in his studi 
we think very good. He has one month more this summer. 
summer he stayed home on account of his eyes. I am sorry t 
his eyes are no better. As he is not very tough, we think he 
be kept at school all the time he can be. We feel an inter 
Malcolm. He does not want to leave us, though we do not need 
services during the summer, as we have rented our farm this \ 
If we could be of any benefit to Malcolm by his staying with us, 
accept your proposition, provided you pay his tuition at the 
school at M this fall. We had intended him to go. 

“Yours respectfully, 
[Copy.] “A. M. 


a 


grad 


This boy, left an orphan, had been early placed at work. He had 
stolen three dollars from his employer, and had gone to see the wor 
ders of Atlantic City. Having spent his money, he was picked up by 
a policeman, returned to relatives in Philadelphia, taken by them to 
a magistrate, and by him sent to us. He is now reinstated in society, 
he has a standing in the community, he is self-supporting. Everybody, 
expects him to be honest and upright, and treats him accordingly. 
He has the care, training, and confidence of a father and a mother. 
Between him and them there is a reciprocal affection. He is free 
from the demoralizing conditions of the poor in a great city. Could 
we ask more? 

From parents and relatives we have received, on account of thei 
waywardness, sixteen children. Fourteen of these are in families 
under the care of the Society, and show gratifying signs of improve- 
ment. One has been returned to his parents improved; and one, a 
young colored lad, who was a graduate of an orphan asylum and a 
reformatory, has done badly. 

From the central station we have received ten boys, who are, so to 
speak, a miscellaneous lot,—mostly vagrants and runaways from 
other cities. These boys came to us without any legal process, and 
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» no knowledge of their antecedents. Three have been found 

inaways from good homes, and have been returned to their 

Iwo have been returned to their parents as defective. 
in families and doin; 


' 
4 
¢ well. Two have absconded. 


ciety has, at the request of the prison agent, endeavored to 

riendly relation with five vagrants, youths from sixteen to 
vears of age, discharged from the county prison at the ex- 

of a short sentence. Usually, nothing is known of the ante- 

; of these youths; and it is doubtful whether we are able to do 

r them. 

e experience of the past year emphasizes the necessity of the 
« methods :— 

n intelligent, persistent study of the antecedents and home sur- 

7S OL eat h child. 

payment of a reasonable sum for the care, training, and 
ance of the children. However attractive the prize may seem, 
ot get something for nothing. ‘To attempt it is to invite dis 
rhe continual development of new fields and the use of the 
stant localities in our own State. 

ough investigation of every family from references inde 
of those given by the applicant. 

\s an additional safeguard in the selection of families and means 
‘taining more complete information concerning the progress of 
charges, we have opened communication with the teacher of 
ery public school attended by one of our children, delinquent o1 

erwise. This has proven one of the most hopeful features of the 

le work ; for nearly all of these letters told of regular attendance, 
rood scholarship, commendable deportment, and intelligent and con- 
ntious home training. 

While it is true that an experience of years will be needed to 

monstrate all the merits and all the weaknesses of the plan we feel 
that in these results there is something of positive evidence of the 
feasibility and efficiency of this method, especially when we remem- 
ber how conservative are the estimates of those who deal with crime 

iny of the later stages. 

The Children’s Aid Society has for ten years been providing for 
children from almshouses and impoverished and broken up families. 
lhe family plan has proven an undoubted success from every stand- 

The care of delinquent children, undertaken two years ago, 

ith much hesitation, becomes, in the light of these results, an es- 

tablished and important branch of the Society’s work,— a work which 

is worthy of its best efforts, and promises for the community the 
most fruitful results. 
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DAY NURSERY WORK, 
BY MISS M. H. BURGESS. 


The real aim of the Nursery, as I understand it, is to furnis| 
home through the day for such children as would otherwise be with. 
out one, and help self-respecting parents to support themselves a 
families. What children should be received, and in how great 
bers? How and by whom should they be cared for while there ’ 

What is a proper case?’ A child who would otherwise be necess, 
rily homeless or without proper care through the day. I say » 
sarily, because I wish to exclude from my definition those cases wh, 
the mother works from a mere whim or the desire to have a e 
more in the way of dress or furniture or even money saved, or {0 
any reason wishes to shirk the care of her children. This is | 
condemned when it causes her to neglect her home duties. 
mother’s place is at home, except in cases of absolute necessit 
would also exclude those cases, if possible), where the father is |a 
or intemperate or both. It is always a delicate and grave matter: 
decide upon one of these cases. We find the most successful wa 
in these cases to be an appeal to the nearest Ward Conference of 
Associated Charities. Sometimes through some member of the « 
ference, preferably a man, the intemperate father may be reached: 
and though, perhaps, his reform may not be radical or lasting, i! 
can be induced to work for a short time, that is a great gain. Suc! 
cases need continual moral help to keep them in the straight way o! 
temperance and industry. Where a man shows a real desire | 
form and becqme self-supporting, and where the wife is anxious t 
help by working herself, we think it advisable to take their child: 
in the Nursery until they have regained their footing. We always co 
operate with the Associated Charities as much as possible, as thei 
means of investigation are much more efficient and thorough tha 
our own. 

Many of the families live in tenements of two or three rooms, 
little or no yard room. The children are on the street all the 
Our rooms are pleasant and ample. Shall we take them in, wh: 
they will hear less of the street evil? Four orfive years ago I should 
have said “yes” at once. Now I say as emphatically “no.” The 
only way these people can be induced to seek better conditions 
living is by having excited in them the desire for those conditi 
Take away the children, for the hours of daylight even, and you tak: 
away the chief incentive to demand better accommodations. ‘There 
is this to be considered, when we are filled with pity for the children 
on the street. They associate there with the same kind of children 
with whom they would associate in the Nursery. It is true they are 
under constant supervision in the Nursery; but those of us who exer- 
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is supervision know how impossible it is to banish altogether 
inguage and bad habits, where we have the children eight hours 

i'r homes have them sixteen. 
children are often the means of getting the mother out for a 
walk or an hour in the park, when otherwise she would work 
with no outdoor exercise. It is true there will always be some 
tances where the parents are too ignorant or careless to provide 
ccommodations for their children, or too vicious to be fit 
mpanions for them. Yet, if we take these children, we are offering 
a premium to idleness or ignorance or vice which must be very dis- 
ng to the really painstaking, industrious mother. I have been 
by discouraged women that, if they only drank and neglected their 
dren, plenty of people would be ready to help them. I believe 
no good we can do the child, however great that good may be, will 
nsate for the evil of introducing into his life and character a 
ncy to pauperism by taking the responsibility of his care from 
o, by divine and human right, are really responsible. Para- 
11 as it may seem, there is a time when the only thing we can 
lo, is to do nothing, but let circumstances press in so hard upon the 
filess and careless ones that they will be driven to alter those cir- 
tances by the effort of their own wills. It is hard to let the chil- 
suffer for the parent’s fault ; but the innocent must sometimes 
er for the guilty, perhaps that the innocent may at length save 
ruilty. After all, the evils of physical discomfort and neglect are 

t so great, or their effect so lasting, as the evil of obliterating from 

mind of any child or parent the clear pring ple of self help. To 
tain that principle, the Nursery is est: iblished. It fails of its pur- 
ager it aids laziness or wilful ignorance by relieving of care 
se addicted to these vices. We would never see any child abused 
glected. Any such case submitted to the Society for Prevention 

f Cruelty to Chil dren would be promptly attended to, and the child 
removed from the parents’ care altogether. One who is corrupt o1 
ibusive should not be trusted with a child day or night. ‘The proper 
ases, then, are the children of needy widows or deserted wives,— 
ften more destitute than widows,— motherless children, children of 
sick mothers or sick fathers, where the mother is obliged to work. 
[here are cases that should be taken temporarily, where there is 
serious illness in the family, during the confinement of the mother, o1 
after a severe financial crisis following sickness or death. But it 
must be distinctly understood that the he Ip is only temporary, other- 

» the Nursery becomes a crutch; and they continue to walk lame 
ng as they can use it. 

One word about the numbers. Great harm is done to children by 
massing them together in large numbers. ‘The Nursery is to be a 
home to them: it cannot be that if the numbers are so large that 
constant drill and routine are necessary. I know the inconveniences 
of the small Nursery, and that more complete organization and sys 
tem are possible in the large Nursery. But we do not commend a 
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private home for its superior organization so much as for its hom 
influence, the real home spirit. This is what we want in the Nurser 
To have it, we must have the numbers small enough to have th 
dren under the control of one person as far as possible. The g 
gate good done by the Nursery is not represented by the number 
but by the intelligent care of the wisely chosen few, and the i: 

of that care on the homes to which the children return, 

Having our children, who shall care for them? In the fre: 
the home atmosphere of the Nursery, the matron studies an: 
to understand her charges as no one but a mother, or one w! 
in her place, can do. ‘Therefore, it is necessary that we hav 
care-taker the best and most wisely and carefully trained pers 
can be found,—one whose heart and judgment are well ba! 
who has a clear, distinct method, adaptable to each individual 
I feel strongly the advisability of having a_ kindergartner 
matron. We demand normal school graduates now for all our pub! 
schools, because we realize that a teacher should not only know 
to teach, but how to teach it. On the same principle the matron of 
a Nursery should have a thorough knowledge of child nature, with its 
requirements and the best means of meeting those requirement 
Then children must be employed. This need the kindergarten occ 
pations fill, as nothing else can, because they are adapted to just this 
stage of the child’s development, and founded on a sympathet 
knowledge and comprehension of his whole nature. Yet the mai 
point upon which I would base my claim of the necessity for a ki 
dergartner as matron would be not so much for her ability to us 
these technical parts of the system as for the reason that as yet n 
training has been found that so initiates the student into the mysteries 
of child nature at this early age ; for it is this which first emphasized 
the necessity for studying such young children, and training them 
rightly. ' 

Having our children and matron, what shall we do with them? 
Perhaps it would be well to tell what we do with the children in ou 
Nursery. ‘The majority come between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, an occasionai exception coming before that, sometimes as 
early as seven o’clock. While the clans are gathering, they play 
or sit and talk. Beginning at nine, our programme briefly is this 
marching, five minutes; songs, prayer, object-lesson, or talk, twenty 
minutes; marching, ten minutes: occupation, for all but infants, 
twenty minutes ; games, twenty minutes; free play (out of doors, if 
possible) until it is time to prepare for dinner, about 11.30. After 
the children have been washed and bibbed, a second occupation is 
given, or playthings and games fill up the time before dinner, while the 
older children, who come from a public kindergarten, are made ready 
for dinner. Dinner is at 12.30, and occupies half an hour, After 
dinner the younger ones take a nap. The older ones have free play 
(out of doors, if possible), then some simple occupation,—a story, a 
little resting-time, marching, or playthings. At 3.30 the babies come 
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irs from the crib-room, and we have the good-by song. 


the children go home between four and five o’clock, though 
: late exceptions in the evening, as there are early ones in the 


vork in the house centres largely in the matron. What tells 
th mother and child is the personal touch of the one who has 
of the child through the day. The mother will naturally 
woes most readily to the one who has gained her confidence 
mpathetic care of her child, and will receive from her with- 
ce suggestions and advice as to the continuance of that care 
me. ‘The matron often notices physical peculiarities that 
with her many cares’ or through ignorance, has not 
he study of the child’s character is incomplete without 
knowledge of the parents and all the family circumstances 
indings. This is another argument for small numbers; for, 

n, the matron may reach every member of each family. 
we have the direct influence of the nursery training on the 
and the indirect influence of the Nursery on the home itself. 
ecially true of this class, as of children, that they are best 
D ybject lessons. Che Nursery should be this object lesson,— 
lel home. The place and spirit should be such that any mother, 
g it, should be moved to “ go and do likewise” in her own home. 
; important that the clerical work of the Nursery be carefully 
The record of each child should be full and continuous, while 
;a member of the Nursery, and added to from time to time, if 
e, after he leaves it. Some hold on the children may be kept 
they enter school by forming a club of nursery graduates, to 
tonce a week at the Nursery, and by occasional calls at the homes, 
time permits. If you can show a record in black and white of 
lies that, through misfortune, needed nursery help, but with 
help became self-supporting, keeping honest and respectable 
ugh all their trials, in many cases became more respectable, you 
convince the doubter more effectually than by pouring into his 
ear fifty heart-rending stories of want and woe. ‘The pity of it is that, 

‘n while we use our plain facts to appeal to the reason, there will 
be told by them a tale to move any heart. 

| think, if we work broadly, looking at the child not only as a child, 
but as a part of a family and nation, a future citizen, we shall find 

at our work reaches out very widely in time and numbers. 

Che Nursery, rightly managed, is a great good. Abused, it may be 
one of the greatest evils, as anything is that, bearing the name of 
good, uses that name to work indiscriminately. Used rightly, it is 
one of the best and most necessary charities of the present and future. 
Without it many children would be worse than homeless for a 
greater part of their waking hours; more destitute than orphans, 
for they cannot be taken out of their misery and adopted in homes 
or families; or they would have to accept the worse alternative of 
being dependent on uncertain doles from the charitably inclined. 
In other words, they would be paupers. 


XVIII. 


Charity Organisation. 


SECTIONAL MEETING IV. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE WORK OF CHARITY 
1. CO-OPERATION A NECESSITY. 


Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, of Indianapolis, Ind., emphasized th 
necessity, sometimes forgotten by those engaged in Organized Charity 
work, of co-operating with others. ‘Too often, he said, we lose sight 
of this our cardinal principle, and feel in actual field work strong 
tempted to deal with individual cases upon our own responsibility 
Natural as this feeling is, it is better that advice should be taken, 
assistance sought. We cannot expect others to unite their effo 
and ours unless we are willing to share with them our own charita 
undertakings. 

The second point urged by Mr. Johnson was the need that a 
Association of Charities should be useful to the societies of which it 
is composed. If this is not the case, it is impossible to secure or r 
turn their co-operation. Service is the price of success, and useful 
ness should be the aim of all Charity Organization Societies. 


2. INTERNAL CO-OPERATION. 
Cuar_es D. Kettoce read the following paper on this topic : — 


By internal co-operation are meant a spirit of harmony and a prac 
tice of co-operation in all the component departments of a Charit 
Organization Society, as distinguished from the co-operation 
harmony which the society seeks to promote among all the va 
elements outside of itself which compose the charitable system o! 
community. One of the most essential requirements for a Chari 


itself. 
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re must be definite and clear views of principles behind the 
a society, or there will be vagueness and indefiniteness of 
all through. District or branch committees are composed of 
nature; and human nature is a very strange thing, and often in 


fit of independence or amateurism goes off in a tangent from 
ttled principles, unless controlled by an internal governing 


benevolent work is perverted and hindered from this lack of 
methods, and this clear comprehension of principles; and 
irt suffers and blunders for want of the knowledge and experi- 
learly won by other parts of the same society. Much mischief 
30 done because the work of one district or conference differs 
n that of another and a co-ordinate branch of the same society, 
because the experience of neither is stored for the common use. 
\dividual effort is weak as compared with co-operative endeavor ; 
nly when labor is intelligently associated that it becomes omnip- 
‘Each part of the society should have a common interest and a 
yn property in all the information gathered by all its parts. 
vorker must set aside his or her individual preferences and 
lices. 
general cause of charity is advanced by full and free compari- 
f methods, and especially by deliberation over actual cases of 
dividual character. The judgments of visitors need to be 
sht into contact with each other, and especially with those who 
ave had dissimilar and varied experiences. Working alone always 
ikes men and women narrow, opinionated, and mechanical, but 
tual deliberations enlighten the vision, suggest new modes and 
irces, and concentrate the wit and wisdom of many on the per- 
plexities which bewilder the isolated worker; and under the light 
d by so many judgments the difficulties will yield, the sufferings of 
listressed be lessened, and the reformation of the vicious be 
rapid and sure. 
[here is in the minds of many people a strong aversion to a 
ralized power; but, where each subdivision has a voice and a part 
that power, there is no danger of its becoming arbitrary and 
rrational. A strong central board has many advantages that can be 
iined in no other way, and has many opportunities to solve the 
blems of social inequality and deterioration that a subordinate 
partment could never secure or improve. Without this central 
ody and its centralized and unified power there is great danger of 
he different departments or districts of a Charity Organization Soci- 
ety forgetting its first principles by lapsing into the old and easier 
methods of mere physical relief, and of abandoning the higher aim of 
the permanent care of pauperism until each district or conference, in 
the self-conceit of its own individuality, becomes a mere competitor of 
the general body, to which it should be the highest aim of each to 
add strength. The most successful Charity Organization Societies 
have been those which possessed and exerted the most of this cen- 
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tralized power, and thus secured internal uniformity of methods 
loyalty to principles. ‘The members of the local parts are more oft, 
unable or unwilling to exercise constant vigilance and contro] : 
the work is thus apt to fall in incompetent or designing hand 
well-adjusted and centralized power is the only safeguard 
such results. 


3. CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


Dr. A. G. WARNER, of Washington, D.C., submitted the following 
propositions relating to this topic :— 


1. No private association for organizing charity should recei 
subsidy from the public funds of the city, county, or State. 

The very breath of life of such an association is the confidence of 
the community in which it works, and it will best keep that conj 
dence only when it must look to the community for voluntary sup 
port. When a society solicits contributions, it hears all the con 
plaints that are made about itself, and to be compelled to list: 
these is the first step in either showing their unsoundness or in cor 
recting the faults on which they are based. 

2. Neither the police power alone nor private associations alon: 
can suppress street-begging: the two must co-operate. 

3- The larger the number of persons who, through work for th 


€ an 


poor, acquire an intimate knowledge of the practical workings of the 
city governments, the better will be the outlook for municipal reform 

4. Public officials, like agents of charitable societies, are sur. 
rounded by many difficulties which those unacquainted with thei 
work do not appreciate. Those who would co-operate with them 
must appreciate the limitations of official power as well as its extent 


4. WHY SHOULD RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES CO-OPERATE WITH CHA 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES? 


The following paper on this topic, by GeorcE B. Sarrorp, D.! 
was read in Dr. Safford’s absence by Rev. S. A. Eliot :— 


The answer to the question is briefly this: Because such co-opera 
tion insures a measure of success otherwise impossible in the unde 
takings both of religion and of Charity Organization. 

It is the effort of Charity Organization so to guide and so to unite 
philanthropic agencies that there shall result the least injury, the 
least waste, the most efficiency, and, in consequence, the most hope 
ful incentive to enlarged outlay. 

To religious bodies, more earnestly and more confidently than to 
all others, Charity Organization appeals with its proposal of recipro 
cal help. 
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lizious bodies have been the chief victims of dishonest men 

The guise of distress, real or fictitious, has had a magic 
waste the fruits of the good but thoughtless man’s imlustry. 
es have been looked upon as the legitimate field for mendi- 
lication. 
lies transfer their connection from one church to another, or, 

impartiality rare in other relations, distribute their repre- 
es among several Sunday-schools or churches, gaining by 
levout arts what they can from each: Methodist clothing, 

roceries, Presbyterian meat, Episcopalian potatoes, Roman 

rent, Universalist cash, available for ‘‘sundries,’,—all are 
le to the mendicant pensioner of religious charity. 

\ second evil, far worse than this, is the encouragement that 
is bodies have unconsciously given to vice. 

» that every penny paid to dishonest mendicancy is a bribe to 
kind of vice, and this evil will appear beyond computing. The 
king giver of various doles furnishes the food on which mendi- 


7 


thrives. 


is a grave question whether some benevolent organizations, 
¢ up in the light of religion and nourished by its spirit, have 
more harm than good. ‘To their beneficiaries, so called, 
have offered bribes to reject industry for indolence, honesty for 
crisy, reverence for sacrilege ; and all the while there rests un- 
ticed in the registry that Charity Organization has maintained the 
of facts which in many cases might protect against the fraud 
it first robs the church and then drags it into unconscious but 
ff e alliance with corrupt arts to debase the poor. 
it be remembered that the registries of Charity Organization 
in confidence the material intrusted to them; that nothing is 
published but what ought to be published for the exposure of fraud 
ind the protection of the public ; that the details of personal history 
re guarded from all eyes except those that have a legitimate interest 
‘inquiry ; that the rights of personal and domestic privacy are 
dly observed. If, then, the churches will consult these registries 
making new families the recipients of alms, and if they will 
n them the instances of their own almsgiving, the evil of 
[ have spoken will be reduced to the minimum. 
Charity Organization discovers and presents to religious bodies 
cial opportunities for their best work. Among those who appeal 
to Charity Organization for help are many whose sorrow and want 
made them accessible to the ministries of religious philanthropy. 
(he Church looks upon the miseries of the poor in the mass, and is 
disheartened: one knows not where to begin in the effort to relieve. 
Charity Organization shows where to begin. It individualizes 
nd separates the mass. It knows the man, the woman, the family in 
distress. It knows who will appreciate the offices of genuine kind- 
ness, and who will respond to them with revived hope and re- 
newed courage and braver struggle for victory over misfortune. It 
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says to a man of religious spirit: “ Here is a family in want, w 
know their want and its cause. We know their despondency, yy, 
know their suspicion of the wealthy. We know that they account ~ 
ligion itself as a luxury mortgaged to the rich. We know the chee; 
less, the frightful outlook for the children already prematurely wise j 
knowledge of the world on its dark side. Some special distress }y. 
brought them to our door. We see that they are responsive to 
uine sympathy. Now we intrust them to your care. Be you 
friend. Make their life’s problem your own. Bestow upon h 
your heart. Win their confidence. Point, lead, lift them upwar 
Take the commission as in God’s name, that this family may engay 
your thought and time and prayer, and may become at length you, 
joy. Itis atask that an angel might covet. It is a task that 
Divine Son eagerly accepted. And so in God’s name we offer it 
you.” ‘This is the continuous appeal of Charity Organization 
of religious profession. Why should it not win ready response ? 

IV. Charity Organization proposes to religious men a method 
effort that promises the best results. That method has two features 
first, the development of self-respect in the beneficiary ; second, the 
agency of personal friendship. 

The best help is that which shows one how to help himself and 
encourages him to do it. The primeval law of labor, spoken whe 
man was put into the garden, and was bidden to till it, contained th 
condition of real welfare. That law is still operative, supreme, by 


tne 


hel 


nignant. We would not crush manhood by loading it with unear 
wealth. We would exalt the law of self-respecting and self-supporting 
industry. We would train to work, and encourage to work, and stim 
ulate to work all who can work. 

We would not offer alms as an inducement to the acceptance 
religious teaching. The free Sunday breakfast, followed by a sermor 


has its advocates. I do not doubt that in some instances it has don 
good. But I know too well that in some it has done harm. The 
man who is really hungry, and the other more numerous man, wh 
is glad to get a free lunch that he may have the more money fo 
rum, are not favorably impressed when a breakfast is offered as an 
inducement to swallow a dose of otherwise unpalatable religious dis- 
course. The hungry man will reason that, if the charity were genuine, 
it would be given outright. The greedy sot will look on the whole 
thing as a poor device for proselyting, that he can easily circumvent 
In both cases, religion is degraded in the mind of the beneficiary. 
The methods of philanthropic effort, to be effectual, must command 
the respect of those who are to be helped. 

It has been thought that the methods of Charity Organization were 
unsuited to the use of religious men, because the society bears no 
religious title and makes no religious profession, and welcomes to its 
aid men who have not learned the shibboleths of the sects. Now, we 
think that this feature of our work gives it pre-eminent claim on the 
sympathy and help of religious men. 
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ing and shivering bodies forget that they enshrine souls. 

er of a tract or of religious counsel to one who is most dis- 

conscious of bodily want offends and repels. The culture of 

in stately temples, with accompaniment of charming music 

hrilling eloquence, is accounted a luxury that makes the very 

f religion repulsive to some of the poor, and an occasion of 

envy to others. But the friendliness that meets one in the 

which he is conscious, and that bestows sympathy and help 

just that point, wins confidence. It gains power to lift the needy 

to a higher plane, not only of physical comfort, but of spiritual 
iousness and aspiration. 

remember that the great preacher of repentance in the Jordan 

y, when eagerly questioned about his ecclesiastical relation, gave 

swer. He was only “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 

His power was in the truth that he spake, and in the glow- 

heart behind it. When the new messenger of God’s redeeming 

was working his wonders in Judea and Galilee, even to John, 

isked, ** Art thou he that should come, or look we for another?” 

» refused answer. He only said, “Go, tell John what things ye do 

and hear.” His works were his testimony, and royal honors 

would have been thrust upon him by force if he had not fled. We 

remember the lesson in the parable of the Good Samaritan, where 

Christ appointed one of a race that he pronounced heterodox to in- 


struct His Church unto all time in the rudimental lesson of helpful 
] 


We welcome those who will do with us the God-like deed. We in- 


+ 


to the needy one in the name of human brother- 
d. We escape the suspicion of sinister design. We touch the 
orrowing heart where we can. And we doubt not that thus the way 
ll be opened for the higher ministries of religion. We are assured 
now, as of old, wisdom will be justified of her children. 
Think not that I disparage the Church, or that I counsel indiffer- 
e to those phases of religious truth on which good men debate. 
Never should the Church furl its banner until with songs and ever- 
lasting joy it celebrates the final triumph over the evil that is in the 
world. Never should religious men forget their pre-eminent right to 
mploy every reasonable instrument for doing good. 
Proselyting is prohibited by the principles of our organization. 
ut, if one is filled with the love of Gcd, he cannot help infusing his 
holy y passion into another who turns to him for help in time of need. 
(hat is not proselyting. In the eagerness of genuine love and in the 
sarnestness of its endeavor a man cares little through which one of 
the twelve gates the recovered child of God shall enter the celestial 
city. But for multitudes the celestial pathway begins at the point 
where a crushed and desponding heart catches some new ray of hope 
through a love which seems at first only human. 
V. Have patience for yet one more reason for the co-operation 
that we advocate. It is the service that Charity Organization renders 
to practical religion. 


duce ourselves 
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Nominally, our enterprise is addressed to the relief of the po 
Really, it is addressed quite as much to the need of those who a) 
called poor. It is especially addressed to the need and aspiratio; 
religious bodies. It opens to them the very opportunity that | 
profess to seek, the opportunity to gain by imparting, to be enr’ 
by giving. 

Much of the piety that we see about us is an infantile thing 
has to be cradled and pillowed and fed by continual nursing. 
not taken on the manly vigor and the womanly grace develo, 
those active ministries for the good of others, to which religion , 
missions its disciples. 

Our pastors lament the dwasted religious life in the churches 
which they minister. Many good men and women themselves lamen: 
that they find so little scope for the beneficent spirit that is in ¢! 
To this want Charity Organization addresses itself. In our 
cities, at least, there is work enough to be done for the developme 
of the best energies that religious love inspires. Let the man 
would put into practice the spirit of beneficence inculcated in 


en 


is 


hours of worship seek an opportunity at the office of the Charity (©; 
ganization Society: he will not have long to wait. Let the pastor 
who would train the members of his flock to some activity that 
nourish and develop the spiritual life make his wish known: he . 
be shown the opportunity to suit his wish. ‘There is some soul to-da 
on the borders of despair, waiting for the kind word and the judiciou 


counsel that a Christian heart inspires. Are there not also m 
Christian hearts throbbing with eager wish to speak the word, a 
to offer the counsel, and to stretch out the hand that shall bring 
and hope to the desponding? 

The daily records of Charity Organization are rich in fresh opportu 
nities to develop the holiest graces by exercise. Here under our e\: 
there is misery enough to bless every one who has heart and _ purpos 
to relieve ; there is poverty enough to enrich every one who seeks | 
higher wealth of God-like beneficence ; there is sin and despair enoug 
to glorify every one who, from the fulness of his own spiritual life, « 
bestow repentant hope. 

This earth in all its wretchedness had new glory to offer Him \ 
came from the eternal throne on the errand of salvation. And ever 
sorrowing child of earth holds in his hand the recompense of everlas! 
ing joy for every ministry of Christ-like love, from the gift of a cup 
water to the costliest service in the Lord’s name. 

Charity Organization admits no rivalry nor jealousy towards ai 
society that does good, least of all towards those bodies manifest! 
inspired ‘th religion pure and undefiled before God. 

But, if it has found an instrument that can protect the Church fron 
imposition and from enforced alliance with imposition, if it has 
opened a new door of opportunity to the beneficence of religious 
men, if it has proposed methods of effective beneficence, and, mor 
than all else, if it has furnished an agency through which the lofties 
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ispirations of religious men may be more effectually realized, then is 
ea for co-operation made good. 


DISCUSSION, 


\t the conclusion of Dr. Safford’s paper the subject was presented 
-eneral discussion. 
Dr. Ayres emphasized the importance of not allowing Organized 
varity Associations to furnish direct relief. They should refer ap- 
licants to the proper places for obtaining relief, but should not 
undertake relief themselves. Deviations from this policy infallibly 
intagonizes some of the co-operating charitable societies. ‘They 
:rgue that they should receive assistance from the public rather than 
the organization, because all the money given them is paid out in 
f, while in the case of the Organized Charities a large part of 
ney subscribed is expended in salaries, etc. He explained the 
“Golden Book” plan, copied from a Baltimore idea, whereby some 
ntributors agree to raise their subscriptions to a stated figure on 
emand, if, on the representation of the agent of the Organized 
Charities, they believe an immediate cash outlay necessary to meet 
me special urgent case of distress. This enables the Organized 


rities to promptly relieve emergency cases without holding any 
tual fund for that particular purpose. He said this plan worked 
perfectly well. He objected to charity funds in general. Emergency 


cases demanding immediate relief were rare, and could be otherwise 
assisted. 

Miss ZiLpHA Smiru, of Boston, agreed that a trust fund for relief 
desirable, but expressed an opinion that assistance in money 

m was often an excellent and necessary kind of relief. She urged 

at different families required assistance of different kinds. 

Rev. Mr. Error spoke of the peculiar character of relief work in 
Denver. Nearly all cases arising here, he said, “were immediate 
mergency cases.” More than one-half of the thousand applicants 
last year were single men. The population is floating, and families 

) ay ply for relief seldom remain for more than a month or two. 

Eliot said the “Golden Book” was practically an emergency 

d; that in Denver they preferred to keep their money in hand. 
le spoke of the need of a Dime Savings Bank, and the necessity of 
ilcating principles of economy and thrift. 

Miss Mary E. Ricumonp, of Baltimore, spoke of some of the dan- 
to Charity Organization resulting in the decrease of popular 
riticisms of the movement. She desired to point out that, while co- 
ration of a certain sort was easily obtained, it was very difficult to 
ure that enlightened assistance absolutely essential to the full reali- 
ition of our ideals. She urged that persons working in this line 
should beware of applauding the popular attitude towards the move- 
ment, and that, in order to effect the most complete and worthy fulfil- 
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ment of their purpose, they should strive to educate the public, whose 
help is sought, until that help becomes intelligent co-operation of th 
highest character. 

Miss Smit said that the most effective co-operation by religious 
bodies was found in churches having a large mission work, togethe; 
with a considerable number of volunteer and paid workers. In Bos 
ton many such churches not only hold separate conferences for chart 
work, but also co-operate with the rest; and the success of their effor; 
is to be traced to the fact that they were begun under a co-operative 
system. Churches having only a few poor members do not supply 
“friendly visitors” except in connection with the general work o; 
Organized Charity. 


SECTIONAL MEETING V. 


RELIEF IN WORK. 


The following propositions were submitted: (1) Effort is a normal 
condition of acquirement; (2) Work as the price of things needed is 
the restoration of one right element in the problem of a destitute or a 
debased life; (3) Want brings with it a motive to work; therefor 
(4) Work is a natural first step in relief, reformation, or development. 


EXPERIMENTS IN RELIEF IN WoRK. 


Dr. Ayres, of Cincinnati, read the following paper on the topic: — 


The experiment of relief in work has been more extensively tried 
in Europe than in America. The labor colonies in Germany and 
General Booth’s industries in London are both pronounced sound in 
principle as well as helpful in practice by many who are competent t 
judge. There may be greater need in the Old World than in the New 
for relief in such form that the labor brings an income, and the cos: 
of charitable administration is diminished. It is not upon the ground 
of diminished cost, however, as I understand these movements, that 
they have been organized and managed with such persistent effort, 
but rather because such relief in work has been found to benefit the 
character of the applicant far more than any relief in alms. It is the 
character of the poor, not their pockets, that is in question ; and here 
lies the great gulf fixed between the old charity and the new. 

The whole matter was clearly discerned fifty years ago by Hugh 
Miller, who said: “We hold that the only righteous and practical 
check on adult pauperism, the only check at once just and efficient, 
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he compulsory imposition of labor on every pauper to whom God 
siven, in even the slightest degree, the laboring ability.” 
: specific object of this paper is to sketch the extent of Relief in 
in this country. From correspondence with about ninety soci- 

ies the following statements have been drawn : — f 

\ll of the Charity Organization Societies in this country find em- 
ployment without charge for men and women in need of work in so 
far as the agents and visitors can find openings in the regular com- 
mercial field, odd jobs, etc. 

In Ohio we have been trying a very interesting experiment with 

ve public State employment offices (free) in the five large cities of 

; State. Legislation for these was secured through efforts of labor 

nizations. ‘Thus far the office in Cincinnati has been free from 
ical interference, but it remains to be seen whether the present 
publican Administration will put in a new superintendent. At 
the office advertised its work extensively, and claims to have 
ired eight thousand places in the first six months. By communi- 
ition through different offices the demands for various kinds of 
abor is equalized throughout the State. 

None of the Charity Organizations throughout the country found 
special difficulty caused by strikes ; and, when found at all, it has been 
treated by the usual methods. 

Very few of the societies report an honest, sober man of average 
apacity as having been long out of work. Mr. Kellogg says that in 
New York “such cases are rare.” Mr. Buzelle says that in Brook- 

n they are “very exceptional.” Mr. Trusdell in Chicago reports 
“none worth mentioning except non-residents.” 


Experiments for the Temporary Employment of Men. 


[Institutions for the temporary employment of men are best de- 
veloped in Boston and Philadelphia. ‘The Wayfarer’s Lodge of Bos- 
ton is a municipal institution under the direction of the Overseers of 
the Poor. Each man must take a warm bath on entering, and re- 
ceives a wholesome breakfast or supper. In return he cuts and saws 
wood for one or two hours. Men also earn their meals in the Lodge 
yard. The wood is used in public buildin 
given to the poor. If aman neglects his allotted task, or refuses to 
perform it before eleven o’clock of the day succeeding his application, 
he is deemed a vagrant, and may be sent to the House of Correction. 
rhis being a city institution. no effort is made toward bringing it to 

condition of self-support. 

The two Wayfarer’s Lodges in Philadelphia are under the care 
of the Charity Organization Society, and together cost that society 
about $3,000 annually (1889), in addition to the sales of wood, which 
are large. ‘The general plan is the same as in Boston, men being de- 
tained until ten o’clock, and the superintendent of the lodges having 
police powers. The city police stations give no shelter to men, but 
refer all to the Charity Organization Society. 


gs, suld to the public, and 
] 
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There are two wood-yards under the direction of the Brooklyn so 
ciety. The first one was so carefully managed as to be able to he! 
to start the second one, which is nearing self-support. New York 
Buffalo, Chicago, and Milwaukee have self-supporting wood-yards 
Those in New Haven and Cleveland are nearly so. 

Labor tests are reported in Louisville, Detroit, Omaha, Davenpor 
(Iowa), and Cincinnati, either in connection with a Friendly Inn or 
some private firm willing to test the men. 

I believe that the best results financially and morally can b 
tained only by the employment of high-grade talent in capacit 
superintendent. It takes the highest to make an impression on th 
minds of the lowest. If we can persuade college men to go into th 
field, it would be much better tilled. It is a new field, and offe; 
scope for talent. With increased facilities for transportation, the 
body of the homeless poor is bound to increase. No one as yet i: 
this country has given them scientific attention. 


Experiments for the Temporary Employment of Women. 


Instances of distress, caused by lack of male support, are among 
the most frequent and difficult with which we have to deal. These 
include three classes: widows, deserted wives, and families in which 
the husband is drunken or disabled. If giving temporary emplo) 
ment other than as a labor test is better than giving alms, how much 
more it applies to women than to men! ‘The burden of support falls 
far more heavily upon the woman. Her self respect and indepen 
dence of spirit are, therefore, more easily broken. If there is any 
plan that will keep a care-worn woman above the position of a beggar, 
or, finding her in that position, will raise her above it, is it not greatly 
preferable to grants and doles? The plan of giving temporary em. 
ployment to women has been successfully put into practice in several 
cities, notably in Brooklyn. To friends of the poor in Brooklyn is 
due the credit of having worked out the experiment of employing and 
training women, both skilled and unskilled, more carefully and suc- 
cessfully than any one else who has ever undertaken it. The essen- 
tials of General Booth’s plan were already in successful operation in 
Brooklyn before they were announced in London. There are in 
Brooklyn two work-rooms for unskilled women, and two laundry 
training schools, for higher grade women, with recommendations. In 
the work-rooms any woman may find employment, none being 
obliged to beg. Work is fitted to the capacity of each woman. One 
was found who in the forty years of her life had never threaded a 
needle. ‘To the nearly blind, with rheumatic fingers, the sorting of 
light from colored pieces is given, and the ravelling of carpet for rags. 
Quid pro quo is the motto, while something for nothing is held to be 
false in principle. Making and cutting garments, rugs, aprons, rag- 
carpets, with braiding and patching, are the leading industries. A 
substantial luncheon is given at mid-day, and the wages paid are cloth- 
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groceries at night. No cash is given. Mothers may bring 

\ildren, under six, who are cared for in an adjoining room. 
society in Portland, Me., has a sewing-room for women. 
in Poughkeepsie, Newark, N.J., and in Kansas City, give sew- 
vomen, in connection with laundry work, the first sometimes 

» women work at mending meal-sacks. 

work-room in Cincinnati has been established thirteen months, 
to those in our city most interested in the poor has become in- 
nsable. Its light, warmth, and sociability are a god-send to the 
iraged, while as a means of giving earnest, cultivated women an 
rtunity to know intimately the ills of their unfortunate sisters it 
rivalled. Five restaurants send food daily, and an effort is 
le to gather up all useful material in the city that might otherwise 
vasted. ‘The institution is not self-supporting, and with such un- 
ed labor cannot be, but is infinitely better than doles costing an 

] sum. 

Brooklyn the laundry training schools are nearly self-support- 
y. The finest work is done for the best people in the city. New 
rk and New Haven have laundries established in connection with 
Charity Organization Societies, the latter having become self-sup- 
rting after ten years’ experience. Kansas City had a laundry (now 
pended), while Milwaukee and Chattanooga report beginnings 
ide in this direction. The Female Charitable Society of Newark 
intains a laundry. 

lhe Charity Organization Society in Baltimore has opened a room 
n which a number of sewing-machines are run by electricity. The 
women bring their sewing here, and pay a small sum for using the 
instruments. Girls are taught the use of machines. So much for ex- 
periments recently tried. Permit me, in conclusion, one or two 
broader reflections. 

lhe existing industrial system has a certain definite relation to the 
problem of poverty, consisting in this ; namely, that, if the conditions 
of labor are improved, fewer persons are likely to fall from the ranks 

dependence. If men have better wages and more leisure, fewer 

men and children will have to toil beyond their strength. If men 
an earn more, they can save more, use building associations and in 
surance more, and fewer widows and children come to want. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright has said that the conditions in shoe facto- 
ries (sometimes had in the West) are better than the conditions in the 

uses from which the girls come. This is often true. But it ap- 
pears to me a legitimate field for Charity Organization to keep at its 
work of finding and healing the cause of distress, until it shall see to 
it that every factory, every shop and store, is a help, and not a harm, 
to its employees. 

Let us work public sentiment and legislation. Let us awaken the 
churches, agitate, persuade, till we find employers willing in all cases 
to treat their employees as men and women. 

All honor to those who are already doing well. This is “ Relief in 
Work.” 
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The following paper by Mr. JOHN GLENN, of Baltimore, was ». 
the writer being absent — by Mr. John M. Glenn: — 


In solving the problem of the unemployed, we find very little 4 
culty in meeting the needs of those who want us to find work 
them, or, when we cannot find it, expect us to provide it. 

But there is another portion of the problem which is not so ea. 
to soive, or rather, from what we see around us, seems to be difficy 
It is the question of dealing with what the Germans call the “ wor} 
fearer,” who is unemployed because he will not work. A compulsory 
or guasi-compulsory labor is the only remedy for this class, and j: 
with this question that we propose now to deal. 

The early Christian Church dealt with it. The simple mott 
Saint Paul, “If any did not work, neither should he eat,” constrai 
the lives of those early Christians to such a degree that a beggar 
looked upon as a false brother, and retained no place in their ; 
munity. 

The monastery of the Middle Ages reversed the principle, and, | 
many of the churches of the present day, counted the amount of thei; 
treasury laid up in heaven by the number of beggars they daily mad 
here. Europe swarmed with these beggars ; and such was their poy 
that in Munich, about a hundred years ago, they had become a menace 
to both State and Church, and the citizens could not even walk th. 
streets in safety. 

In one day Count Rumford dispersed this army. He simply 
duced the State, the Church, and the citizen to co-operate and offe: 
to the beggar and the tramp the option of a remunerative labor, which 
should be accepted voluntarily, or that of an unremunerative labor, 
the acceptance of which would be enforced ; and beggary disappeared 
from Munich and the surrounding country. Not only did it disap- 
pear, but, strange to say, the tramp learned to recognize the charms 
of labor and to love it for himself, and to love him to whom they 
owed the lesson. 

There is a touching proof of this in one of the incidents of Count 
Rumford’s life. He was lying ill, and not expected to recover. One 
morning he was aroused by the sound of music and the steady tramp 
of a passing army. ‘Turning in his bed, he asked its meaning. ‘I hx 
answer was, an army of beggars marching to the neighboring church, 
to the sound of sacred music, to pray for the restoration of him wh 
had taught them self-respect, and what it meant to be a citizen and 
man. 

In our dealings with this class of the unemployed, does it ever 
occur to us that we have a duty which we have failed to perform? 
that for generations the ideas of home and property and law have 
been unknown to them, and that we have never tried to teach them? 

Not only are we as individuals increasing this army of beggary and 
vagabondage, but in our institutions and in our municipal government 
we are offering a premium for its perpetuation, when a simple remedy 
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nd which we could apply with a certainty of success. I mea 
roduction of labor into our almshouses, and this labor so 

as to be used but for one purpose,— that of reformation. 

lan proposed would be about as follows : — 
y almshouse should be located conveniently for access by the 
- It should be provided with all the simple comforts of a 
and made attractive by such appliances as are to be found in 
ies of the thrifty, self-respecting laboring men. ‘To such a 
the beggar should be invited, but his entry should be coupled 
the condition that he should remain subject to the rules of the 
ution for at least a year. ‘This period might be shortened at the 
retion of the superintendent. The work of the day should be two 
three hours given to mental and moral teaching, four hours to in- 
i] training,—- and here the ordinary useful trades should be rep- 
ted 


irming should be given the preference, and those trades which 
nected with the farm. ‘Iwo or more hours should be given to 
nnasium and the drill. The effect of physical training upon 
yral sense is extraordinary. With this training the ideas of 
regularity, discipline, promptness, and control, are all united; 

n many a case, where the attempt to impress these ideas by 
ple intellectual means would fail, they are introduced by simply 
ng them, and the moral sense thus aroused develops by the simple 

fs growth, so that you can build upon it intellectually. 

‘wo things wili be necessary to introduce into such a scheme. 

work of the beggar should be valued, and a part of his earnings 

ild be deposited to his credit, and his performance at school or at 

r his behavior, should be registered, as at an ordinary reforma- 

, by y masks. These marks should each have a money value. He 

ld thus be taught that money was a representative of his best in- 

gence and labor; and, if all that was best in him had produced 

this money, in the spending of it it ought to represent what was best 

for others, This I know may seem to some too fine for the beggar, 

ut there is a logic _ a sequence in moral ideas which those who 
in them know are far beyond the sphere of human calculation. 

1 the other hand, if he refused to carry out his contract, he should 

eated on the line of the separate system in a prison until he 

ld ask for work as a relief and as a diversion ; for nothing makes 

so desirable as enforced idleness under restraint. Should he 

scape or should he be found begging upon the street, he should be 

nmitted to the House of Correction. 

Marylen was peopled by the tramp. In England, where his call- 
ng was profitable, he remained a tramp. In his new home, wher 
here was no one to yield to his importunity, and where he was obliged 
to work if he would eat, he dd work, and became a man; and the 
same process will always produce the same result. 

Degraded by beggary, a man loses not only his self-respect, but 
his individuality. He becomes one of a class, of a herd, where hope 
is gone, and into whose lives the idea of a possibility never comes 
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Turn him from this condition by simply teaching him to labor. ang 
you elevate him above the herd into an individual ; and he goe 
his former presence the new creature of hope and possibility. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. S. O. Preston, of New Haven, Conn.— Our experien 
been that, if we are to get an equivalent for help rendered, we mus x 
cure it befo re aid is supplied. In order to do this, the yard is ke; 
until 10 P.M.; and very few come too late to do their work be! 
time. One-twentieth of a cord of wood sawed and split is r 
for each meal or lodging supplied. The meals are furnished 
premises. ‘The breakfast and dinner bill of fare consists of be: 
bread, and coffee. For supper we offer bread, cheese, and 
We purchase cooked food from the neighboring restaurants, and find 
it cheaper and better than we can prepare. We give a man 
desires to eat, and there is no complaint as to quantity or 


her 


jd 


No men are lodged i in the house except under unusual circumstances 
The average laborer is sent to a cheap lodging-house with an order 
stamped and signed by the management. 

**Who,” I am asked, “are employed in the night at wood-sawing 
and splitting?” Non-residents, “tramps,” etc., who come seeking 
lodgings and food. 

“How late may a man werk?” The office receives applicants 


until 9 P.M., and the yard is run until the task is completed, generally 
about 10 P.M. When they come later, security for return to work ir 
the morning is required. 

“How many really do the night work?” Perhaps twelve me: 
nightly during the winter months. 

‘“How many refuse to do it when offered?” Less than one pe 
cent. There ts no other institution in this city where lodgings can be 
secured except by cash payments for same. 

“What is the connection of the night work with your office, and 
how managed practically?” It is simply a continuation of the day 
system, and was forced upon us by the (sometimes premeditated) ar 
rival of the tramp after office hours. By it we determine charac- 
ter, genuineness of professed need, and willingness to work. Our 
whole work (administration, investigation, registration, and labor de- 
partment) is ove work. 

“ How does the night work (or the ability to offer it) help or sim- 
plify your general work?” By making the work fest available day 
and night. 

“Is the night work especially helpful to those who accept it?” 
Yes : without it they must beg or steal the equivalent of a lodging or 
walk the streets all night. 

“ Does it furnish a satisfactory answer to the ‘gusher’ who desires 
to give every evening beggar twenty-five cents?”” No: nothing satis- 
fies the “ gusher”’: he will persist in giving his (or some one’s else) 
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the plausible beggar as often as he appears; but sensible 
ire well satisfied that our system is business-like, as well as 
ind show their faith by a liberal patronage. 
V. H. MatrHews.—I was superintendent of one of the 
dging Houses” in 1882, under the care of the 
ty’? of New York. 
y had money, he paid five cents a meal and five cents for a 
lady became interested in a badly crippled boy, and sent him 
see if I could find any place where he could be taught a 
a premium was paid. After canvassing the city for three 
1 man was found who taught him cobbling within a few 
We had nine disabled boys in our home. They were 
with newspapers and shoeblacking outfits. Put in wet and 
ither they could not earn a living. One had no legs, another 
two were paralyzed, three were one-legged, and two had hip 
[he matter was laid before a gentleman, who advanced 
start a brush shop. Mr. C. L. Brace, Secretary then :of 
_ S., said we might board the boys free until they could earn 
ng. The Phelps Mission gave us the use of a basement. 


instructor, whom we paid $5 a week, and the 


Children’s 


regular price 
‘ing. The boys were boarded, clothed, and paid fifty cents 
intil they could earn sufficient wages on piece work. ‘Then 
ved them $1 a week for their board. The boys were paid the 
price for their work. We could only teach the boys the part 
| the smallest wages. 
responsibility of the finances was on myself. The first year 
| most of our brushes for less than the cost of the material used 
sted, But we took in every crippled boy that came. Many 
| a few weeks, some a few months, and were only an expense. 
erage number employed was sixteen, and the annual yearly 
ISS Was $150. 
Many of them were begging, and were sent by the C. O. S.; others 
sent from court; some came themselves ; the S. P. C. C. sent 
The moral and intellectual and physical effects have been 
uraging in every respect. Greater self-respect, more indepen- 
.— the difference that you see between a beggar and a self-sup- 
a 
\Ir. A, W. CLark, of Omaha, Neb., presented the following account 
operation with county authorities in furnishing relief in work :— 
Provident Wood-yard of Omaha has one interesting feature. 
unty commissioners send men to work in the yard for grocer- 
nd coal. ‘Their time is reckoned at fifteen cents an hour. The 
ty pays these men in groceries and coal. Aside from the finan- 
aid to the wood-yard, other advantages are manifest. ‘These poor 
are not pauperized in receiving the needed aid. ‘They are 
ly furnished an opportunity to earn an honest living ; and, under 
arrangement, some men are driven to do work which they are 
| able to do, but have previously been quite unwilling to do. 
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The county is financially advantaged by the fact that tram, 
dead-beats being cut off from the usual form of outdoor re] 
no alternative but to accept the relief the county offers as the , 
of their work or to go elsewhere. 

The question as to whether or not a wood-yard should be self-sy 
porting was discussed. Dr. Ayres took the ground that a tram; Dy 
only owed himself a living, but, like the rest of the community 
something to the unfortunate. He said that, if a wood-yard \ 
self-supporting, it was either because of poor management or in 
too much was sacrificed to the “industrial training” which h 
be supposed to receive. ‘The tramp ought, even for his own sal 
be made to work hard, and make the wood-yard self-supporting. 5 
result has been reached in five or six cities. Two years, he said, wa. 
the shortest period in which a wood-yard had been made self-su 
ing. 

‘Hon. R. H. CLarKE, of New York, President of the Ne 
Catholic Protectory, spoke of the cooking school for girls orga) 
by that body, founded under the instruction of Miss Juliet ( 
Twenty-four girls from the female department of the Protec 
ceive the benefit of this instruction. 

Miss RicHMOND, of Baltimore, spoke of the sewing school f 
women in that city. She said it was still an experiment, carried 
in a tentative way. Originally, the idea had been to utilize elect 
power for sewing-machines, in order to assist women broken dow: 
the fatigue of using foot-power machines. This plan had 
abandoned. Women who had worked at home did not care t 
there. 

Accordingly, an attempt was made to train women to do good, 
rapid work who had never done any sort of machine-sewing before. 
with the idea of feeding them out, so fast as they become competent 
into the regular factories of the commercial world. 

Of thirty-six women who have attended this training school, t 
two are now making a living by sewing, fourteen are doing othe: 
kinds of work. The women who come are chiefly no longer you 
and are unable to secure places in any workshop. The Charity ( 
ganization Society sends most of them. 

There is a large demand for skilled work of this class in Baltimore 
and, in consequence of practical representations made to members 
the School Board, sewing was now taught in the public schools 
Miss Richmond thought it very desirable that training of this 
should be removed as fast as possible from the charitable into ' 
educational field. 

Mrs. C. C. Rarnwater, of St. Louis, described the successful \la1 
ual Training School of the Women’s Christian Association. \ 
women, she said, were turned away for lack of money ; but, where 
applicants had no funds, work was always required of them to pr 
serve their self-respect and to avoid pauperizing. 

Miss Situ said that, in supplying work to persons living outsid 
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tutions, there was danger of missing the real object of such work, 
-) was the saving of the person’s self-respect, and the putting him 
itions with regular commercial employers. Neglect of this 
said, had partly caused the failure of three attempts made 
n to afford relief in work. 
N. R. WALPOLE, of Portland, Ore., said that in that city about 
applicants for assistance there were single men of the genus 
“tramp.” In December, 1890, the Union Pacific R.R. discharged 
ewenty-five hundred employees who came upon the city for relief. 
Work was found for a number of them by getting the steam saw-mills 
«o employ them, the city paying a bonus for their employment. By 
.dvertising, Mr. Walpole had brought many of them into contact with 
employers who needed help. In general, he had found among the 
nemployed a reluctance to work ; and he regarded compulsory work 
1s the only solution of the problem. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING VI. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 
BY MISS ZILPHA D. SMITH. 


Life itself will still be the chief schoolmaster of the friendly visi- 
ind the part of the society with which he works must be to bring 
nto relation with new aspects of life, and to help him by con- 

t and conferences with other workers to see them rightly, and to 

: to the best advantage his opportunities for doing good. 

\ gentleman once came to our central office to ask if we could use 

m as a visitor, though he could give time only on Sundays or out of 

business hours. A month later he confessed to a member of the con- 
rence with which he worked that he offered to visit merely because 

e believed the Associated Charities were all wrong. He wanted to 

sift our methods for himself. ‘ Now,” he said, “I am entirely con- 
verted.” He took a family to visit that he believed was misrepre- 

ed, and began, as some visitors will, in spite of good advice, by 
giving relief. Not only did he lose his faith in the power of giving, 
but he gained faith in the power of personal influence, and kept on 
with the family to retrieve his first failure. The work itself made 
him realize that he was wrong, and conference with other workers 
showed him the better way. 

Friendly visiting on any large scale can hardly be successful with- 

out conference meetings, without that frequent opportunity of hearing 
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about others’ work and of,helping each other by bits of sugves:;,, 
After experimenting with various intervals, all our fourteen eo, 
ferences in Boston have found weekly conferences best. “ fyq,, 
Tuesday at three” is easily remembered ; notices need not } 
except on special occasions; if one misses a meeting the 
becomes only a fortnight, and he does not lose touch with th: 
and, while the attendance at each meeting may not be so | 
greater number will have been present in any one month. We cap. 
not expect every visitor to attend every meeting, and we may be 
fairly satisfied with an average attendance of eight or ten out of fifty 
visitors. If there are only two or three, it is better to go over th 
work and do it at your best. It helps the workers who are 
encourages them to come again, and is excellent practice to 
carrying on a large meeting well. 

We have gradually divided the responsibility of the conference, 
There are three persons who are sure to have more or less to say, 
the chairman, the secretary, and the member of the committee who 
has prepared and presents the business for discussion. The more 
we increase the number who take part, the more likely a new visitor is 
to gain courage to speak, the more each learns from touch with 


work 


thought and experience of others. In the course of the meetin 
two or three opportunities should be given for any visitor present to 
ask a question or make a report. But our old way of calling upon 
every one frightens away those who can never be persuaded to speak 
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in meeting, and by wasting time on unimportant matters makes 
many of the most useful people avoid the conferences. No wish to 
expedite business, however, should crowd out accounts of successes 
or lead us to make decisions without considering together the principle 
involved. 

We have lately published in Boston a paper on Daily Committee 
Work, in whieh even inexperienced visitors can engage. The Dail 
Committee strengthens all the work, makes the conference meetings 
more helpful, and the visitor’s own service better. 

A lady who had very high ideas of what should be done, and was 
often impatient because her poor friends were not so quick as she to 
see what was right and best, was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee which prepares the business for the conference and presents 
it there. In this way she came to know much of the work of ot! 
visitors, and of the results they attained by slow and patient service. 
Her own visiting has been greatly improved thereby. She is less 
quick to judge harshly, more tender and patient. ‘‘ Ideals are catch 
ing,”’ as one of our visitors says. 

When Mr. Kellogg left the Philadelphia society, the visitors there 
sent him resolutions thanking him for his patience, his wisdom in 
guiding them over hard places, and his kindness in pointing out true 
methods of work. In Mr. Kellogg’s reply he said, “I feel that, 
wherein I have been helpful to the visitors with whom it was my 
privilege and pleasure to serve, it was as the exponent of lessons 
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with and from themselves.” I think we all feel this. Be- 
» can give much time to the work, whether we are paid for it 
as volunteers, because this gives us opportunity to learn 
m others, we have a duty toward them, a duty to “lead them 
’ which I believe is the true meaning of education, to help them 
the lessons that the work itself teaches. 
ly offering to become a visitor said she liked all she had 
| about our work except our taking children away from parents. 
she strongly disapproved. It was explained to her that we 
) take children away only when there was no home worth the 
) proper feeling toward the children, no chance of their grow- 
to be decent men and women. Going to visit a family to 
ie was assigned, she returned immediately to say that those 
n must be taken away, the home was too dreadful. Then she 
rsuaded to try to make the home fit for them to stayin. As 
instance, the new visitor often needs another’s steady hand 
ead to guide him through the first shocks of finding conditions 
strange to his experience that he cannot judge them rightly. 
Sometimes a visitor will become so discouraged by failure at first 
he will not go on. Then, if she can be used as a volunteer in 
ice, writing, etc., she gradually learns about others’ work, and 
d by begins to visit again with fresh confidence in herself. 
‘| am always anxious to warn others against making friends only 
h those members of the family who meet you half-way, because I 
ide that mistake myself and suffered the consequences. If the 
sitor is a woman, the shy ones in the family are usually the man of 
house and the older boys, who, as far as material prosperity goes, 
>the most important members of the family. <A visit on Sunday 
ls them at home, but even then they may be unwilling to talk, and 
n must be made to see them away from their own family. 
t visitors have some things to unlearn when they begin. One 
give up their faith in the power of relief. A visitor was inter- 
a woman who greatly needed work, and herself employed 
Once or twice it happened that the woman had to go to court 
norning, and came at ten instead of eight, or again the visitor 
er off early; but she always paid her for the whole day. The 
tor was advised that in the long run it was unwise not to pay by 
ur, aS was the custom; but she was not convinced until, having 
rk among her neighbors for the woman, they complained that 
ime at ten instead of eight, and expected pay for the whole day, 
they would not employ her longer. The relief the visitor gave 
sguised as pay defeated her efforts to help the woman to self-sup- 
rt. 
Another thing which many have to unlearn is the notion that, when 
l¢ crisis is past and the family have become self-supporting, they do 
not need to see the visitor again, that there is no more work to do, 
One agent guards against this by giving each new visitors two fami- 
lies, one where there is a definite thing to be done at once, the other 
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where the only possibility for the time is to make their acquaintano, 
and work along slowly, preparing for an opportunity by and by. Th, 
experience in the second family is apt to make one use similay 
methods with the other, and form ties which will hold after the firs 
emergency has been disposed of. 

Another agent thinks it better to watch carefully, and, when the 
first definite thing is nearly finished, to suggest another, perhaps {o, 
another member of the family. 

Visitors often wish to give up after but two or three visits, becays; 
their advice is not taken. Then some one should help them to see tha; 
it was best to give the advice on the chance of its being taken, but 
that we cannot wonder that it was not accepted. We would not oy. 
selves often act on the advice of a stranger ; and there may be con 
siderations the family are yet too shy to mention, influencing their 
decision. The story of what others have accomplished by keeping 
on a year, of the great change that appeared at last, though progress 
seemed slow, encourages a visitor to persevere. 

We are apt in beginning to be so occupied with our own attitude 
toward the poor people that we forget to ask ourselves what their 
attitude toward us may be. I fancy this is what Mr. Ayres meant, 
the other night, when he said the university student might go c 


n 
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stantly to the slums, and yet pass the poor by on the other side. We 
do personal work among the poor, we say ; but do we make the poo: 
people feel that it is personal to them? We can make it so by really 


giving ourselves, not merely our thought and care in their affairs, but 
telling them from the first something of our own. “Tell them about 
yourself and your family,” is good advice to a visitor. If some one 
is sick, the mother or sister will be interested to hear about your 
friends who have recovered from the same disease. All your affairs 
will be quite as interesting to them as theirs to you, and any con- 
fidence you can give will inspire confidence in return. 

Even visitors of some experience do not always recognize the be- 
ginnings of their own successes. A lady who had shown hersel| 
good visitor came to the office of the conference one day, and said 
“T think I may as well give up the Browns. I cannot see that | d 
any good there.” But the agent said, “Think over last week: do 
you remember what you said then?” “No.” “You said those 
children’s faces were clean, they never were clean before. ‘That 
surely shows a little improvement. Do go once more.” The next 
week the windows were clean, and fresh white curtains put up. And 
now, after four years, the visitor says: “ How thankful I am that you 
insisted on my keeping on! I would not give them up for anything.’ 

One of our volunteers applies this test: to a visitor who wants to 
give up, she says, “ Does the woman like you?” If the answer is 
“Yes,” she urges her keeping on. If “No,” the inference is that 
we have not sent the right visitor to that family. 

Often their trust seems to come suddenly after a year or two, and 
they turn to the visitor for the very advice that in the first month 
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they would not listen to. They may have thought then, “ He can’t 
be right: he doesn’t know how things really are with me.’ 

The record of a family, though all true, often starts a visitor with a 
false notion. It is said that a "criminal is known by the worst thing 
he ever did, though none of us would care to be measured in that 
way; and a poor family is often judged by its worst member. There 
are two ways of avoiding this difficulty at the outset. One is, while 
giving the whole record to the visitor, to lay special emphasis on the 
attractive children, or whatever pleasant thing i is known of any mem- 
ber of the family. Another is to ask the visitor if there is any spe- 
cial kind of family he wishes to visit. If not, then to give him only 
the briefest statement of whom he will find in the family who needs 
work or hospital care or whatever, not showing the record or telling 
the worst until he comes back to report, and, with the picture of the 
family in his mind, can give the worst its proper relative place. 

Sometimes, happily not often, the visitor unconsciously patronizes 
he poor people, forgetting that there is more likeness than differ- 
ence between him and them. Unwittingly, he does and says little 
things that hurt and make a barrier. Working much with others 
who from nature or training never make those mistakes leads such 
persons to avoid them also. It helps all about us to the right spirit, 
if we take pains not to say “cases” when we could say “ families,” 
never to say “your family” when we might say “the Browns” or 
the “Greens,” to speak of a woman as a friend of ours and not 
merely of ourselves as friends to her; in short, to speak of them and 
treat them as persons, and not as beings of another race. You want 
to help some one to a better, happier, or more prosperous way of 
living. If you begin by believing that there must be something in 
him to respect or admire, you will find it, and can meantime win him 
to trust you. You cannot persuade him to give you his confidence 
and ask your counsel if you despise his. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION AS AN EDUCATING 
FORCE. 
BY MR. CHARLES D, KELLOGG, OF NEW YORK. 


Your chairman has asked me to say a few words on Charity 
Organization as an educating force. It is one of its most important 
functions to infuse into the community correct ideas of the proper 
treatment that should be adopted in helping the poor. So much of 
the “help,’”— and Heaven forgive those who so sadly misconstrue 
the meaning of that word,—so much of the help extended to those 
who seek our aid in bearing their heavy burdens is hasty, ill-consid- 
ered, perfunctory, sentimental, or emotional, that it is all-important 
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that fixed principles of wise charity should be well diffused amoy 
the community. 

There is only one standard by which you determine the measure 
the kind of help required by the poor, and it is vital. It is that which 
is necessary to be done to put an individual or household in honest anq 
respectable relations to society. The minimum is maintenance withoy: 
any sort of begging. We must hold fast to this principle, because it js , 
chief article in the creed of Charity Organization. You will ask," By 
can you make the blind or lame or aged or sick self-supporting?” 
And this goes right to the heart of the problem. Who is the bes; 
friend to the blind? The man who, for the asking, gives him a haji 
dollar on the street every few days, or Dr. S. G. Howe, who taugh: 
the sightless to read with raised letters, invented or discovered occy 
pations by which they could maintain themselves, and opened to the: 
busy, cheerful careers? 

Here is one point where Charity Organization has a modest word 
to say. Any person or association which insists that our presen: 
methods are good enough is either very indifferent to the welfare 
the poor or very conceited. Charity Organization insists on the r 
verse, imploring men and women to come together and search out 
what needs to be done. It invites conferences for the freest exchange 
of views by either critics or friends. It strives to establish communi 
cation between workers in all kinds of philanthropy. 

Charity Organizationists use no more “red tape ”’ than is necessary 
to arrive at a just understanding of the case under treatment, con 
vinced that an inconsiderate, snap judgment is a mischievous and 
cruel species of charlatanism. 

Now, Charity Organization principles ask us all, in some measure, 
to be Howes or Seguins or Gallaudets in adapting our charity to th 
deeper need of those whose wants appeal to our compassion, and not 
to be easy-going; self-pleasing, superficial dabblers with their troubles. 

And this kind of work can be done as well for the vicious as fo 
the defective classes. Read the records of Charles L. Brace, who 
sent forty thousand New York street waifs to homes in the West, and 
put manliness into the hearts of thousands of newsboys; of Mar 
Carpenter, who has done a like work in Liverpool; of Octavia Hi! 
whose firm insistence has turned filth-saturated courts in London int 
impressive scenes of cleanliness and sunlight, and converted rough 
boors and slattern women into patterns of neatness and sobriety: o! 
Z. R. Brockway, who sends four out of five of the criminals coming 
under his control at Elmira back to useful, upright lives in society. 
Or read again for yourselves in the biographies of Edward Denison, 
Governor Macquairie, John Howard, aod Elizabeth Fry. No, our 
greatest trouble lies less in the incorrigibility of the vicious than in 
the incorrigibility of society, which has cast them out and will not 
consider how to rescue them; which gives them the contemptuous 
pity of almshouses and charity agents, but will not touch them with 
time or thought or moral purpose. 
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What it is so hard to get for the destitute and ignorant are personal 
kindnesses, even the alms of understanding, prudence, discretion, 

unsel, friendship. Enough money is already available for them, 
and needs only to be systematically managed. The true workers 
must go to the needy, as Christ came into the world, making them- 
selves poor that others may become rich. We cannot confuse this 
moral and spiritual work with expectations of money without increas- 
ing the evils we are trying to eradicate. 

lo describe in a sentence what is the cardinal aim of Charity Or- 
sanization, so that one can think it out from its central idea: it is 
the co-operation of all benevolent forces for the cure of debasement 
and distress ; or, in other words, it is the liberation of the fine moral 
and spiritual forces upon the troubled sea of penury, ignorance, and 
debasement, and the establishment of sound social relations for every 
one on the basis of personal kindness and fidelity each to the other’s 
highest good. 


ADDRESS OF MR. P. W. AYRES, PH.D. 


“In addition to these inspiring words I should like to say some- 
thing in regard to the parable of the good Samaritan, especially with 


regard to the priest and the Levite who went by on the other side. 
Though it is not found exactly so in the New Testament, you will 
perhaps permit me, for my purpose, to call the priest in some in- 
stances the minister of certain up-town churches in the East, and the 
Levite the university student. It is with regard to the attitude of the 
churches of our Eastern States and the students in the universities 
that I wish to speak, because | believe that both of these classes are 
going by on the other side. ‘This is a strong statement, and will need 
modification with thousands of exceptions; but in certain instances it 
is true. I speak from the point of view of a university student. I 
am sure there is a good deal of gathering of statistics and studying 
of social problems without seeing the suffering that exists. I have 
been guilty of it myself, going by on the other side. ‘There is a good 
deal of studying, for the purpose of making books and speeches, that 
does not reach the heart of the man who is in trouble. I feel strongly 
that what we need is the good Samaritan spirit, which will take us 
ourselves, men, women, and children, into these wretched homes of 
the back alleys and tenements, and bring to them the light and life 
and hope that come to us in our lives.” 
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THE CLASS FOR STUDY OF THE FRIENDLY 
VISITOR’S WORK. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 
BY MRS. S. E. TENNEY. 


Last November, at a meeting of the District Conference of Friendly 
Visitors for Ward 20, Brooklyn, the need of more knowledge of de- 
fined principles, methods, and means, for use in working out the 
problems encountered, was greatly felt. The time of the Conference 
being necessarily used in the consideration of cases in charge, some 
special arrangement for study seemed needed. 

At the request of the Conference the General Secretary gladly con- 
sented to arrange a series of lessons, should there be a sufficient num- 
ber who cared to attend. A letter from this Conference was then 
sent to the other thirteen conferences, stating the plan and asking 
each conference, should it approve, to appoint a delegate to attend 
the class. Thirteen of the conferences responded, sending each its 
student with instructions to take notes and make a report of each 
lesson at the next District Conference meeting. 

The class, enlarged by a few office workers and representatives of 
churches and King’s Daughters, met twelve consecutive Tuesday 
afternoons for an hour’s work. Students were invited to bring writ- 
ten questions to drop in the question-box. These were read, and 
some were immediately answered, while others assisted in forming or 
deciding the subject of a lesson. 

Type-written copies of the topic to be considered, with page refer- 
ences to books in the Technical Library, were supplied to each stu- 
dent previous to each session. A considerable use of the library was 
made by the students. 

At each session of the class some member was first called upon to 
review the previous lesson, after which, all being provided with note- 
book and pencils, about half an hour was used in noting the slowly 
enunciated statement of the subject, its relation in the general field 
of sociology, and especially its relations, applications, and uses in the 
daily work of the Friendly Visitor. Then followed reading of selec- 
tions or an original paper by a student, suggestions, questions, objec- 
tions, and a free talk. 

The topics considered were as follows :— . 

Session 1: Charity,—definitions, outlines, terminology. Session 
2: What should I do for one who must have food or fuel or clothing 
and cannot earn them? Session 3: What should I do for a case of 
sickness? Session 4: What should I do for one who is in the dis- 
tress of poverty, and is able and willing to work? What should I do 
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for one who is in the distress of poverty, and is able, but not willing 
to work? Session 5: What are the objects which I should most 
endeavor to realize through industrial education and relief in 
work? Session 6: The friendly visitor’s special opportunity. Ses- 
sions 7 and 8: How can I help to improve the home and home influ- 
ences? Session g: How can I best apply direct effort to aid the 
right structure of character? Session 10: How can workers in the 
service of charity best aid each other? Session 11: How, and how 
far, should I discriminate between the worthy and the unworthy? 
Session 12: The recognition of success. 

At the close of the last lesson a committee from the class was ap- 
pointed to confer concerning the arrangement of a future course. 

At the conference meetings in six districts attended by the writer 
the notes of the students were listened to with great interest and at- 
tention. Many were surprised at the number of sources for materia] 
relief, by gift and by work, which have been arranged in Brooklyn for 
use of the friendly visitor in working out the problem of assistance 
to self-support. But to many the study of the friendly visitor’s 
work above that plane brought a revelation. 

“The standard set for us is high,” remarked a student with enthu- 
siasm as she read, “ This is the real help,— the lifting of a soul to a 
higher life.” 

“Do you like this work?” said one friendly visitor to another at 
the close of a meeting where notes of the last session had been read. 
“Yes,” was the earnest reply: “there is room for all there is of me 
in it.” 

Although the writer learns that in some conferences the students 
were irregular, and consequently full notes of the studies were not 
read, yet enough has been seen in the raising of the tone and the 
general improvement of friendly visitors’ work to warrant much en- 
couragement. 


LETTER FROM S. C. LOCH, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


[Read by Miss Richmond. ] 


Conditions are so different in different places that one may miss 
the mark quite when one speaks generally. But here are my sug- 
gestions for what they are worth. 

I take a practical suggestion first. Charity Organization wants 
more trained workers and better planned and more systematic 
methods of training. It depends primarily on the force of the indi- 
vidual in aiding the individual. The organization is a means of 
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training, co-operating, and providing kinds and ways of help. But 
it is only a means to an end, helping the individual to help the indi- 
vidual. 

The first question is, What would our individual worker, visitor, 
almoner, or whatever we may call him, be or become? He or she 
comes to us in the first instance with certain vague ideas, but some 
most earnest and real aspirations. We do not understand one an. 
other at once. We should try, therefore, to show him or her the 
true purpose of what we do. I will set down the line of what occurs 
to me as the best, though I think others in our society could prob. 
ably do it better than I can. I should get a person to visit some 
pension cases first with the ordinary visitor, so that the monthly 
report may be filled up as required. People often know nothing of 
the ways and thoughts of the poor: this could be a beginning. | 
should simultaneously have my pupil attend committees and be 
present when I am taking down cases, choosing the cases for the pur- 
pose; and I[ should talk over principles and methods in regard to 
several cases. I should next get him to look up cases which are being 
dealt with when some point of information has to be ascertained or 
some small arrangement made. I should do all I could to interest 
him individually. Then I should have parts of the inquiry in the 
cases done by him, and finally make him take down a case and deal 
with it from end to end, bringing it before the committee himself. 

There is besides this, according to the ability of the worker, letter- 
writing and much minor business detail that may be undertaken, all 
of which, if one knows the reason for it, becomes interesting. 

Finally, when a person has learned what the methods are, and what 
is the reason for his faith, I should, if possible, attach him to some 
local charitable work, so that he may train others in turn. 

Some plan of training like this is what I should suggest as a real 
need, one that is leading us more atid more to try to train all vol- 
unteers, according, of course, to the limitations of practical work, but 
always with the main purpose of helping the individual to help the 
individuals thoroughly, with or without the aid of the society. 

My other suggestion is vague, though it is real. Believing as | do 
in Charity Organization as personal charity aided by organization, | 
believe that the use of general methods—that is, the plan of assisting 
people in the gross by sheltering them in refuges, giving them arti- 
ficial employment, and the like—is extremely limited. The mul- 
tiplication of inmates at any single centre is very often a multiplica- 
tion of the difficulties of dealing with such inmates. Certain 
institutions, especially for the afflicted, besides others that will occur 
to any one, are required. But in the main the rule is, I think, as | 
have stated it. 

The gathering together of large numbers of a single class soon 
overtaxes the strength even of the strongest, and routine takes the 
place of a constantly fresh initiative. Now, if this be so, for our 
objects we want among the ordinary members, the rank and file of 
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our society, the most quiet and earnest charity. They must have 
their ideal ot what they would be to others, and have that well- 
directed, restrained, charitable impulse out of which comes the true 
mood of Charity Organization. ‘They will then do what institutions 
failin doing. We belong to different sects and classes; but unless 
this charity is kept before us as a beacon, and within us as a sacred 
fire, we shall never have the courage to reform or strengthen the dis- 
sipated or the weak. Of such work few can do very much. It is 
not in the nature of things that they should ; and often, if they can do 
it, it will be largely a reflection of the charity which they already 
have towards the members of their own households and family cir- 
cles, and which in Charity Organization is throwing its light a little 
further outward. My second suggestion, then, is that we need above 
all things this charity, the source of our strength and the bond of our 
unity. 

After all I have said, I am afraid I am giving a bad answer to the 
juestions asked of me. But the questions remind me of some ques- 
tions of which Professor Jowett used to say that they are questions 
that it is good to ask, but to which you must not expect an answer. 


DISCUSSION, 


Rev. Dr. SLocum spoke of his experience with friendly visitors 
and of the necessity of training them to discriminate in their treat- 
ment of different cases. 

Mr. A. W. CLark, of Omaha, inquired what should be done where 
riendly visitors volunteered to work in connection with their own 
churches only. 

Mr. BUZELLE stated that he thought it undesirable that work should 
be done under unnecessary restrictions, but added that he had re- 
ceived assistance from one church to which a “band of friendly 
visitors” belonged who would take any case referred to them and do 
the best they could with it. 

Miss RicHMOND read the following anonymous question: “ How 
ire friendly visitors obtained in the first instance ?”’ 

Mr. CLarK.—I advertise for them in the daily papers. 

Miss Moore.—In Buffalo one way is to ask any one especially in- 
terested in a given case or family to become their friend. 

Miss RicHMonpD said that neither too much nor too little should 
be expected of the friendly visitor. ‘They should not be held re- 
sponsible for too much wisdom, yet should be made to feel that they 
are trusted. The friendly visitor must largely be educated mm the 
work as the child learns to swim in water. 

Mrs. BARROws advised that families, as well as individuals, should 
be interested in the work of friendly visiting. 

Mrs. Jacors, of Denver, inquired whether the friendly visitors 
usually remained active for any length of time. 
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Miss Z. D. Smiru replied that in Boston a number of visitors were 
still engaged in the work who had enlisted at the beginning, by: 
that many changes had occurred. The total number slowly i increases 
There are about 750 in Boston. 

Mr. BuzeELLE mentioned the method of soliciting individuals ,, 
visit special families, explaining their condition and needs. 

Miss RICHMOND said that in Baltimore clergymen would sometimes 5 
read from the pulpit brief statements furnished by the Organize, 
Charity Society, describing cases without giving names, and woul 
ask. for volunteer visitors. 

Mr. Ayres said that in Cincinnati, where a new or outlying distric; 
was to be covered, the pastors were first consulted and references 
obtained from them to people who might be willing to undertake 
friendly visitors’ work; that, when one visitor was secured, he or sh 
was urged to obtain the assistance of others. More visitors were thus 
obtained than in any other way. A person was never ° tel oe gen 
eral terms to be a friendly visitor,—it was so easy to say “no.” A 
special case of necessity having first been found, a ane * was re 
quested to undertake the work. 

Miss SMITH said that a committee of ladies was in Boston respon 
sible for obtaining friendly visitors. It was no part of the agents’ 
duty todo so. In reply to a question from Mrs. Tilson, of Indian 
apolis, Miss Smith explained that friendly visitors in Boston re. 
ported to paid district agents working in connection with volunteers. 

Mr. Cuarves D. KELLOGG said that he had had small numerical! 
success in securing friendly visitors in New York. The workers he 
had, however, had been faithful and earnest. New assistants usually 
came as inquirers about some special family, then, becoming inter 
ested, volunteered their services in the general work. He considered 
some degree of training highly essential, and considered it unwise to 
employ totally inexperienced persons in the work of friendly visiting. 

Mr. K ius, Overseer of the Poor at Milwaukee, asked if it were 
advisable ever to permit friendly visitors to give money or actual 
alms. In reply it was stated that such a course was admissible only 
in the rarest instances. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING VII. 


THE FRIENDLY VISITOR’S OPPORTUNITY. 
BY BRAINARD RAEB. 
[Read by Mr. Blake.] 


The opportunity which the friendly visitor seeks and finds is the 
opportunity to obtain such access to the life of a fellow-being that it 
yecomes possible to render to that fellow-being the most needed 
service. 

When one star or sun is to pass another star or sun in the heavens, 
men travel far to reach a favorable point from which to observe the 
transit, in hope of catching a glimpse of a momentary unveiling of 
the mystery of the stars. When some accident to the human body or 
the surgeon’s knife has removed some portion of the tissues which 
ordinarily cover and conceal the action of the mechanism by which 
the vital processes are sustained, the occasion is used by keen scien- 
tific observation in hope of gaining some new fact, however minute, to 
the science of physiology. So at a critical point in the history of a 
human life, when, by gradual change or by some convulsion within or 
without, the conditions under which the life is lived are thrown into 
new combinations or antagonisms, the accustomed environment is re- 
moved or broken, that which enveloped and concealed the inner life 
is, for the moment at least, withdrawn, the life may be approached 
and may be known as never before. At such a crisis the life itself 
often undergoes a change of special significance, assumes a new atti- 
tude toward that which is without, becomes accessible, gives a new 
response to influences good or bad. 

Such a change is developed in coincidence with disease, accident, 
adversity, the distress of poverty, the suffering which is distinctly 
traceable to one’s own wrong-doing, the awakening which comes 
with work and manual training, generally in connection with some 
crisis in one’s life. 

Under these conditions our special opportunity is developed : a soul 
is made ready for the help we can give ; one who is blind is beginning 
to be partly willing to see; one who is grossly ignorant is not quite 
satisfied with ignorance; the weakest and lowest feebly reaches out 
and reaches up for help. If we do not find a way ofened through 
which we may bring help, we may find that former obstructions have 
been lessened and are no longer unsurmountable, and by such exer- 
tion as brings the life-boat to the wreck we may reach the soul that 
needs us most. And there may sometimes come to any one of us, 
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without effort of ours, the revelation of an opportunity the most over. 
whelming of which-one can conceive, the laying bare of a human |ije 
which is torn, sick, and despairing, which is brought and laid befor. 
us to be saved. 

Such opportunity implies a mutual relation which is deeper ang 
stronger than is described by the phrase en rapport, and exceeds thy 
best meaning of the phrase “in touch.” 

In the friendly visitor’s opportunity there is a real though distay; 
likeness to the opportunity which Christ used, when “the multitude 
pressed and crushed” about him, and he said, “ Some one did touch 
me,” and to that one he gave healing. 

But an objector may say: “ How can this be described as the 
friendly visitor’s opportunity? All altruistic effort has the same 
opportunity.” 

There is some truth in the objection, but not so much as there 
ought to be. The people in whose lives our opportunity occurs 
oftenest are well used to visits of the doctor, the policeman, the house 
agent, the insurance man, and the missionary. ‘Toward each a certain 
attitude has become habitual. For each a set of phrases is ready. 
The attitude and the words may have little to do with the rea! need 
which is to be met. To the friend who wears no label, who comes in 
the sémplicity of a friendship which has been tried and proved, the real 
trouble and the real opportunity are made known. 

As to the use of the opportunity, I venture but three sugges. 
tions :— 

1st. It must be intensely personal. Means, institutions, tools of 
any kind, count for very little. They may count for nothing at all. 
It is a part of the warfare, even “the weapons of which are not car- 
nal.” ‘The utmost keenness, sensitiveness, and force of our own per- 
— must be free from trammels and conventionality. 

It calls for absolute self-devotion. In it, dilettanteism, affec- 
wan anything self-centred, has no place. 

3d. It must be reverent. We are to take a part in a struggle the 
import of which is far beyond our comprehension. We are not to 
“rush in where angels fear to tread.” We are to watch for and heed 
our summons. The recognition of our opportunity is sometimes easy. 
It declares itself by unmistakable signs. At other times it requires 
keenest observation, minute study, most delicate analysis, most accu- 
rate understanding. 

We may have to recognize and use our opportunity with the quick- 
ness of the flashing of a thought. It may pass like a meteor, and not 
return. We may have to wait its development. If so, we are to wait 
with alertness ; and we are to differentiate, as best we may, the changes 
which lead up to it. 

Such opportunity is not infrequent. Through the daily experience 
of pain and want and sin the divinest work intrusted to human 
hands is made ready. Too often the opportunity comes and passes 
unused. 
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HE OBLIGATIONS OF PERSONAL WORK AN AID 
rO RIGHT STRUCTURE OF CHARACTER. 


BY W. J. BREED. 
[Read by Dr. Ayres.]| 


[he greatest power of Charity Organization is in its personality. 
[r is a careful focussing and distribution of personal sympathies in 
accordance with the best available principles and methods. It is not 
a work simply of criticism and decision. It has no place for the 
mere critic. 

The visitor goes not as judge, almoner, trustee, or capitalist, but as 
one who, having had limited experience in the trials of life and 
methods of overcoming them, endeavors to apply such experiences in 
aid of a fellow-being who has had less favorable opportunities. 

The society is supposed to be without politics, without partisanship, 
non-sectarian, given solely to the helping of humanity. It must, how- 
ever, often choose for its work from amongst its earnest thinkers, ex- 
treme partisans, strong sectarians, and people of peculiar views. It 
cannot always make adaptation perfect. Wherein, then, is its protec- 
tion from partisanship ? 

Is it not in the fact that in the presence uf distress and of poverty, 
and in the necessity of solving the problems of life for others, there is 
no room for peculiar tenets, and politics even are forgotten? Ear- 
nest care for starving children, drunken parents, dissolute father and 
suffering wife, are too serious for anything but a full, exclusive consid- 
eration of the subject in hand. Proper care of cases of delinquency, 
distress, and want, requires, more than anything else, a consideration 
from the point of view of the sufferer; and improvement must com- 
mence at and continue from that level. Hence the work of the most 
successful friendly visitor is of necessity a most complete abandon- 
ment of self, a self-appropriation of the difficulties and trials observed, 
and a careful effort to bring light out of darkness, first in the direc- 
tion of self-sustenance, and then, as the work is continued, as a 
natural sequence, of improvement and elevation of character. 

What, then, is my duty as a visitor in my efforts to promote the up- 
building of character? Are there rules to govern my procedure? 
No more than to govern any daily performance of duties. Are there 
examples which I may follow? Only to a limited extent, for no two 
families are alike or have like experiences. 

In the early history of Charity Organization the work of the 
friendly visitor did not go much beyond securing self-sustenance 
and this with the probability that aid would not be required for a 
considerable time. ‘The present demand is more for continuous work 
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more complete acquaintance, careful study of each case, with the yiey 
of developing character in the direction of industry, providence, anq 
knowledge. This prolonged, continuous responsibility is not of oy; 
own imposing. It is the result of the earnest work already done, 

‘The whole lives and characters of the families in charge may by 
and should be, as far as practicable, moulded by the kind helper 
whom Providence has assigned to the duty of friendly uplifting. 

By the lowest estimate, three millions of people are to-day grate{y) 
for the prompt averting of suffering, the kind suggestions, gentle lea; 
ings, and helpfulness to independence obtained through the instr 
mentality of the friendly visitor. 

Must the power acquired by this gratitude be abandoned? Has 
not a larger field opened to us, unsolicited and yet imperative? Wy, 
have an avenue through friendship to three million hearts. Another 
three million, as work progresses, will soon be added. 

They have no stronger friends than those already found. Their 
best helpers are those who have already helped. Through the power 
of kindness six millions of people can soon be reached by encourage. 
ment to industry, thrift, independence, and usefulness. It becomes 
our duty, therefore, to plan for their continuous progress in good citi 
zenship and nobility of character. How, then, may a visitor best 
contribute toward this grand purpose? 

It cannot be done by lectures, by meetings, by literature. Publi 
assemblies and cold printed facts, advice or exhortations, are weak, 
compared with the individuality of a kind, genial, unprejudiced, self- 
sacrificing student of human nature, who, having taken in hand a 
character weak or deformed or depressed, to influence for good, 
bends all his energies toward developing it into complete manhood 
or womanhood. 

A few suggestions may lead toward systematic clearness of thought 
in this direction. There should be :— 

1st. Adaptation in choice of family to the trend of mind, oppor- 
tunities, or ability of the visitor. 

2d. Thorough study of the family history and surroundings, with 
special reference to the cause of distress. 

3d. Watchful interest in each member of the family, content only 
when some indication is furnished from each of progress in one or 
more particulars. 

4th. Practical indications of genuine friendship threugh courtesies, 
kindnesses, and helpful suggestions. 

sth. Securing affiliations with appropriate acquaintances, schools, 
societies, churches, and other environments. 

6th. Carrying not gossip nor sentimentality, but information ; and, 
better than any of these, some specific line of thought, especially in 
the direction of helpfulness to home life. 

But it is useless to attempt an enumeration of the duties, privileges, 
methods, and varied lines of work appropriate for the visitor. Sugges 
tions only can be made of their infinite variety. 
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The problems of life for each individual are not all solved at once. 
Truth comes to all of us in instalments. As it is received in daily 
life, it is appropriated with double force and clearness when shared 
with another. 

[he development of the work is in its infancy. Doubtless, in time 
the system may be more complete and the duties more scientifically 


correct. 

More attractive, however, is the enthusiasm of its developing youth, 
the earnest effort impelled by heart throbs, although with somewhat 
less of mature wisdom. Better a few mistakes than the chill of 
too rigid a system. Yet, if ever a subject needed study, this does. 

If ever there was a call of the weak to the strong, of the needy to 
the affluent, of the ignorant to the well-informed, this call of the wan- 
ing nineteenth century is the strongest, most comprehensive, most 
vital, and most important. 

Are we to have in our cities a large element of discontent, igno- 
rance, and poverty, tending to degradation and all sorts of crime in- 
creasing at a fearful rate? Or are we to see an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic community rising to the occasion, willingly giving of time and 
money, not for promiscuous distribution, but for intelligent use in the 
development of character ? 

Six millions of citizens during the next ten years may be led to 
such knowledge and appreciation of life and its aims that, instead of 
being likened to unstable and perishing substrata, they may become 
as the very granite and redeem the reputation of our large cities. 
What a grand opportunity for the scientist to awaken interest which 
will secure attention and useful instruction, for the student of medi- 
cine to teach hygiene and proper care in diet, exercise, and physical 
development? ‘There is room for the historian, the poet, the chemist, 
photographer, and astronomer. ‘There is room for the pastor, the 
Sunday-school teacher. Especially is there room for the capitalist to 
seek opportunities to bring by various methods and devices useful 
entertainment and knowledge before those most needing it. ‘There 
is room for all who desire to improve others, and there are methods 
adopted and methods to be devised. 

We have, then, in the friendly visitor a student of humanity, ear- 
nest in relieving actual distress and in bringing his own broader 
experience for the upbuilding of character. His helpfulness to the 
conference of visitors is in proportion to his zeal and wisdom, and 
his help from them is an essential feature. Beyond this he identi- 
fies himself for the acquirement of the best methods and the results 
of the best experience with his city, the State, the nation, the world. 

What a grand opportunity for the personality of the friendly visi- 
tor to be reflected in all its kindness, loveliness, and strength in en- 
lightening and elevating character! Again, what enlargement, what 
growth, what ability to lead and encourage, are acquired in return ! 
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DISCUSSION. 


Miss Moors, by request, read the following extract from a recent 
novel, as typical of certain debased conceptions of the opportunity 
for charitable work : — 

The hero says of his work among the poor of Whitechapel, Loy 
don : 

“You'll hardly understand »—for you don’t know the class,—the | 
est deep of all, those who can’t be dealt with by the societies, | 
wretches whom nothing will raise, and who are abandoned as hope 
less. They really are so, you know. Neither religion nor politi: 
economy can do anything for them, though efforts are made for the 
children. Poor sodden, senseless, vicious lumps of misery, with the 
last spark of soul bred out of them,—a sort of animated garbage, 
given up as a bad job, and only wanted out of the way, —from th 
first they were on my mind more than all the others.” Question.— 
‘“*And can you succeed where so many have failed?” “Oh, what | 
do doesn’t involve success or failure. They’re only brutes in human 
shape, hardly human shape, either. But I have a feeling for brutes 
I love horses and dogs. I can’t bear to see things suffer. So that’s 
all I do,— just comfort them in their own way. I don’t bother about 
their souls, because they haven’t any. I see their wretched bodies, 
and that’s enough for me. It’s something not to let them go out of 
the world without ever knowing what it is to be physically comfort- 
able. There is one thing in which everybody is alike, I suppose,— 
the want of money. What I could do in the way of filling empty 
stomachs, if I had control of large means! Only in the matter of 
beer and tobacco, what interest I could get on a few hundred pounds!” 

So much for the hero of the novel. The frank immorality of the 
method here exploited is sufficiently repulsive. But is not all this 
really less harmful and less culpable than so-called charitable work, 
which sets out with much declaration of high aims, and yet, in practi 
cal contact with the poor, sinks to the same plane of materialism? 

Dr. Ayres, of Cincinnati, said that he sometimes found ladies 
peculiarly successful in using the opportunity found among the most 
degraded class of outcasts through sympathy. The effort was to com- 
fort them in their own way. Bread thus cast upon the waters some- 
times comes back, not, perhaps, in material results, but in comfort for 
outcast souls. 

Rev. Dr. Taytor, of Hartford, said that he had been questioned as 
to his experience in founding a new Charity Organization Society. 
The work had taken no less than ten years, in consequence of the 
difficulty of covering the ground without overlapping. At first the 
work was mainly destructive, consisting in the overthrow of a corrupt 
municipal ring. This antagonized to some degree the city authorities. 
There were also “rival” societies, whose work it was, of course, not 
desirable to duplicate, but whose co-operation it proved difficult to 
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Constructive work should always be begun as early as _possi- 
yut the best way of doing it was a difficult question. Should a 
ly of Friendly Visitors be organized? There were in all com- 
mittees certain classes who fell out between the lines, however drawn. 
[tis the business of the Charity Organization Society to see that 
the case is attended to. It matters little whose friendly visitor it is 
that does it. 
Miss Moore, of Buffalo, asked whether, when Dr. Taylor referred 
a case to a church, the responsibility of the Charity Organization 
Society was supposed to be at an end. 
Dr. TayLor.—Not unless they promise to take entire charge 
oth as to visiting and relief. Some churches will do that. 
Miss Moore.— But you look to see if it is done? 
Dr. TayLOR.— Somewhat. It depends on the people. We usually 
ask, after a while, how the family is getting on. 
Miss Moorge.— [ usually find people ready to promise a report of 
they do for a family, but I seldom receive the report. 
Mrs. BARROWS.— Many people have a superficial idea of the duties 
friendly visitor. ‘They lose touch with a family whose ac- 
iintances they have made during some temporary trouble. This is 
or economy and waste of opportunity. After losing sight of a 
tamily for six months or so, only exceptionally capable visitors can be 


Mrs. A, L. D’ARCAMBAL related her experience with a young man, 
senerally considered an incorrigible character, who eventually yielded 
to persistent efforts, and is now a self-respecting and worthy citizen. 

\ question was asked as to whether, in case a church offered to 
take tull charge of their own cases, it would be advisable for a 
Charity Organization Society to accept the proposal. 

Miss Smitu, of Boston, replied that few churches, whose member- 
ship included many poor, made such offers. Where the Charity 
Organization Society intrusts cases to the charge of the church, 
however, no report from the church is asked beyond the names of the 
persons of whom they are taking charge. 

Mr. GLenn.— Are the friendly visitors of these churches also 
friendly visitors of the Associated Charities ? 

Miss SmirH.—No. Conferences, however, are held in three 
churches. The almoner is a separate person. Friendly visitors do 
not give relief. 

Mr. Birtwe.t, of Boston, spoke of the need of improving the first 
opportunity, which arises with some emergency, to secure the confi- 
dence of a family. When the difficulty has been straightened out, 
it is harder to obtain their friendship. The friendly visitor should 
be lynx-eyed for opportunities to get near the hearts of the families 
in his charge. 

Mrs. Titson.— It is difficult to keep up the visitor’s interest after 
the emergency has passed. In the case of the Flower Mission it has 
been found almost impossible, after the recovery of the sick to whom 
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flowers have been sent, to retain the visitor as a permanent a 
of the family. They feel that their mission ends with the particu), 
illness. 

Mrs. Barrows, of Boston.— Don’t you give your visitors too map Ly 
families ? 

Mrs, T1tson.— No: they have only one family to visit apiece. 

Mrs. BARROws.— Perhaps they have not had proper training. 

Mrs. T1tson.— Most of them do not want to see very much. |; 
hurts ,their feelings. 

Mrs. BARROws.— They have not had much experience. 

Mrs. ‘Titson.— We tell them what they ought to know. 

Mrs. Barrows.— In my own experience it was at first desperately 
hard not to give to the very poor. I did not dare to, because the, 
said I mustn’t. But I found that they soon had a great deal mor 
respect for me, though I gave them nothing, than for those who did 
give. They care more for the spirit than for the gift, just as we do 
Children must be cared for particularly. Often the only hope {or 

the family is in keeping the children straight. 

Miss RICHMOND said that many people, wise enough in other re. 
spects, seemed to lose their heads when confronted with the poverty 
they met in friendly visiting. The test was whether the relation of 
the visitor to the family was healthful and natural or not. 

A FrIEND.— When the visitor gives flowers to the patient, and be 
gins acquaintance, only to give it up with convalescence, I should at 
tempt one of two things. Which I should attempt would depend upon 
my estimate of the visitor. I might induce some one else to take up 
the case and use the opportunity, and develop results ; have the work 
considered in conference meeting, and, when the atmosphere is right, 
bring the recusant visitor to a conference meeting to learn the re 
sults. Or I might make a direct effort, in personal interview, to 
enable the visitor to see the opportunity, and the mistake of neglect- 
ing it. In one or another way, I should try to make sure that the 
visitor was made very unhappy because of the neglected opportunity. 

Mr. CLark said that he was accustomed to visit the various socie 
ties at their meetings, and endeavor to secure assistance, usually 
through the influence of two or three with whom he had talked the 
matter over. 

Miss Z. D. SmitH.— We often try to give the visitor something 
else to do besides the special case in his charge, which will serve to 
keep him busy past the crisis or emergency, and thus retain his ser 
vices. 

Dr. TayLor asked how the interest of single men was best secured. 

Dr. SHipPEN, of Baltimore, stated that all the visitors of the Dis- 
trict Board with which he was connected were men, but that only 
families were visited. 

Mr. GLENN, of Baltimore.— Friendship, based on equality, is essen- 
tial. The trouble is that visitors often go, thinking that they are 
going to do something for charity. But there are some points of 
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himself enough to let the points of equality between visitor 

sited appear. He may be sure that the person he is visiting is 

his equal in many respects. And another thing needed is 
tence. Don’t expect results: you will be disappointed, and give it 

if you do. Sow the seed, and let it take its own time to grow. 

‘It was suggested that young men could often best be helped by 
encouraging them to visit the friendly visitor, under circumstances 
favoring the securing of their confidence without impairing their self- 
respect. In one instance, a young man has called on the visitor at 
his office Sunday mornings. In another instance, a young man calls 
at the visitor’s house evenings. 

Miss SmitH.— It is hard to hold them, though I have correspond- 
ence with some few. Of our friendly visitors, one in nine or ten are 
men. 

Mr. BrrTWELL.— If a visitor desires to secure and use all possible 
influences, he should be warned against the natural tendency, which 
he will have to leave behind, when he starts out, his own life and his 
own interests. Take them all with you. All your hopes, your suc- 
cesses, everything, confide in them, as you wish them to confide in 


iality, and the visitor should go with so much interest that he will 


[he question was asked whether it was advisable to let a family 
whom one was visiting know that one had other families in his 
charge. 

Miss SmitH.— I don’t think that ever does any harm. But it does 
hurt if they feel that the visiting is to a district or block rather than 
to the people in it. 

The Cuarr.— Or that the visiting is professional. 

Miss SMirH.— You should let them feel that you de/ong to them. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING VIII. 


HOW CAN 1, AS A FRIENDLY VISITOR, BEST APPL)\ 
EFFORT TO AID IN IMPROVING THE HOME 
AND HOME INFLUENCES? 


Mr. CHARLES W. BiRTWELL opened the discussion, speaking o‘ 
household games as a means of brightening the homes of the poo: 
A remarkable ignorance of even the simplest games was found | 
exist among them. ‘Home Amusement Groups” were formed, 
meeting in particular houses: a paid visitor met the children, and 
taught them how to play the games. An evening’s entertainmen: 
would usually include one “standing up” and one “sitting down’ 
game. The children, having learned the games from the lady 
visitor, were expected to know how to play them the next time. 1\ 
certain games they took readily, to others less so. 

The “ Home Library” plan was then described. A capable bo, 
in some poor family was taken as librarian to draw up a list of te: 
companions, to meet weekly. The books were placed in the very 
poorest families. The second set were put in one of the worst houses 
on one of the worst streets in the city. Of course, the libraries were 
not put exclusively in such places. A set consisted of fifteen books, 
along with some juvenile periodicals, the whole being placed in a 
neat case with a glass door and Yale lock. When the set was tho: 
oughly read over, the books were exchanged for others, thus enabling 
the young readers to obtain the best of juvenile literature. A few 
friends undertook to do the necessary visiting. 

Mr. Birtwell said that there were at that time sixty-six “ Hom: 
Libraries” scattered about Boston, with a visitor for nearly ever, 
“group.” They were in all sections of the city. A strong effor 
has been made to select the very des¢ literature. The books unde! 
went a very rigid examination before being placed in the libraries 
The reputation of the authors was not of itself sufficient. The orig: 
nators of the plan aimed high, and tried to keep the standard up 
They did not believe in the “dime novel” as an entering wedge. | 
was found that there was plenty of available reading that was whol 
some and pure, from “Dotty Dimple” up to “Tom Brown at 
Rugby.” 

This “ Home Library” plan, Mr. Birtwell added, often becomes th« 
means of reaching the boys’ lives and character in other ways. 
Stamp-saving schemes and the like may thus be successfully intro- 
duced. 
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Mr. Birtwell stated that many inquiries had reached him about 
Home Libraries, but he desired to round out the Boston experiment 
frst rather than begin as yet in other cities. He thought that a 
Home Library ought not to be a part of a charitable organization ; for 
vould then carry with it a certain humanitarian odium, so to speak, 
yurse, the children wondered where the books came from. Thev 
were labelled “Boston Home Library.” Either a Children’s Aid 
Society or something like it ought to start the plan. 

Mr. Birtwell suggested that, if some volunteer visitor in Baltimore 
or Rochester should go to the public library and ask for a list of fif- 

en books for two or three months, to be changed at the expiration 
of that term, he might then start a Home Library on his own indi- 
vidual responsibility. If several persons, having started on this basis 
separately, could unite when the time was ripe, a genuine “ Free 
Home Library Association” might thus be founded. 

Visitors of the Associated Charities who founded libraries, Mr. 
Birtwell added, joined the library conferences. Visitors to libraries 
were not allowed to give. 

Mr. Birtwell also mentioned window-gardening as a pleasant and 
useful amusement for poor children. He said that the Horticultural 
Society offered prizes for the best grown plants. Three hundred and 
ifty children had bought four or five hundred plants for this competi- 
tion, usually paying about eight cents a piece for the plants. 

Miss McBryDeE read a very interesting paper on the “ Relation of 
the Home to Provident Schemes.” 

Mrs. A. Jacons, of Denver, said: I did intend to give way to visi- 
tors entirely this year. But I have had a great deal to do with 
Charity Organization, not only since our society was organized here, 
ut long before. In Denver we are a co-operative body of citizens, 

ymposed of thirteen societies, all kinds and creeds working harmoni- 
uisly together. Our plan of work is different from that of any 
ther city. Therefore, I will have to explain it to you. These thir- 
teen bodies are composed of the relief societies. We place before 
ur citizens every year the needs of these societies, and a sufficient 
sum of money to carry on this work is subscribed. One collection 
is taken up at Thanksgiving, when the hearts of the people are ten- 
der. Our citizens respond nobly to every call made upon them, In 
he special work of the Charity Organization Society, of which I 
have the honor to be the secretary, we have a central office. We 
ave the charities of the cities under control to a great extent. One 
great trouble in Denver is that there are so many homeless people. 
The true life is the home life; but there are many, many cases of 
children coming to us homeless and friendless, and we have to find 
homes to place these children in. Then there are large numbers of 
people coming here friendless, miserable, homeless, hopeless, wretched. 
Very few families will take them in to board. ‘They are not willing 
to take a helpless, weak consumptive into the family, to destroy the 
harmony of the home life. ‘They are usually too weak to do anything. 
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They all come asking for light work, but we have no light work. 
Everybody here who has health and strength can get plenty to do, but 
the weak ones are pushed to the wall. Many times they are taken jy 
for board and clothing; but what does it amount to? They cannot 
even do the duties of such a life, and they are thrust out; and they 
come again to our office for relief. We find them home after home, by; 
it is of no use. What are we to do with the homeless and the friend 
less with no homes to put them into. 

We want in Colorado to avoid building any institution until we 
have the right plan and right methods. We want to avoid the 
pitfalls of the East. We dare not commence wrong. Consequently, 
we are waiting until we have sufficient experience and means neces. 
sary to the care of the many, many strangers coming in upon us. 
Many families arrive here with the last dollar gone,— families with 
father, mother, and little children, hoping to pick up gold in the 
streets. Our real estate men have boomed Colorado so much that 
people think that we all live happy, grand, brilliant lives. We do our 
best for them ; but how can we domore without means? Money is an 
essential thing in Charity Organization work, but it must be spent in 
the right direction. There comes the true core of charity work, the 
work of the friendly visitor. But do you not think it is time that we 
had institutions to educate the friendly visitor? I wish we could have 
an enthusiasm factory. We have sympathy and enthusiasm which at 
first are willing to do anything on earth ; but after a little while, such 
visitors drop down and give up the work. They do not understand 
it. They have not the bull-dog tenacity to hold on, and I tell you 
that charity work takes more true patience and perseverance than any 
other kind of work on the face of the earth. Just to listen, day after 
day, to the repeated iteration of these poor people takes patience. 
They are so glad to have a friendly ear into which to pour their trials, 
to have some One smile upon them, to have some one enter the 
home and give them a little ray of sunshine and joy. 

The spirit of the true friendly visitor makes one forget himself or 
herself, and one enters the home as a brother or sister, not in a spirit 
as though one were humbling one’s self. One should make a man or 
woman whom he is visiting his equal for the time and hour. That is 
the spirit in which to enter all homes, whether of poverty or of wealth. 
Go asa friend. If you do not go in that spirit, your work is a bur- 
den. It is truly essential in all this good work that you do it in the 
highest and truest and noblest spirit. It is only when you are your 
true self, and not an affected man or woman, when you go in an 
earnest, simple, pure, manly, or womanly spirit that you reach the 
hearts of those who need your help and care, whether they are rich 
or poor. Never go in a patronizing spirit. I think of a poor woman 
who had owned her own home and lost it. Her last request, when 
she was dying, was that she might be carried after death to the old 
home and into the parlor, and rest there over night, because she 
knew that the voices of the past would echo in that room ; and her 
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request was granted. The body was allowed to lie all night in the 
d parlor; and who can say that the spirits of her dear ones were 
not with her? Who can say that the spirit of the past was not round 
about her? ‘These poor folk are ready to pour into your ears their 
hopes and highest aspirations. Perhaps you can rouse in them the 
rits of the dead past. Perhaps you can give them another chance. 
| have been told that men going up in balloons, as they ascend into 
the atmosphere, hear last of all the voices of little children. Isit not 
natural, then, that the whole spirit of humanity must centre in the 
child? ‘The voice of the child rises higher and higher. It appeals 
God, and through God to us. We need to cultivate a neighborly 
spirit. You must rouse in yourself the true spirit of neighborly 
charity. You must not say, Who is my neighbor? for all are your 
neighbors. As you treat them, so will you be treated. So I appeal 
to you to draw out of your lives some joy and sunshine, and let it ra- 
liate in other homes. 
Miss RICHMOND read by request the following memorandum of an 
incident in friendly visiting :— 
‘The joke of it is,” said the friendly visitor, ‘I have no musical 
lent.” But this is what happened to her. She was at the “ inter- 
view desk.” A long succession of wretched men and women had 
me in, each with a want or pain to be told to and shared by the 
yatient woman at the desk. In many languages or fragments of 
languages, often with tears and sighs, they had told their pitiful sto- 
ries, until the very air and walls of the room seemed charged with a 
polyglot wail, and ready to give it out again like a gigantic phono- 
graph. At length a little girl came up for her talk with the lady. 
“I know you,” she said. ‘ Well, that is nice,” said the lady, “ but I 
don’t know you. How’s that?” “Why, you see,” said the child, 
“vou used to come to see Mrs. Brown when she was sick so long 
before she died, and we lived on the same floor, and, when you used 
to sing to Mrs. Brown, we used to hear you. When you came in, 
mother would stop working, and tell us children to stop playing so 
we could hear; and I learned part of what you sang so I could sing 
“I’m glad to hear that,” said the lady: ‘“won’t you sing it for 
me now?” Then, with a quaint, true little voice, the child sang 
through a sweet old song of faith and aspiration that has lifted many 
a tired soul on its wings. ‘‘ My brothers and sisters learned it, too,” 
she said; “and we can all sing it, all five of us.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Taytor, of Hartford, said that the home was practically an 
ignored agency for the elevation of mankind. There was, however, 
no better vantage ground for reaching the home than the right kind 
of church. If there was one special mission for the church, it was to 
help the homes of the poor. The truest of all sanctuaries was the 
home. He believed there was such a thing as putting the dining 
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room table to an evangelical use. He spoke of two ladies in New 
Haven who had established polite social relations with thirty-five 
young men, in the most dangerous period of life, with a view to 
strengthening the characters of their visitors. 

Dr. Ayres asked what could be done by city authorities to kee; 
hallways clear. 

Miss SmirH replied that the law required the landlord in Boston to 
keep the house clean, and that the landlord’s name had to appear on 
the. door. The houses were regularly inspected by the Board oj 
Health, the worst houses being oftenest visited. 

Dr. Ayres.— Are any ladies on the visiting board? 

Miss Smitu.— No. 

The CuHartr.— Is there any difficulty in getting obvious abuses at- 
tended to? 

Miss Smitu.— No, in the main. The worst trouble is where things 
are irremediable. The Board of Health has lately taken stringent 
action in such cases. There is a State Board, with detective and in- 
spectional powers, which has two women inspectors whose duty it is 
to inspect factories and shop buildings. 

In answer to a question Miss Smith distinguished between “ dis- 
trict visiting” and “friendly visiting.” The former term is employed 


where all the families of a certain class in a given block or district 
are put upon the visitors’ list. In “friendly visiting” only a very 
few families are visited by each volunteer. Friendly visiting is indi- 


vidual: district visiting is geographical. 

Mr. BirTWELL suggested that each Charity Organization secretary, 
or some active member of the volunteer force named by him, should 
make a specialty of collecting games suitable for children. He added 
that the games familiar to all, but which had not got into the books, 
were almost of more value than the others. 

Mr. E. W. Brake, Jr.— While investigating Charity Organization 
methods, I was shown an office-book kept upon a plan which seems 
to me of great value. It is called “ Problems, Principles, Methods, 
and Means,” and its object is to assist the friendly visitor in practi 
cal field work. It contains a list of “leading” or typical cases, ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to the nature of the exigency which 
they represent, so that a visitor who finds himself confronted by any 
special difficulty may be able to learn, by referring to the Register for 
an account of those cases cited in the “ P. M.” book, what has actu- 
ally been done under similar circumstances before. 

That experience of so much value, learned often at such high cost, 
should be preserved and made accessible to the beginner, is evidently 
a most desirable result ; and in a very few years a book of this sort, 
judiciously compiled and carefully indexed, would prove an immense 
aid to effective work in the homes of the poor, and indeed in any 
part of the field. 

Miss Dickinson, of Denver, spoke on the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the home. 
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[he principles of the kindergarten, she said, were not simply true 

because Froebel said they were. They were only an embodiment of 

home experience. To an overworked mother they were little 

of salvation. ‘ At the weekly meetings,” Miss Dickinson said, 

the mothers meet us. We establish a relation between the home 

and the kindergarten. The child is the cable between them. These 
relations are established through the friendly visitor.” 

\n effort is made to retain a hold upon the children, and it is 
hoy the time is not far off when the establishment of industrial 
schools will make reformatories unnecessary through the removal of 
gnorance. 

Mrs. JAcops mentioned excellent work done among the children of 
the poor by the “ Helping Hand” societies of boys and girls. 

Miss YounG, of New York, said that the kindergarten children 
were often real missionaries. Even the stolid ones would often go 
home and repeat all that they had heard. Mothers would often come 
to inquire about the kindergarten games, etc. One girl would refuse 
to do anything at home unless “ please” was said, because they had 
said that to her at the kindergarten. Children’s books, Miss Young 
said, were often the best even for adults among the very poor. They 
were really children in respect to mental development. 

Miss Dickinson spoke of the growing success of the free kinder- 
garten baths given on Saturdays. 


The matter of publication was taken up. Remarks were made 
favoring the publication of the work of the section in the Charities 
Review, and on motion of Mr. C. D. Kellogg it was voted that the 
chairman and secretaries be appointed a Committee on Publication 
with power. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


To’ THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NINETEENTH Natio 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION :— 


The Treasurer of the Conference respectfully submits the follow. 
ing summary of his receipts and expenditures from May 20, 1891, : 
June 29, 1892 :— 


SEVENTEENTH CONFERENCE. 
Credit Balance May 20, 1891 —r 
Receipts since May 20, 1891, as follows: = 

Board of State Charities, Ohio . . . ; $63.50 
Board of Corrections and Charities, Minnesota , 112.50 
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Indiana State Library 
Malden Public Lahey, Massachusetts 
Indiana Reform School for Boys. 
The Kansas City Provident Association 
Sundry Sales . 


Payments since May 20, 1891, as follows. 
Postage . 
Clerk hire 
Exchange 


Balance carried to the Eighteenth Conference 
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Credit Balance from the Seventeenth Conference . 
Receipts since May 20, 1891, as follows : — 
Alexander Johnson, Secretary, for sales of Confer- 
ence Proceedings : 
Indianapolis Local Comalien. 
State Board of Charities, New York 
Board of State Charities, Ohio . .... 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity, Massachusetts 


Amounts carried forward, ....... $i, 180.7 5 
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Board of Corrections and Charities, Michigat 

Board of Public Charities, Illinois — 

State Board of Charities and Reform, Wisconsin 

Board of State Charities and Correction, Rh: 
Island et oe 

Board of Public Charities, Indiana : 

State Board of Charities and Correction, ‘ 
rado ° ° ° ° ° ° 

Associated Charities, Burlington, Ia. 


Charity Organization Society, New York City ; 
A. G. Warner, Superintendent of Charities, D.C. 
City Board of Charities, Portland, Ore 

Associated Charities, Baltimore, Md. . 

Southern Hospital for the Insane, Anna, II] 
School for Feeble-minded, Lakeville, Com 
Pennsylvania Training-school for Feeble-minded 
Children, Elwyn 


State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Women, 
Newark, N.Y. Nae oe ee 

Illinois School for the Feeble-minded 

Indiana State Prison 


Ferris Industrial School, Wilmington, De) 
Kansas City Provident Association 
Bronson Library, Waterbury, Conn. 
Sundry Sales 

Interest 


yments since May 20, 1891, as follows : — 
Geo. H. Ellis, 2,000 copies Eighteenth Conference Pro- 
ceedings, including composition, printing, correcting, 
electrotyping, binding, heliotype portrait, etc. 
Geo. H. Ellis, for binding, envelopes, and circulars 
Geo. H. Ellis, for printing and envelopes . — 
Geo. H. Ellis, for binding 614 copies Conference Proceed 


ings, etc. ; Pk is ; : 
A. Johnson, Secretary, for expenses of Stenographer and 
Clerk, etc 
Insurance a = 
Postage and Expressage 
Exchange 1,913.17 


Balance June 29, 1892 $2,471.44 
Through. the liberal spirit shown in subscribing for copies of the 
Proceedings by the State Boards of Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, 
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Illinois, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, Con. 
necticut, Minnesota, Indiana, and Colorado, and the generosity of 
the citizens of Denver, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Buffalo, and Omaha. 
it is now practicable to publish the Proceedings of the Conferences 
without pecuniary embarrassment to the officers. I trust this pros 


through much effort, may not be reduced, but, on the contrary, that it 


may be increased, and that it may prove a power for good in the con. 
tinuance of our work. 


The following is an inventory of the printed Proceedings of former 
Conferences now on hand in Boston: — 


8th Conference, Boston, 1881 . muslin fo) paper 2 
oth , Madison, 1882 . ; oO * 
roth ‘ Louisville, 1883 . 
11th “ St. Louis, 1884 

12th Washington, 1885 
13th ‘ St. Paul, 1886 
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15th ‘ Buffalo, 1888 . 7 95 
16th San Francisco, 1889 . . . 285 
17th Baltimore, 1890... . . 46 
18th Indianapolis, 91. . . . 281 


Oo 
° 
5 
fe) 
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Copies of the foregoing, as well as of the Proceedings of the present 
Conference, when printed, can be obtained of Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

It is due Mrs. Barrows to say that the Conference is largely in- 
debted to her for voluntary services rendered in corresponding, 
distributing, and collecting during the past year. We are also in- 
debted to Mr. George H. Ellis, of Boston, for kindly aid. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wo. P. LETCHWORTH, 
Treasurer. 


The undersigned have examined the accounts of Wm. P. Letchworth, 
Treasurer, and find them correct, a balance remaining in his hands 
due the Conference of two thousand four hundred and seventy-one 
dollars and forty-four cents. 

PuHILip C, GARRETT, 
Cuas. S. Hoyt, 
Auditing Committee. 
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